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entertain an apprehension about 
the future of mind, there may be 
those who do so on Wells’s abso- 
lute ground, that the tasks which 
ore now imposed upon mind are 
beyond, its inherent capabilities. 
Some will locate the cause of 
their anxiety in the paradoxes 
about the nature of mind which 
seem to he proposed by mind 
itself through the realization of 
its powers. Others are made un- 
easy by what they discern of a 
complex tendency of our con- 
temporary culture to impugn and 
devalue tho very concept of 
mind. Whichever way the fore- 
boding points, I venture to be- 
lieve that there will be no diffi- 
culty in understanding how it 
might happen' thW, as I first con-, 
tempiated speaking under the 
bright aegis of 1 the name and 
spirit of Thomas Jefferson, i,here‘ 
should have . arisen out of the. 
depths of memory the dark por- 
tent of Wells’s phrase. 

Between Thomas Jefferson mid 
H. G. Wells there was no affinity 
of personal temperament or of 
class tradition, and .certainly 


none of political view. And 
although both men put the pur- 
suit of happiness at the centre of 
their speculations about man’s 
existence, the meanings each of 
them attached to that enterprise 
were widely disparate. But they 
were at one In the firm confi- 
dence they placed in mind, 
Jefferson until his dying day, 
Wells up to his last years. His* 
torically speaking, they stood in 
the same line. 

In some respects this is a very 
long line indeed. It goes back 
to the philosophers of ancient 
Greece both in what might.be 
called its aesthetic appreciation 
of mind, its admiration of the 1 
mental, faculties , almost for their 
own sake, apart from what prac- 
tical ends they j might achieve, 
and also in !its assumption that 
mind: can play a decisive part in 
the moral life of they Individual 
person. Ih other respects its 
extent is relatively short, going 
back only to the Renaissance in 
its belief that what mind might 
encompass of knowledge of the; 
. physical" universe has a direct 


bearing upon the quality of 
human existence, and also in its 
certitude that mind can, and 
should, be decisive in political 
life. In the eighteenth -century, 
this belief established itself so 
firmly and extensively as to be- 
come the chief characteristic of 
the intellectual culture of the 
age. 

• When we consider the enthus- 
iasm with which Jefferson assen- 
ted to this master belief of his 
time and the assiduity with which 
he implemented it'in the conduct 
of his .own life; it is -possible to 
make too niucli of his own mental 
endowment and by doing so to 
obscure one of th^- most import- 
ant significances he has for us. 
Thus, if we apply to him the 
word gening we ought to use it 
as he did, in the quiet, unassertive 
-sense that prevailed in the eight- 
eenth centhry, to nlean distin- 
guished ability, rather than In the 
sense it later came to have, that 
of a unique power, an originating 
power, which. puts the person who 
possesses it into a class apart. A 
unique originating power qf mind 


Jefferson did not in fact have. Ha 
was, for example, a devoted stu- 
dent of iihilosophs', and it is pos- 
sible for scholars to write learned 
books on the philosophy of 
Thomas Jefferson, yet none ol 
them asserts that Jefferson was, 
in the modern sense of the word, 
a genius of speculative thought. 
He did not give new answers to 
old questions or propose ques- 
tions never asked before. He pos- 
sessed himself of the ideas of the 
philosophical originators of his 
own time and of the past ; he 
chose among these ideas and 
made use of them. 

I make this point, it will he 
plain, not to depreciate Jeffer- 
son’s native gifts of intellect but 
to describe tlieir nature as he him- 
self understood it. We may say 
that it was on the basis of this 
understanding that he conceived 
the place of mind in the future of 
the United States. He held the 
view, which was characteristic of 
the eighteenth century, that men 
were essentially equal in tlieir 
mental faculties. This is not to 
say that all men have the same 
speed, or agility, or strength of 
mind, only that all men have 
reason and that the intellectual ! 
resources of a nation arc invested 
not In a few but held in common. 

Jefferson’s estimutc of thc intel- 
lectual capability of the whole 
people is part of the fabric of 
American history. A. great scholar 
of our past has traced in detail the 
long unhappy course of antl-intel- 
lectudlism in American life, but 
Richard Hoistndter also made it 
plain tp us, through his studies of 
higher education in the United 
States, how strong in our culture 
is the opposite tendency, to con- 
ceive of intellect as a cherished 
element of democracy. Of this ten- 
dency Jefferson is the presiding 
spirit. A sense of what he ex- 
pected of the American people in 
the way of Intellect may lie 
readily gained from one detail of 
the plan of .popular education 
which lie set forth in 1783 in his 
Notes on the State of Virginia, tie 
is speaking of the Instruction that 
is to be given in the earliest of the 
three stages of schooling he pro- 
posed, not t|]e primary skills of 
reading; writing, and figuring^ 
which. r he 'takes for granted, but - 
the substantive matter by which 
the minds of children are to be 
formed. This is to be, he says, 

“ chiefly historical ’’—the mem- 
ories of thc pupils are "to be 
stored with the most useful facts 
of Greek, Roman, European, and 
American history Consider 
what he understands to follow in 
the way of intellectual process: 

“ History by apprising them of the 
past will enable them to judge the 
future ; it wity avail them of the. 
experiences of other times and 
nations ; It will qualify them as 
judges of the actions and designs 
of men. . . 

1 shall not pursue in further de- 
tail Jefferson’s views on educa- 
tion as they illustrate his confi- 
dence in the mind of thc people 
b'ut shall allow this one project 
to speak for the whole. It can tell 
us much about the fortunes of 
mind in the course of two cen- 
turies. Jefferson hoped that most 
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of ihc children who were 
to receive I lie instruction he en- 
visaged would become farmers or 
be engaged in nccii pul inns con- 
nected with agriculture, and it 
seemed to him natural and right 
that men in litis walk of life 
should have had llieir memories 
stored with “the useful facts of 
the past " against the day when, 
as citizens responsible for their 
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|iu ideas .1 of for son perceived a 
'power whicii would countervail 
,tlic power of property and thus 
make for social equality in the 
Republic. 

Scarcely anybody nowadays 
will judge Jefferson’s plan to lie 
beyond debate. Our contempor- 
ary pedagogic theory will be dis- 
tressed by the idea of storing 
.'what it would call the mere mem- 
ories of children with what it 
would call mere facts and, at that, 
facts about the conduct of the 
alien race of adults in far distant 
times and places, having nothing 
to do with the desires and in- 
stincts of children. And searching 
questions are sure to be raised 
, about the present state of the sub- 
ject which Jefferson makes pre- 
eminent in elemeutury education. 
iTt will be asked, for instance, 
whether his view of history was 
nor, as compared with ours, a 
naive one. lie did, of course, 
understand that history might be 
biased, that party-i merest might 
obscure or distort the facts. But 
he did not doubt that the facts 
Were to be known and Lhat the 
narrative of ihem, which they 
themselves would dictate to any 
honest mind, would be the truth 
fin ,^ s 1 su *h, unitary and canoni- 
cal. This belief the historiography 
of our day reaches us to regard 
with scepticism. 

Ft can be said of Jefferson that 


which they addressed themselves 
to the present. None of l hem 
could have imagined that event 
of our day which one eminent 
historian, j. II. Plumb, has called 
l he "death of the past”, that 
mutation of culture, represented 
by Professor Plumb as following 
inevitably from the full develop- 
ment of industrial society, which 
makes the idea of the past super- 


given in the ciirrictilums of our 
schools and colleges. The efflor- 
escence of mind in the two cen- 
turies before our own seems so 
closely bound up with the vivid 
imagination of (lie past that we 
are led rn conclude that the 
urgent recollection of whuL man 
juts already clone mul undergone 
in pursuit of his destiny is a 
necessary condition of compre- 
hending and intending mind. 
And if now we may be aware of 
h diminished confidence in mind, 
of a disposition to withdraw our 


ted. With the French Revolution mind of mail. It grew, he said, until recent] 

ihis new element in human life not through the strengthening of i„ the Amer f#r uA «, nn L was at once a great 
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hi the reaiiiwim-" thirty-two editions of it 


reached a further development, its powers of analysis and 
I legal said of ihc French Rovnlu- abstraction bur through the 

lion (hat it was the first time in development of feeling, inuigimi- 
Jiisrory that mankind recognized lion, and will, 
the principle that " thought ought 
to govern spiritual reality ". c . , . 

An early consequence of this ^CICIICC ft Hu file 
new expectation of mind was that nopHe mind 
it gave rise to a certain coarse- “ 11,1 

Wordsworth's alliludc towards 
science has a peculiar pertinence 
to any canvass of ihe si mat ion of 
mind in our own cull lire. One of 
the best remeiuhered tilings about 
Wordsworth is the antagonism to 
science he expressed, lint it is 

of his 
consent 

to see the poetic mind and the 
scientific mind as being in final 
opposition to each other. On the 
contrary, he asserted that there 
was a natural affinity between 
them. “ Poetry ”, he said, “ ... is 
the impassioned expression which 
is on the countenance 
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‘Keyin' England alone. The 
widely iead author of the 
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successful method Thncs > w , h ‘ dl 

1 ^ Jcmonstraie how deplor- 


n SS 1 ’ a-errTue ^human ImpHcu- 
pressing, which cart fJXsi of Mill’s views. John Rus- 
prehension of scicS? L*. until then known only ns a 


and man in a simplistic way, and 
often it suggests lhat his thought 
proceeds on the assumption that 
;« ■, c i ost! analogy to be 
drawn between man and a mach- 
ine. This analogy, if for some it 
guaranteed optimism about the 
possibility of the control and dir- 
ection of life, was for others the 
cnusc of an intense anxiety, as 
seeming to limit the freedom and 


present state of deveTo^-fc^ of ® rt ' aLtack ® li l . he HSSll " l £ 
those students who are^ i?ns of die w0 , , '!F , 1 a , Bient 
fessionully commilteHj »« of essay , s - wl i ich ? 
lery and especially eaW m [ 11S Coriihif/ Mosji- 
•ichieve it, * « until the outraged sub* 

Ti.ic ^ ■ , rriliers threatened to cancel, 

fi f C l 5 ,0l1 . 0 [ m < tab to say, Mill’s treatise on 
‘°i"Y. l c mode of though »i entered into the gen- 
nrf y ? — ro h o UHd Jf cu | mre of its time ; it was 
nLUristie achievement i D hi e ct of the general intellect 
modern ago is bound u fc nation. We know that in 
penenccd as a wound givemai L j a y no work of economic 
« 'f teHectual self-esteem, k comparable to Mill’s In 
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jecture that this is, if not a con 
sequence, then at least a con- 
comitance of our diminished 
awareness of the past, of our 
disaffection from history. 


The advent of 
the intellectual 

What mind is, and wluit it 
should be, and what part it ought 
to play in human existence 
became an ■ issue of public 
policy at least as onrly as 
the eighteenth century. If we 
regard the history of Europe 
between the Puritan revolution 
of the seventeenth century in Eng- 
land and ihe yet more drastic re- 
volution in France at die end ur 
the eighteenth century, we cannot 
fail to be aware of a new element. 


of the machine the antagonists of 
rationalism opposed the principle 
of the organism, the view that 
man and his institutions are not 
designed and contrived Inn have 
their autonomous existence 
through the inherent laws of 
their growth and development. 
The powerful cultural ten 


as proper objects of the Poet's 
art us any which can be em- 
ployed ”, There was, however, 
one condition which he said must 
prevail before this happy state 
of affairs could come about — 
that the substance of science 
should become familiar to those 
who arc not scientists. No one will 
suppose LhaL this familiarity has 


dency to which we give the name P S hiIS 

Romanticism is defined by its 


taken into account in g ; J e5S distance from the lay- 
mate that is made of ihepia a i„ one 0 r another degree 
fortunes of mind? tis is true of the practitioners 
But surely, it might bes hhe other social sciences, 
when it conics to tlie actualtfr . .< discinlines 
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th^\nvsmn !! es W Sf rii'e'iS hi appear to tavc become a 
r niystei ics of the subject for specialists 
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the intense tqiagmniioii of the 
past gave impetus to his mind— 
us, of course, it gave impetus to 
all the shaping minds »f the 
eighteenth and nineteenth ceil* 
tunes. Voltaire, Diderot, Ron's- 

Si, S oer 5 c * ,f Ie eel. Darwin, 

:Maix, Freud — all were rooted in 

iwhiih se i ns ® °i f \ he P ast * from 
which derived the force with 


Walzcr has said of the Puritan 
clergymen of England in the 
seventeen ih century that they 
were “ 1 lie first instance of ‘ad- 
vanced ‘ intellectuals in u tradi- 
tional society ", that is to sav, the 
first of u class of men who bring 
Ulcus, publicly expressed, to bear 
upon the nature of the polity, 
making it a question for debate 
liow society should be construc- 


effort to correct the theory of 
the mind which hud become 
dominant in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Opposing itself 10 what 
Pascal called the “ spirit of geo- 
metry ", that is to say, the pro- 
grammatic isolation of the cogni- 
tive process from feeling, imagi- 
nation, and will. Romanticism in- 
sisted that these faculties were 
integral to any rigln conception 
of mind. Wordsworth's great 
autobiographical poem The 
Prelude gives the classic account 

of the damage done lo ihc mind 

of the individual, to its powers mathematics, lo 
of cognition no less than to its readily accessible 
vital force, by ihe scientistic con- 
ception oE mind that prevailed 
among intellectuals at the time 
of the French Revolution, The 
explanatory subtitle of the poem 
is “The Growth of the. Poet’s 
Mind” — for Wordsworth,, the 
poet’s mind was the normative 


Icctunl grasp of most men. The 
newspapers inform us in a loose, 
general way of its grent dramatic 
events. We have our opinions of 
us practical consequences, but 
its operative conceptions are 
alien to the mass of educated per- 
sons. They generate no cosmic 
speculations, they do not engage 
emotion or challenge imagina- 
tion. Our poets are indifferent to 
Litem, 

The old humanistic faith con- 
ceived science, logoi her with 
he almost as 
. - to understand- 

ing ami interest as literature and 
history. Jefferson tool; this fen 

granted. 'I 

developed 
man 

went — must 


to puzzle his head over thu 
slruse matters 
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Pole ‘from 
, he says. Is 


nothing but “a diversion and a 
siiectacle ”, it exists whollv in 
wltut he calls the “realm of 
aesi holies” and thus stands at an 
ultimate remove from “practical 
activity”. That is to say, it has no 
possible bearing upon the mat- 
ters which must be the chief or 
only objects of concern, the 
anomalies and injustices of 
American life. Why, if the dere- 
liction of literature from serious- 
ness is Lhis absolute, the totalitar- 
ian con n tries are so fearful of it 
Professor Kampf does not tell ns. 
He is prepared, however, to name 
the cxnct moment when, after 
generations during which tea- 
chers were animated by their 
faith in the educative powers of 
literature, they came at last to 
understand that theirs was a com- 
mitment to n corrupting frivolity 
— the year was 1968, the occasion 
was the campus uprisings which, 
in Professor Kumpf’s view, at long 
last forced social and political 
reality upon the consciousness of 
students and teachers alike. Since 
1968, Professor Kampf says, ** the 
young go into the profession with 
dread ; the old can scarcely wait 
for retirement ; and those of the 
middle years yearn for sabbati- 
cals ”. He speaks as the elected 
chief officer of the professional 
association of teachers of litera- 
ture : in his estimate of tlie morale 
of his constituency there must be 
some quantum of truth. We can 
therefore say that in our time the 
mind of a significant part of a 
once proud profession has conte to 
the end of its tether. 

Attacks on 
intellectual authority 

I huve touched upon certain 
developments in the organized 
iilLellectuui life of our duy which 
may be thought to make an indi- 
vidual person's participation in 
It difficult or fruitless. But if it 
is indeed the case that an un- 
easiness has come into our rela- 
tion to mind, we ought to con- 
sider whethur this migiiL not be 
something other than n response 
to particular alienating circum- 
stances, whether it' is not rather 
the expression of an aLtitudo to- 
ward mind which is more ncurly 
autonomous, an adverse judg- 
ment passed- upon mind in its 
very essence. 

It is a commonplace of nur day 
lo speak of crises of authority, 
and the glilmess with which we 
use the phrase daos not derogate 
from the salient actuality of what 
it denotes. One such crisis of auth- 
ority, we might suppose, is taking 
place in relation to mind. Cer- 
tainly a chief characteristic of 
ntind is the cluims which it makes, 
or which are made for it, to a very 
high authority indeed. Of these 
claims one goes so far as to iden- 
tify mind with divinity itself, and 
it was once usual to express the 
idea of intellectual authority in 
terms which were explicitly 
analogous with social authority 
and the status pertaining to it. 
The classic example is Plato’s 
account of mind, which asserts the 
superiority of thought to all other 
activities ami represents it as free 
and noble while condemning phy- 
sical occupations, however neces- 
sary and skilled, as mechanical 
and servile ; in Plato’s Ideal polity 
all authority is vested in men of 
mind, the Philosopher-Kings. 
Aristotle can imagine the right de- 
velopment of individual mind i as 
taking place only in men of high 
rank. The association of mind 
with social authority continues 
into modern times, when, how- 
ever, the emphasis is placed upon 
tlie aggressive activity by which 
authority is achieved and asserted 
—in the nineteenth century the 
received way of praising mind was 
to connect it with the aristocratic- 
military ideal : we hear of “ tlie 
march of mind”, of "niaii s un- 
conquerable mind ”, of the im- 
perial intellect ”, of “ heroes of 
thought”. 

But at the end of the nine- 
teenth century a voice was raised 
to say that mind in its traditional 
authoritative 'anti aggressive 


character was so far front being 
in the service of mankind as 
actually to constitute a principle 
of social evil. Tlie voice was that 
of William Morris in Neios from 
Nowhere. the enchanting 
romance in which he envisioned 
a society of perfect felicity. Two 
ideals were to he realized in 
Morris’s utopia : one was 

equality ; the other wns rest, the 
cessation oE all anxious effort. 
To this end Morris excluded 
science, philosophy, and high art 
from his community. His happy 
people occupy themselves with 
what he had elsewhere called the 
“ lesser arts ”, those modest 
enterprises oE the hand which 
produce useful and decorative 
objects of daily life. Morris 
wanted neither the aggressivlty 
of comprehension and control 
which highly developed mind 
directs upon the world nor the 
competitiveness and self-aggran- 
dizement which obtain among 
those individual persons who 
commit themselves to the life of 
thought and creation and which 
he associates with the worst 
traits of capitalist enterprise. He 
wonted no geniuses to distress 
their less notable fellows by 
their pre-eminent ability to tell 
the truth or be interesting, and 
to shine brighter than the gen- 
eral run of mankind, requiring 
our submission to the authority 
of their brilliance, disturbing us 
with novel ideas and difficult 
tastes, perhaps tempting some 
few to emulate them by giving 
up rest in order to live laborious 
days and incur the pains of men- 
tal fight. As Morris’s young 
friend William Butler Yeats was 
to put it, mind says, " Thou 
fool ”, and Morris wanted no 
such divisive, and anti-egali- 
torinn manners in his society. He 
would not even allow teachers 
into it, justifying their exclusion 
by his certitude that anybody 
could learn all by himself all that 
he wanted and needed to know. 

News from Nowhere 1ms always 
been regarded with’ a sort of 
aEfectioimte condescension — 
most ronders have been charmed 
by Its vision of un vexed life but 
have felt that its attitude toward 
mind made it impossible for 
them to take it seriously. We in 
our time will be less disposed 
to condescend to the book which 
eight decades ago stated the case 
against mind that is now being 
openly litigated in our culture. 
This- ‘adversary proceeding rep- 
resents mind as having two male- 
ficent effects. One is that tlie 
authority accorded to mind leads 
to die negation of social equality. 
The other is that mind works a 
personal deformation in those 
who commit themselves to its 
service. 

That mind could be thought to 
make a principle of inequality 
would once have bewildered any 
man of good will and advanced 
views. Jefferson thought that it 
was virtually of the essence of 
mind that it pointed toward 
equality, and his system of educa- 
tion had the specific goal of 
countervailing tfie power of pro- 
perty by the power of ideas, which 
he assumed to be accessible to all 
men equally. Yet we must see 
that whatever inherent antagon- 
ism there may be between ideas 
and property, they are not in all 
respects dissimilar^ Between 
ideas and one form of property, 
money, there Is actually a close 
analogy to be drawn. At a cer- 
tain point in history money be- 
gan to play a part in society 
which can be thought of as Idea- 
tional— in England in the late 
Renaissance, in a society in _ 
which the aristocratic land-own- 
ing class was prepotent, money. 

1 hod a disintegrating effect upon 
the nation’s class structure and 
hence upon Its moral and intel- 
lectual assumptions. As ■■ Shake- 
speare said in the famous speech 
in Tim on of Athens, which Karl 
Marx found so apt to his own 
purpose, money has the power to 
bring into, question every certi- 
tude and every piety. It was the 
. ever-growing power, of money; 
that proposed and ■ propagated 
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equality its a Mid.il iri?ai. A ml Mien, 
lo uirry the analogy fmilu-r, it run 
be said af ideas that they arc, like 
money, a run bile and mobilizing 
form til' property. They arc, to lie 
Mire, uiTcssihle to .ill nod held in 
cntuninn, bin as 1 bey runic to have 
power in the world, it is plain iliat 
u peculiar power nr, ai die least, 
fiiittiis ncu'iics in i lie individnaj.s 
who first conceive Mumi, or r-rgait- 
izc them, or make them public. Men 
of . ideas, perhaps even more rapidly 
than men of money, move to words 
olpiAlky with men of bittli. Voltaire, 
Roiisscau, und Diderot appear mi 


were part uf ilieii legend of glory. 
And ns the prufussions prolifcniled 
and their practitioners grew in mini- 
her, iniii'o ami mure t.ireers were 
iipciied Mur only to transcendent 
lalem Imt even to ordinary toiiipe- 
icncc. 


higher edtiCiitiiiii is one of the rit.i- 
iIl’Is of social privilege. This i Image 
in opinion has led to a radically re- 
vised conception of die mil ure and 
fimciinn of rmr colleges mid nnivei'si- 
lics. 


directive applies -rimihiily to the 
n-presL'imuioii of women,' Inn die 
implications of iliis retiuiremeiil are 
of another kind am] with them 1 
do not now mean to deal.) 




No one said iliat this iva.s cqualiiy, 
only that it was ei|ualiiy nf oppnr- 
timily. In Enghuui it had nuated the 
cluss of gentlemen which Toeiptcvillu 
ud mired because it seemed so effec- 


tual j liicans of preventing (he revo- 
lutions which plagued France, hm 
there was no disposition of L'nglisli 
society to go further. Carlyle and 
Ktiskin in ihcir impassioned de- 


,^ije .eighteenth-century scene us 
Sovereign princes of intellect. 

1 This, of course, whs nor wlmt 
Jefferson meHiu when lie spoke of 
iiieds us ranking fur equality, iinr 
w;as it wlmt the French Kc-vulutimi 
WCftnt when it emblazoned die wore! 
im.ps hanners. But wirh the c.vcep- 
?M>B of equulity before the lav/, it 
Jffi* nJJ that established society was 
rpady for. Nupolenn's maxim, 
j, Careers open 10 i oleins ”, seemed 
i sufficient, even n 

“SSS d «»ntion nf social equality. In 
3856, Alexis de Tocqueville, the 


Up to a few years ago, when our 
colleges and universities were ‘Mill 
generally thought m lie a success- 
ful means of upward social mobi- 
lity, this one of dicir ini puled func- 
tions wns allowed to remain at least 
partially mciL anti ihoy could still 
lie viewed in the light of die ideal 
intellectual mid cull und purpore 
which they irmliiiuiiiilly avowed. 
Everyone was perfectly aware ul 


mauds for sucinl justice were quite 
explicit in excluding equality trout 
its conception . In 1876, when Arnold 
gave his famous lecture on equality 
before the Royal institute, lie ob- 
served iliat everyone in England 
repelled the idea of equality, and lie 
went sn fur ns io say that the 
English had “ a religion of inequal- 
ity ”, which accounted for wliut he 
judged to lie die poor tone and style 
of the Miitinnal life. Expcctaliiy 
enough, Arnold saw the cause of 
equality as being -best served by the 
improvement and spread of the edu- 
cation available to the lower-middle 
and working classes, and ill England 
in relatively recent times this has 
become an avowed national purpose, 
although its realization proceeds 
slowly by American standards. In 
America for more than a century 
higher education,- to speak only nf 
tluiL, lias spread among the popula- 
tion at an ever-iiccolfiiuting rate, and 
nothing lias so iimcli confirmed the 
nation's happy certitude of its com- 
mitment to equality. 


great historian of the modern 

idem of on unlit « m»i „r 


ideal of equality and of its 
developing force in the world, 
judged England to be notably nd- 
ymicea over France in egalitarianism 
because in England it was not re- 
tlUirecl that a man be of gentle line- 
age in order for him to be received 
into good society and full participa- 
tiqli in the political and cultural life 
of the nation. In England there had 
tong boon growing up a strong met- 
.edirile, middle- class culture which 
celebrated the kind of man it called 
self-made . who rose from humble 
or sun pie origins to wealth, status 
and influence through his talents 
rtrld e S? rts *lone. beholden to no 
flue. The careers of men of niintl 
might follow the same course: the 
tfecessitoiis childhood-, of such ini- 
pnsirtg figures as Michael Faraday, 
2 nomas Carlyle and Charles Dickens 


their being n way to social advance- 
ment, but nuicfi of- the complex 
interest they had for the American 
people, much of the esteem' niul 
even affection in which they were 
held, derived from the purposes of 
general enlightenment and liumuni- 
fcannn which they claimed, from 
their conceiving I lionise Ives in be 
m 'lie service of disinterested 
iniml. Now, however, with 'the 
rapidly developing opinion that our 
colleges and universities do not fur- 
ther equality to the extent that was 
once ^ supposed, ihcir equalizing 
tuner ion is being made fully expli- 
cit and the tendency grows ever 
stronger to say that they must lie 
wholly defined by tile function in 
which Lliey are now suit! to fail. It 
is coming to be taken for grained 
mat they are primarily agencies of 

sociul accreditation. They may still 
rlami, though they do so ever less 

ffs ! . ess firmly, tlmt they arc 
in die service nl those ideals which 
nic- announced by the Larin mot- 

nf« Uni.r c ? r l! 0rnt ? sen la, ideals 
Pi light mid “truth” hut it is 

ESV& b0 K| ,Vcd Ihcir real 
is to enable as many, people 
ns possible to pass from u 'lower to 
u lugher position in society? ]K 


Upward through 
universities, 


The allinuaiive ad inn programme, 
as ii _ is called, dues nut pretend 
iliat ils purpose is in lie- accom- 
plished without a change in iho 
Muudards nf excellence of the aca- 
demic profession. Since ii is nf the 
essence of ihc .siinulimi which is 
being redressed iliat rerlain rtlinic 
groups, by reason of ci it urn stances 
beyond ihcir control, have not yet 
produced any large number of per- 
sons trained fur the academic profes- 
sion, the prescribed represent aliens 
— the word (jifd/i< is siri-nunuslv re- 
sisted by HEW— are to lie achieved 
by t lie appointment nf persons who 
are not compel it iv«-ly qualified hut 
only equal in professional attain- 
ments to the least qualified person 
wlio in n given past period has been 
appointed L, i the academic iinii in 
question. 


mind which is iradili , r#n, ‘/ 

civilization 

“f modern culture in .'If ^5 
?*nwt« which arc ife'' 
,n « and life-denying iA/t - 


, w , r p of some diminution 
curies uncut our 


wurks “P®" 0,,r 


nil exiuem nmt .... 


, r fi we have given this much 
H * The common cUraclc-rr/a- 
Erf lhe niemal life of our Lime. 


in n way which is. to use a favourite 
iih idem word, authentic— that is to 
say, real, true, wholly to he idled 


on. These are, of course, the nuali- 
ties of experience which mind itself 
cherishes. Bat as nmlionticity is 
conceived by those who take nii ad- 
versary position toward mind, it 
stipulates that only those tilings are 
real, true, and to be relied on which 
are experienced without the Inter- 
vention of rational thought. Ami it 
is on the basis of this judgment that 
the contemporary idenlngy of inn- 
tuiniilisni proceeds, celebrating the 
a Uni nine nt of uii immediacy nf ex- 


FfJim whatever to do with the 
E jJ El "f objectivity ns 

tSs iradilionally been .under- 
r ■ itriunn for. Objectivity is 


mi exigent and even 
inuluinty. In.,, licit i n R. 
mind is the Uaof ord . ; 

■mn.rchy,thosnbordi£S? 

hnSin 11 . 1 * ° - rl,nuEht 10 others! 
mf. l i ar T n|out of theeati 
nd . a hierarchy .d pcrssM 


vni Is l.h nse who are 

Mich undertakings must jS, 
Ho ranks, usually 'IvidiwSf 
l hough sainie are JhequitaSr 
itged in rise faster. and hi 

inan'r m ! o S“ i,lSti ¥ lona lS 
mg of mind, some pbrsonsar eL , 

or, arrogate, the right to pS 
uLptrs h certain degree d i 
oucy, to specify the. means J 
they arc to attain it, aud tofts 
extent to which thev havedS 
; %h pe r so , mI gnuiiicaiioni,,, 

uuoids is ikely .to.be of thel 
poncd.kuid. Sometimes 
thq nund makes cxhilaniin h 
bur not often, and if itictlSE 
times been associated mth ik 
tnern tic-military ethos, which ii 
deplorably aggressive. Is » 
spirited, n more common asescu 
is w«h another ethos of 1st trim 
anil less vivid character, tb* 
eilins of early capitalism, nta* 
lining virtues are patience, iheal 
uf. ]>ains, and t he < denial of sputa 
mis impulse. . 

This resentful' view of mind a 
not lie wholly new, else ii » » 
tlocifo, which originally mean i 
Lcaclidblc, would not have Icq, 
come to mean Submissive. Is 
titn'e, however, the soda] corapa 
lions for the sacrifice of [era 
autonomy which mind is 
to exact have been dras 
valued, and, as a cnn^qiKBci 
sent incut of the authority of 
bus grown to the point of beta 
a virtually political emotion. 


Wc know, uf course, that this 
sanguine view , of the equalizing 
noteiitiul nf higher education no 
longer prevails in its old force. In- 
deed, in some quarters, it lias givon 
place to a view which holds that 


»» iScviuwTinf" c CtoT* S. 

.whin, thc.v 


Slvo i„ s , r „c » ro 

El as °| ,ntrmslc vaI ue, hut, at 
1“ rforocnti of u rite nf social 


„ f n[S OI a nlc nt social 

nfsS, fl 2i Iu n s t io r rst ’ us devicM 
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womens a n p u. w] he book described the life of 

cSSSa? ct ' from rhe Stone Age to the early 

pJiniEP'S ? ^ ? erjod ? E , tlie ,5th and 6th centuries. With 
fi tor,a ’ mal ®'l al *1 hand. It lias been pqssiblc to 
Sri 11 ! «Pects of female life in Ancient EgSpt, both 
treatment f m,ly * s,tuatl011 of Efc, clothing und beauty 


I fJiInk I do uni exaggerate a view 
‘lur “cudeniir in.xtiimiuns which in 

i ye ? n h,,8 ‘ become, widely 
established. It scarcely need ho said 
llmt sneh a view can lead to no pruc- 
1 1 cable prugnnnniti of change that 
SHiW < “ hl ! ut ‘I 10 ""WretinS 

l miction or L-dutmion in mu- society 
uinnot priircedfroni its cyiiidsni and 

r i RE mlli,il,n i' Y cl wJcanm.t 

t.i f l to hike gravely the exirciniiy 
hi M ‘-e l . ,,, " erstn i ,rf "iR il 

IL £ V£i x '- r ll0 J v blt Sf rJ y frii is 

l ticln . simailtMi of inequality 
SS^ifri ,,ldc V d existin' .hursys- 
'em ot higher education. If higher 
jS? , J? n % oilier, things an 
instituiionalized ; means qf upward 
JSSj. PiOTCnient, ii must b 6 rqcog- 
tbnt nimly niombers of ' qm' 
society arc debarred froin its' process 
by reason of an over more ealliiie 
®S5 ni, “ Heir disadvantaged 
position, a limited acculturation and 

rnad'qu7cy. SCh °° ,inS ° f ** ln ™ 


To the general and ideal gnul of 
this directive every person of good 
will is bound to give happy assent. 
And it is perhaps possible to lind in 
us puniciiiur stipulations an argu- 
able merit. It might be argued, for 
example, that if certain ethnic mino- 
rities are to enter the full stream of 
the nation's cultural life, a good way 
of bringing this uhmir is simply to 
put client there. It might also lie 
contended rluit Tor members of 
ethnic minorities who are students 
in colleges and universities, the pro- 
cess of Lheir education will go better 
it members of their own groups, even 
if they have hern appointed without 
particular regard to their academic 
qualifications, have some decisive 
part in.it, ofleriugjiy lheir mere pre- 
sence a needed reassurance mid hope. 
As against such cogency iis these 
pusii inns may be thought in have, it 
mast nevertheless be urged that 
there will be serious adverse cause- 
imciiciM for the acini emir profession 
if.jt is required to surrender an essen- 
tial element nf its traditional best 
senso of itself, its belief that no con- 
siderations extraneous in i lm.se of 
professional excellence should bear 
upon the selection of its personnel. 
J'lns is not to say ilml the nrndi-itiic 
profession has invuriahly acted on 
tins belief or that, even when h has, 
its selection of its personnel Inis hceii 
ininnpe.iclialile, hut only that, what- 
ever ihu profession's iiiudeqiiacii's 
mny be, the requireiliem Mint it mt 
as it professional excellence is not 
of first initiorianre is certain to have 
n (Irnstiuilly ilcieriorming i-lleri up. 
on its el bos. ! The nntsiai ueiices of 
Ibis, we must kitmv, will lie Tell 
not Within the iie.uh-niir coniimuihv 
alone' Inn within the caliu nil life of 
oar society ns a whole, nut least, we 
may bo sure, 'by that pan uf it to 
which' the disadvantaged ethnic 
groups will themselves Inok for sus- 
tenance. 


Tkn •£ «.!_ I _ m .. . 


This Issue I do not . now menu to 
debate; my point is only that the 
acodemic profession does not debate 
it. The profession must have noted 
that, by way of justifying the drastic 
sanctions which are being invoked 
against it, its tradiiionul standards 
oE training and achievement have 
been explicitly qnd as It were ofli- 
clally impugned; actually charged 
with having, no other purpose titan 


Another ground, a more rasp 
lieuxive one, on which rainditf 
inipi-.iched is its commiimeat w 
ideal of objectivity. What ha l 
called the myth of objective c 
sciouxness (the pit ruse is usd 
Theodore Kos/ok iii The Mdi 
« Cimntvr-Cuhure, 1969, whi 
fierhapx the ben-known ondabe 
I icsi -tempered defoncc of the' 
logizetl antagonism to mind) is 
to. he pre-oniinuiirly rospoosito 
the dehumanizing tendency « i 
culture. It is said thnt objecnviij 
emue to control nnd pervert w 1 
i;il life through the agency wit- 
lugy, which lias estnblisned a 
mode] of mental process in 
the quite special 
implicit in tho- nieiboo 
science. The consequences to| 
to the domination of ue 


Ul UlO UIMIIIIIUMUU - 

chology of science over our w 
perceiving the world are & 


perceiving the world are n* 
i dent i lied, for, except tnatfl^ 


more extreme, they a« ino* 


the Romanticists saw as W 
from the ascendancy of sw 
thought. One of these caoseq* 

.is said to bo the devaluation <•- 



v-Uni striven for. Objectivity is 
Jeans an invention of science. 

Kuo means a 1 tation upon 

Lit of perception. It does not 
tf L devaluation of tlie object 
fj, iicrrcived. its characteristic 
is not reductive. 

h, illy the opposite is so. The 
tof vrliat we properly cull olijcc- 
a. is the fullest possible recog- 
hof the integral and eutirc exis- 
l if the object. It _ has always 
Lj to me that the simplest and 
rdefinition of objectivity is con- 
u in that phrase of Matthew 
Uft which I quoted earlier— 
&jriiv is the effort “ to see the 

r -...ir !« •• Tlw. 


perience and percuiuioii which is 
beyond 1 lie power of rational mind. 


destructive will. Infinity is repre- 
sented ns a trim percept inn appropri- 
ately acted out— society itself is in- 
sane, and when this is untie r.stuod, 
the apparent aberration nr thu indi- 
vidual appears as raliunalilv. us tih- 
cratinii from the delusions of the 
■socml madness. Prom individual 
madness, its heart breaking pain, isn- 
kiliim. and distraction blithely ig- 
nored, is to lie derived the principle 
li.v winch society niuy recover its lost 
i-eiisun mid humanity. The project 
only lie taken as the measure of jiow 
desperate is the impulse tu impugn 
mid transcend the limitations of 
rat i min I mind. 


sicil philology In which they would 
be schooled, could of course have not 
the slighLcM bearing upon wlmt they 
might actually du m govcriiiog the 
nut ion, hut this seems to have caused 
no dissatisfaction ; no one .said that 
the curriculum was nut relevant. 
Apparently the upper classes hod 
somehow got hold of the idea that 
mind, not In one or another uf ils 
specific formal disciplines but in 
wlmt any one discipline might imply 
of the essence of mind, wus of con- 
sequence in statecraft and in ilic 


fs carried on, we may say, even in the 
vicissitudes it makes for itself, in 
eluding its iiiifiU'usi nr denial of its 
own ideal nature. All llit-sc are tnatii 
fe stations of the energies of mind, 
and William j nines, a philosopher in 
whose peculiar largeness of spirit we 
may perceive an ailiniiy with JelTer- 


sou’s, wus at nuiiis In remind iis that 
they, in nil their ill-conditioned dis- 


order, ure actually a function of 
mind's ideal achieve- incut. Mind does 


currying on of the national life. 
What they would seem sudden I v to 


not move tmvurds its ideal purposes 
over a royal straight road but iiuds 
its way through the thicket of its 
own confusions and cniurudictions. 

This thought must always be with 
us ns we make our judgment of the 
intellectual temper of a culture. 
Ycr we know that when we cast 
up the fortunes of mind at anv 
given moment in history, what 
makes the object of our concern is 
mind as it defines itself by its ideal 
purposes, by its power to achieve 
order, inclusiveness, and coherence. 
It is when we take mind in this 
sense that 1 believe there is reason 
for disquietude about its future, 
discerning as I do within the intel- 
lectual life of the nation, and not 
nf nur nation alone, a notable 
ret ruction nf spirit, a falling-off in 
mind’s vital confidence in itself. 
The history or mind has nf course 
never been a bland continuity 
There have always been periods 
when mind shines fortli with a 
special luminosity mid periods 
when it withdraws into the shadows, 
fit the pust. when a retraction of 
mind took place, it might well seem 
to affect only such specific* nnd dis- 
crete intellectual • life ns a society 
had developed : ivliat was thought 
of as an ornament nf the general 
life was no longer there und vet 
the genera] life went its habitual 
wav. In uur time this cannot h«- 
the «-ase. 

When mind, far from being ornn 
mental, purr nf the super structure of 
suciely, is the very model of jh** 
ii ntl on-stnte, as now it is for us, any 
falling off of its confidence in itseH 
must be felt as a diminution ni 
national possibility, ns a lessening nf 
the social hope. It is out of this belief 
that I have ventured to urge upon 
you Ihu awareness that mind at the 

r rescii t time draws buck from its own 
reednin and power, from its own 
delight in iLsuIf. Thai my having done 
so is not a counsel of despair is a* 
sured by one characteristic of mind, 
ils wish to be conscious of itself, wirh 
what this implies of its nhilily to ex- 
amine q course it hus token and to 
correct it. 

& Lionel Trilling. 1972 


The means tn this end are not new: 
they are known from nf old. They 
include iniiiirtnn, inspiration, revela- 
tion: the annihilation of selfhood 
perhaps ilirough ciinleuipluLion hut 
also through ecstasy nnd the various 
forms of intoxication; violence; mad- 
ness. 


i B ln itself it really is 
l wlteilier it be a phene 


to, wlteilier it be a phenomenon 
Biure, or a work of art. or an 
i or system nf ideas, or a social 
yen, or, indeed, a person, is not 
tewnasit. or he or she, appears 
ht habitual thought, to our pre- 
mia and prejudices, tn our 
or bagy inspection, but as it 
DJitiH ftsetf. in Us own terms, in 
if done. Objectivity, we might 
: h the respect we give tn the 
hi u object, as it oxists apart 
a ut Eventually we will proli- 
f,wd properly, see the object jn 
re terms than its own— what in 
tfitisseen reallv tn be will make 
a object nf admiration, or un 
!M of affection or compassion, or 
object of detestation. This way 
King the object, as something 
we toward or away fro in, even 
anelliiiig we wish tn destroy, is 
precluded by the ideal of objec- 
7. which requires only that, be- 
Mw personal response is given, 
tffoTt to see the object as tit 
Jit really is bu well and truly 


The authenticity 
of madness 


t* an effort which can never 
succeed. That It must nt 
■ Nil; that the object 
a itself it really is can never 
I? be known, is guaranteed by 
Mure or individual persons, bv 
Ml ure nf society, even, the i>! t Mo- 
wn tell us, by the nature of niintl 
liiJ »l* of the certainty 
lUir effort of objectivity will full 
J ® what it uims at, those who 
3“ ,n f make the eff..rt do so 
« »meihiiig like a sense of in- 
honour and out of the faith 
j™ ft Pwtlcal life, which in- 

ttrll™ ’I' 01 ® ^ e * glMKl 

fw rom , Mr,!n the relative 
inc endeavour. 

J “I?" il ,at these reasons for 
ttUn e ^ ,, - t ,,f ol, icrtivity have 
IwMn Ul »versally compelling. 
lywKareely fail to he oivare 
Present time tlielr 
u ,? onf ^ rns 111® belief 
«tl» in dlS( ! red Aed because it 
taBiJi V® '"“"“ediate relation 
Cj> 1 m*«l always stand 

?»Sr ate t0 . le - lhat through 

can never know the world 


The impulse tn transcend rational 
ntind would seem tn be very deeply 
rooted in man's nature. Be Fore 
modern anthropology taugbr us not 
to despise or condescend to it, the 
highest literary nnd philosophical 
tradition of Western civilization look 
sympathetic cognizance of it, to- 
gether with the various means by 
which it is thought to be reulizcd. 
Madness, for example, figures mem- 
orably in the work nf Plato, Shakes- 
peare, Cervantes, Nictzsclic, and 
Yeats, all nf whom represent it 
as n condition productive of 
truths which ure not accessible 
to our habitual und socially 
cou nte na need mode or parcep- 
tinn und constitute uu Hdver.se 
judgment upon it. No one is ever in 
doubt that their represent ntion of 
mad in- ss is uf the profoundest and 
most cogent import, yet no one ever 
supposes them to be urging it upon 
us that madness, because of tho 
heuristic and moral powers they 
n scribe to it. is n state of existence 
which is to be desired nnd sought 
for mid, as it were, socially estab- 
lished. To suy that mildness is for 
them merely a figure of speech would 
nut, 1 think, stale the case umirulejy. 
But while their representation of l lie 
powers of madness is doubtless some- 
thing more than a metaphorical con- 
struct, it does not ask fur credence 
us u practicable actuality, hi our day 
It has become possible to claim just 
such credence for the idea thnt mad- 


In wliut 1 liuve said ibis evening T 
have hied to cuiiniss the situation 
m which mind stands in our nation 
at the present lime. M.v emphasis 
luis been on Mic vicissitudes of the 
■Situation, on those circumstances of 
several kinds which iniahi be ihnuglit 
tu limit a free, general participation 
in the activities of mind or to baffle 
its intentions and fatigue its 
energies. 

. A* w* look back over history, it 
J* difficult to say what part mind 
tins played in the life of nations. A 
tuition's life gets carried on by many 
agencies, of which conscious and 
self-conscious mind has seldom over 


the long past seemed the most 
salient. Mere liahit and inertia are 


powerful elements of a national life, 
as are old pieries, as are commit- 
ments to particular social interests 
or classes. And intelligence lias 
always been nf moment, what we 
call practical intelligence, which, in 
the degree to which it is effectual, 


is nrtihubly more than simply practi- 
cal. But at a point ill relatively recent 


rat. But at a point in relatively recent 
history, about four centuries ago, 
there would seem to have developed 
some obscure iinarticulutcd idea that 
mind, in the sense in which I have 
been speaking of it, ouglii ro have 


a place in the national enterprise. 1 
refer tu a phenomenon nf English 
life in the sixteenth century which 
j. II. Hexler describes in an interest- 
ing essay, “The Education of the 
Aristocracy in the Renaissance”, in 
Rcu/iprdi.s-uN in ffirtoru: the sudden 
movement of the aristocracy and 
gentry into the schools and the two 
universities. 

These bud hitherto been the pre- 
serve uf boys and young men of the 
lower classes who were pi epnritig 
fui careers in rlie Church. But now, 
to an extent which in some quarters 
was thought to be xcundulmis, lheir 
places were pre-empted by young 
gentlemen. The uew tendency wns 
the mine .surprising bccuu.se it wont 
uguiiisi the settled I radii ion of aristo- 
crutic oducntimi, which bud con- 
cerned itself wholly with maimers 
and graces mid bad quite explicitly 
excluded all intellectual training as 
unsuitable tu a man of gentle birth. 
Professor Hexler discovers un docu- 
ment fcd reason for the suddon 


ness is u beneficent condition, to be 


new is «« i« ,, - e 

understood us the parnUjftin ot 
utiibctiiic existence and cognition. 

This view is advanced not only by 
speculative laymen but ulso by u 
notable section of post-Freud Mil 

.i- 111 Uf l O lllllll. 


psychiatric opinion with wide influ- 
ence in the intellectual community. 
The position is argued on grounds 


which are quite overtly puliticul. The 
line is taken that insanity is directly 


change 1 ho speculates, however, that 
it wos hr might about by the growing 


related tn the malign structures nnd 
forces of society, nut as a mere pas- 
sive effect but, rather, as an active 
and sigiiilicant response to society s 


intention of the upper classes to take 
a more immediate and active part in 
the government of tlie nation. What 
their sons would learn ut Winchester 
and Eton, at Oxford and Cambridge, 
the disciplines of theology and clus- 


iberal illiberalism 


MARTIN LIP9ET : 
^rathVlini versJt y 
i Rutledge and Keggn Paul 


culture among the young, since the 
gap is within the' current generation 
rather than between generations. 


Seymour Lipset's analysis gives 
one a very good idea of how to set up 


COm P ,OJt b0f >k 
1 BmoUnt research 


a university crawling with student 
discontent, and by the same token 
about how to destroy such a univer- 
sity. First of all, select students who 
come from upper-middle-class profes- 
sional and academic families with a 
liberal intellectual ethos and include 
as many Jews as possible. • Make sure 
the students are migrant In every 
sense and eschew any provincial ele- 
ment in favour of cosmopolitan .com- 
petitiveness. Hire teachers who are 
prestigious, mobile and competitive 
und who can both annoy students by 
absenteeism, and' encourage them 
with liberal noises. Give the students 
self-government. Increase the size 
of the university. Make wire thnt 
there Is maximum opportunity for n 
clash -between experts needing huge 
grants to perform esoteric, guantita- 
tive research and opinionated human- 

f . 1 . .a . . 11 n * nntilap 


? ban h* iS. J wlll ch never- 
*■ Pfaxwifi k D,,e<i down to a 

Sttef SSk n? er *, 1 Bl ? lcs * 

\ jho ,f- n “ “berpl univer- 
W' m'eaiure^TkL 1 ?! on 

! l ° e ral demo- 

&tfe , har B H£l? ,,Bslve 
iNe i n L?5. ad «ny are not run- 


tfr™nah ac n H^ 3 * VB ,a mny. 

^;y5S!Srm°i t e r i , h n e 
’b. "lib 


C?) with t hp 5 0 not “Oinbard- 
^ SiDiiSfi mo,t radical and 
belieffStjJ th eir own 

t W ut onftry senti ' 

middle 

M2^nicaH,.HJ t ” e a «*demfe 

z *w«h it? SL lect y and 

*halt d by*w ard “ bt M 


S.(W»evtT ; if. J/ .working 

4ter often repro- 

HM-SfiS i n tornu of a 


What lliey would seem suddenly lu 
have identified and wanted to cap- 
ture for themselves whs wliat nowa- 
days wc might call the mpsrigue of 
mind— its energy, its intent tonality, 
its impulse towurds inclusive nchs 
iiiu. 1 completeness, its search for co- 
here nco with due regard for the in- 
tegrity of the elements which it 
brings into relation with eucb other, 
its power of looking before and after. 
In some inchoate way these ambi- 
tious upper-class parents of tlie six- 
teenth century sought the character- 
istic traits of mind which they might 
incorporate into tlie activities of gov- 
ernment ; and in so doing, in pursu- 
ing their inarticulate intuit inn (hut 
mm cl made the model of the practi- 
cal activity of society, they proposed 
the ideal nature of the niodcru 
nation-state. 

With the pnssage of lime that dim 
perception bos achieved a fuller 
consciousness — we now judge socie- 
ties aud tlicir government*- by tlie 
same criteria we use in estimating 
the rightness of the conduct of mind. 
Wu judge them by their energy, their 
intentioimlity, tlicir impulse inwards 
inclusiveness, by their striving to- 
wards coherence with due regard for 
the integrity of the disparate ele- 
ments they comprise, liv their power 
of looking before and after. Plain, 
when lie undertook in say wlmt the 
right conduct nf mind should be, 
found the paradigm in the just 
society. We reverse that procedure, 
finding the paradigm of a just society 
in the right conduct of mind. 


Mind’s loss of 
self-confidence 


Tu describing suiue of the special 
vicissitudes which ut the present time 
attend the right conduct of mind, it 
has not been tuy intention to suggest 
(lint these, though disquieting, ore 
overwhelming. -I have not meant to 
say that mind, in Wells's phrase, is 
at the end of its tether. In my 
nccoiint of its present situation I 
have represented mind through its 


ideal purposes and through the pro- 
cedures and altitudes by which it 
moves towards the realization of 
these ends, through its criteria of 
order, inclusiveness, and coherence. 


This is the text of the first annual 
Thomas Jefferson lecture in the 


Humanities which Professor Trilling 
Rave in Washington in April. The 


Tn Speak of mind only in this way is 
not to describe the life of mind iii its 


lecture is financed ftp rite National 
Endowment for the Humanities “ tr. 


full actunlity us a human pheno- 
menon. Seen in its totality, seen his- 


torically, tho life of mind consists 
as much in its failed efforts as in its 


successes, in its false starts, its mere 
approximations, its very errors. .It 


Endowment for the Humanities “ tr 
ftcFp bridge tho gap between learn- 
ing: and public affairs " iiu enabling 
major thinkers to firing f/ieir " wis- 
dom, kpouifciige arid experience to 
bear on contemporary concerns n . 
Professor Trilling^ lecture wilt be' 
published in the United States bp 
the Viking Press. 


LIONEL 


produce exactly that alienation (if the 
moderates' you originally feared. In 
the last resort you can only, hope to 
be saved by student schism. 

This book is massively fair and Pro- 
fessor Li pset points out just how his 
fairness has been impugned from 
both left and right. He shows both by 
reference to his own record and by 
tho views stated in this book that he 
stands by his own liberalism, One or 
the techniques he uses to establish 
the apparent fairness of his position 
is to quote from those members of 
the left who \ieve retained enough 
devotion to the ideals of a university 
to' be repelled by the mindless, emo- 
tive dogmatism of students or who 

• 1 i ..•■li.li avnunsnra Al rsb 


Sincerity and Authenticity 


nve > ----- 

have had enough experience of fas- 
cism to see where the parallels be-. 

P . film API t<*l Q I 


tween fascism gnd superficial radi- 
calism art. Thus ; he quotes with 
enormoug effectiveness from .Paul 
Goodman, Noam Chomsky,- Peter 
Berger, BarrjngtDn Moore, Eugejie 
Genovese, add sfivejrai pthers. It Is* 


‘Like all good ci itics, Lionel Trilling is both predictable 
and unpredictable. All his criticism, bears the stamp of ■ 
contemporary concern and.of a gifted, individual mind . . 
Sincerity atod Authenticity is no exception, and is full of 
ideas, insights, and surprises.’—Laurence Lerher in 
the New Statesman . i 1 : ' 


• ink • Intellectuals i with: a grudge 
flpninqr lintli hureaUCT&cy Bud tom- 






against both bureaucracy jibd to®- 
merciaHsm- HavealargesectordedP 
cated to the social sciences; ana 
humanities. When trouble comes, 
give way and -don't call the ppuce 
because you know it will offeud Jllie 
" moderates ” and whert that fails 
because demands are 
sure that it does, call' tbe'fcobce and 


Trilling’s arguments, complex but lucid, have an 
intensity th$!t never generates a spurious excitement. *- 
Frank iCennode ip The Observer f 


, utterly fair, empirical, • balanced, 
scholarly and true. In the. eyes of 
radical students whai more damning 

indictment could orie hove ? ■ 
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NOVEMBER BOOKS 


The Cecil King 
Diary 1965-1970 

A candid record of con versa 
lions, opinions and inside 
anecdotes concerning the 

men who rule Britain, f 3.00 


Han Suyin 
The Morning 
Deluge 

Mao Tsctung nnd the 
Chinese Revolution 1893- 
1953. 

Illustrated with 46 photn- 
Rrnphs and maps. 15 .00 


A Piece of Truth 
Am a Ha Fleming 

Lady Fleming's account of 
her interrogation, trial mid 
imprisonment in rhe 
Colonels' Greece. £2.95 


On Drink 
Kingsley Amis 

A handbook for the drinking 
mail. Nicolas Bentley drew 
the pictures. £ 1.00 


Bigfoot 
John Napier 

An account of the Yeri and 
the Sasquatch in myth and 
reality. Illustrated, £ 2.95 


The New 
Promethean s 
Robert S; de Ropp 

A study of the use and mis- 
use uC modem science. 12.95 


No vy Mir 
Edited by Michael 
Gfenny 

Selected articles from the 
literary 


lauding Soviet 
periodical. 


£5.00 


The Energy of 
Slaves 

Leonard Cohen 

His new volume of poetry. 
Cloth £1.75, paper 95 p 


Wandering 
Hermann Hesse 

’Notes and sketches. Transla- 
ted by Jauips Wright. £1,60 


The Times 
Anthology of ■ 
Detective Stories 

The ten best stories from a 
competition judged by Lord 
: Butler, Tom Stoppard end 
• Agatha Christie. ./ , • £1 .?£ 


Enemies , 

A Love Story 
Isaac Basheyis Singer ! 

A novel about •. European 
.refugees learnipg to live with 
‘their ghosts, in the New 
World. ■; . - •: ££.95 


Catholics 1 
- Brian Moore 

The comie 1 Vtory ot p revolu- 
tionary priest In cpnflict with 
the conservative ‘monks, of 
Muck Abbey. ; ' £1.2S‘ 


Devil Daddy 
. John Blackburh 

:A thriller which mixes magic 
and modern . science. £1.60 


Report on the Chairman 


HAN SUYIN : 

The Morning Deluge 

Mho Tsoi ting and the CJiinoe Revo- 
lution, 1893-1953 

G15p[>. Cape. £5. 

11 an Suyin luis been in nnd out uf 
China ever since tiic Conununisis 
came to power, and her writings nnd 
lectures in rccenr years have raven led 
her as a persuasive proponent nf the 
Peking viewpoint on world problems. 
Yet she lias remained a committed 
hotirgeolse, unconverted to com- 
munism, in her own personal life. 
Many of her friends and observers 
of the Chinese scene have wan- 
dered how she managed thus (a 
have the host, ns it seemed, of both 
worlds. 

The Morning Deluge makes it 
clear that even Dr Han bus noi been 
able to crack the nut of silence 
which lias been cultivated nr mind 
the life of Mao Tse-tung and many 
incidents in the history of the 
Chinese Communist Parly. She 
gained no uccess to Mao himself, 
his family, his confidants or his 
papers, and is obliged to offer us 
a biography with no new material 
of real significance. 

She has interviewed many lowly 
participants in great events, typified 
perhaps by Chen Chung-fong, Mao's 
batman-orderly In the Civil War. 
This 

eye-witness and pnriicipnnr know- 
ledge ofren contradicted sun it- of 


the maleria! enshrined in cctluin 
docunii-iii*. 1 feel t hut some uf (his 
published material lias acquired 
sacred ness hy repetition, hut that 
the development nf (lie Chinese 
Revolution luis rum rati ic let! some 
of die assumptions made. 

Yet the cases when- this new evi- 
dence is of substantial help are sur- 
prisingly few. One uf them .should 
nave been Lite episode cm the Long 
March in 1935, when Mao's column 
pnrted company with iluit of his rival, 
Chung Kuo-tnn, in the notorious 
Grasslands — and Chti Tell, Man's 
most trusted colleague, struck south 
with Chung instead uf north with 
Man. Man and Chang subsequently 
hlanicd each other for the split. Dr 
Han's quota t ions from eye-witnesses 
lend colour tu the dramatic scene. 
Imr hardly dear up the mystery of 
why and how the Red Army divided. 
" Chou ISn-lai ”, she conipluins, 
“proved as reticent as Mao.” 

This is doubtless to be explained 
by the controversial nature of the 
event. Hut the predicament of the 
writer about contemporary Chinn, 
even of one so sympathetic, is re- 
vcnlcd when n biographer nf Man 
cannot clarify even minor details. 
Thus in 1947 Man “ spent his spare 
rime learning * a foreign language 
Unfortunately we are nor told which 
one.” Has discretion ever been 
carried to such IcurlIis ? 

Dr Ilan is aware of the dangers of 
Nccond-hniid evidence. “ It is impos- 
sible”, she admits early nil in the 
book, “in gel a iinn-hugiogrupiiic 


Settlers or spies? 


STEPHEN FITZGERALD : 

China and the Overseas Chinese 

268pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£5.90. 

Due of the burners to clear thinking 
about China during the height of 
the Cold War whs the assumption 
iliur the Chinese, like all other Com- 
munist governments, were fixed in 
their hue minus, laid plans for 
decades ahead, and harnessed all 
available forces to aid their inter- 
national revolutionary purpuse. That 
these governments might hesitate 
when awkward choices presented 
themselves, or that they might find 
some uf their assumed allies to be 
more of an encumbrance than an 
asset, not least that they might find 
thair nationalist oiul revolutionary 
sentimonts pulling in opposite direc- 
tions — these possibilities were 

rarely considered by those who 
thought it their task to devise 
Western policy. 

China's relations with the Over- 
seas Chinese fell Into this category. 
Some relationship with these ex- 
patriates could not be avoided by the 
China of 1949. Yet it was quickly 
discovered that the status of the 
Overseas Chinese raised all kinds of 
difficulties. Twist and turn as they 
did to formulate sensible principles 
in responding to the problems of the 
large Chinese communities in South- 
east Asia, there^ was Uttle change in 
the Western premise that these 
Chinese were Chairman Mao's 
advance guard in an expansionist 
march, into the region. 

.. Stephen Fitzgerald’s booh is the 
first factually, detailed bpd irtipecc- 
altfe study- to dissipate 1 tpiy such 
Ideas. Other books have made these 
points’ before : . but '..none , so 
-thoroughly,' based on a careful study 
of all the Chinese statements and 
&ctlbn$. China and the ± .Overseas 
Cfiihese should be a- standard , work,, 
and the - subject -is ; one' that will he : 
.with us for spme t^me yet; dot all 
the. governments of Southeast' Asia 
pre- ready ;to - trust .their Chitted ds 
•assimilable ^ulzensr ; 

. ' The views for/ned about Chinese 
Ifttentlons fn -the 1950b often put 
too much weight on the Overseas 
Chinese. But i tpey .wer? accessible; 
mainland China for the most part 1 
.was not. In the view from SOutK-easr 
Asia looking norchwaLdSr—battjcu-, 
Tarty tpe British vipw moulded fby' 
the Malayan emergency-Hlr was ob- 
vious that China- should make use bf. 
these Intelligent, industrious people 
to subvert unstable regimes or. to 
Infiltrate local - ' nationalist rnovo- 
meets. The fact r : that the' Oversea* 
Chinese were almost all emigrehti 


from only two Chinese provinces, 
mid those two most -scpiirarcil cul- 
1 uni lly nml linguisiirally in cliaiac- 
iit from the resi, never stood in the 
way »f the genera I i/m ions Unit were 
made. 

Of course the struggle between the 
Chinese Cummunist and Kuuinlntanjg 
parries lunl gone uq in these com- 
munities ti ud it iiiitui'uliy had its own 
life in 1949 irrespectivu of Peking's 
Itesi tut ions. It was easy fur Kun- 
minrunp supporters tu fiisicr belief 
in Peking's sinister purposes. And 
this despite ihe plain declaration In 
1959 that 

the Chinese people have never 
sought, nnr will | buy in the future 
seek, to exploit, the Overseas 
Chinesu in linrni uiiy country, nr. to 
utilize the so-called “ surplus 9 
popuhitiiin as a means of “ expan- 
sion ”. This also serves to smash 
thoroughly the slanders spread by 
imperialism nnd foreign reaction- 
aries chat the Overseas Chinese are 
China's “ fifth column “ for sub- 
version, and that an increase in (he 
Chinese population will become a 
” threut” to China's neighbours in 
Asia. 

" Not surprisingly ”, comments Mr 
Fitzgerald, “ no foreign government 
appears to have taken notice nf this 
statement, and yet it was an accurate 
representation of China's Overseas 
Chinese policy." 

His hook follows changing Chin- 
ese policy not merely towards rhe 
expatriate communities hut also in- 
wards those who came to China for 
higher education and the flow of the 
old retiring to the homeland. The 
mixture bf pride and of obligation 
by the homelarld in. face « of > the 
needs of sometimes cruelly persecu- 
ted communities conflicted with a 
Changing' political pattern. Peaceful - 
coexistence as expounded by Chou 
En-lai at Bandung in 1955 drew 
assurances about the Overseas. Chin- 
.esc front the Chinese government 
that should halve Satisfied the new 
states of South-east Asia. But the 
resentmfent and the envy of - the 
Overseas Chinese often had a long 
history. They, were reedy scapegoats. 
Events were boy And Peking's direct 
influence and they were quick to 
acknowledge it. • , 

. Th . e ., problem pf these cOmmuni- 
ties, like other hangovers of the era 
. of European expansion, admits of no 
8 L m [ pr ?, ®! lswer - The possibilities of 
^similariokr af-e .greater .fir- some 
countries than' Jn other?. The bal- 
ance of riumbers varies 1 enormously. 
1 “tor marriage Is relatively easy- jn 
^he Thdravada Buddhist countries, 

' ^elMusiim- ones. 


ui-rauni nf Man’s i-hililluiiHl days." 
Hut I ho refrain luis m ho repeal ml 
all tun often : “ We must coiuent 
oiir.sL'lves wiih inipeifect knowledge. 
. . . Man's relationship with i In- men 
around him will never lie fully 
known.” Mao's marriage to llo ‘I'zii- 
chon in 1931 is dismissed in two 
lines, t hough ii lasied more than 
seven years and she was the mother 
or Milo's two haliies who (“ it is 
said ” — again no confinu.iiion) were 
left behind with [Umsjiiiis when ihe 
Long M a rcli began and were never 
found iignin. 

Dr Han's purl mil nevertheless sets 
nm to cnrrei'i some errnr.s of irs pre- 
decessors. She he rales those who 
describe Mao us a licit peasiuit's 
sun, .since lii.s father was ” a poor 
neasiini driven hy the memory of 
hunger and want A low pages 
later, however, we are told : “ Bui 
the rich were exporting their rice 
to the city. One consignment be- 
longing to Mao Tset ling’s fattier, who 
wus now running n grain trade, was 
seized by ihe poor villagers. Man 
sided with them against his father." 
And we learn Mini Man’s role as n 
rnide-iiiiimi leader has been under- 
estimated (victim, it is explained, 
VL ll,e Cl,h of I-iw Shan-elii in the 
1950s and early ]%0s), in spite of 
Ins ]iiiiiiecring work in organizing 
ihe Anymiii rnalininers in 1921-22. 

Curiously, the most indiginiiinn is 
directed against the .suggestion tliui 
Mao whs imprisoned on die eve 
of the Lung March for delving his 
seniors in ihe party leadership (who 
included Chou Kn Ini ,u ih.u lime), 
this. Dr Man complains, is ha seif on 
stones put ahum by defectors from 
llie party — and “ the primary mini- 
valinn of defectors is jusiification 
for their running away”. Just so: 
hut a prime motive fur the writings 
ol those who stay is equally In jusrify 
their staying. And Dr linn is nor 
nlinve quoting mi arch-defector like 
Cluing Kiio-ini) when, for example, 
she finds him denouncing l.iu Slum- 
dii, a more recent renegade, as anti- 
pathetic in tin- class si niggle, 

Liu, incidentally, is said ns u fact 
to have renounced Cum mini Ism in » 
Mioniintang jail in 1931. and to have 
been released to heiuuie a spy ,uul 
“llie Kiinminlang inan" wilhiit tiio 
Cliinese ('iminiiniisi I'.nty. Thou 
follows a strange simemeiii: 
“ Wlivther this is ciirreci nr not is 
not known, hut the persiiniility of 
those who talk uf this event seems 


polygamous pressures 


to hr a guarantee that I 
Hit* sort did happen." Hlunri^w 

stale and denutv ia„. e •j'h*® 


*mi * A,iM “ , " 1 


•sss^ser- 


\' r Ijputcll. us that thelan a? 
iho Light Points for the Aia 
lit the Ued Army adopted in 
were added hy Lin to Mao'; oh 

CIV flllitii inn.d.l. f •- . . 


six (they inveigh against taUezi 
erltes with women ami illtjwj 

captives). Bm she hastily » u “ r Vj" >'? 

this is only hearsay and ** H e T l, - S 

daily confirmed. Again, S®^ eri T, : w i n, f li T\ r 3 * she VT 
went to Anyuan in 1930. a bleaehed mid eHnt-eaieri, 

explains that ‘‘ some wy ^ H .' r ° ?/' '? I 1 ??!?; 

Piao uccompanled Mao. But ^H-Sll e l.° U, 0 | t i,’ e 


dence was produced by RedGuS sl* nn 8.° u * 
uhd may be incorrect. V alert, pin-point eyes. 
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ptllCllS SINGER : 
H,KUn Story 


a in David Levine f 
s6 *i Needles features u group of 
-jiwni interpreters of urban 
a life in postwar Ainericn. An 
rffated, would-be-frlc tully Saul 
examines the reader with h 
ironical eve. Bernurd Mulaniud, 
pinched expression guurded by 


e page 
Of the 


Dr Ilan is, nf course, an ijjftili* Ur Singer who enjoys the 
of Mao, nnd she will not aUw W 2ill ' er,r y “ folk of sage 

he has erred in any imporuint# I ( a ^ ,er:asrc P os [ to, '- v . °*, u trndi- 
pcct. Her only concession tn fcip il wisdom not to bo distilled out 
mentis that Mao is ” absoImelyruW*' dealings of men, he stands 
less because lie is dedicated, aftfl from fashions of mood and 
absolutely convinced that he can 

vince by logic, which is not tiunttlira, therefore, it is a .surprise 
true”. But “wc cannot fault fata fed him throwing himself with 


his grand design, and since his puU rigour into the territory uf Mi 
design is nearly ali of himseif.tkffei and Mr Mahunud. Mcminn 
is little else Ion to fault”. Kir, the luckless Coney Islander 


The principal incident in vh murages to involve himself with 
Mao emerges leis than heroicallji w wires at once, would seem to 
other biographies is probath ii re all the makings of a Bellow 
savage suppression of the Tub hid. with his unique inability 
mutiny against his leadership f tab ends meet without blowing 
1930. But Dr Han claims tbit 'an fcw somewhere. Herman fancies 
known agents of the Kunmim i vitli one of his women lie is 
were liquidated ; about 400 ID'S «Miug a new creed founded on 
men were tried and canderaud wlu«: in the exhausted inlor- 
Slie goes tm approvingly to G»j s between his red-hot nights he 
American scholar, John Ruc,wg Writes for a tycoon-style rabbi 
opinion that Man did not ind (would not he out of place in u 
instance display the 'ruth lewis U P Roth novel, 
the Stalinists. • • U Mr Singer has nut changed 

Any hope that the dry acd 
treat men r of Communist heron a 
llieir conllicts could lie transrerfi 
hy a writer of I fun Suyiu’sj* 
must he ubundoned. Taiiwin 
she observes at one puiiU mllus 
t Ii ii l Murxist analysis isnoi"" 


i his is tin social comedy, however 
bitter. Henmiii's .schemes are not the 
children of a fusliiuualily disurdei-ed 
braju, inn tlie manic spniutiugs of a 
ludicrously .swollen ego. They repre- 
sent a h.iliii of subterfuge contracted 
by Herman during his years spent 
hiding out (rum the Nn/is in n Polish 
hayloft, his food carried in and bis 
excrement carried out by the plain, 
dim, devoted peasant girl, Yuclwiga, 
who begins ilie hook ns his only 
known wife. The arrival uf his pre- 
war wife Tamara, still hearing in her 
body one nf I lie- Nazi bullets respon- 
sible for bur presumed death, re- 
awakens a scarcely dnrmaui sense nf 
panic ; mid when Hcrnum's hlghly- 
sexed, highly-strung mistress Musiiu 
announces her pregmmey, he is 
driven itnn a third niurriupe that 
completes, for the lime being, his 
personal catastrophe. 

The fact that Musha's pregnancy is 
nil extravagantly hysterical one, cul- 
minating in a belated collapse 
(“ Everything happens to us refu- 
gees ”, remarks a neighbour, in a 
chorus-like capacity), gives Mr 
Singer n further opportunity for 
launching into all-out farce, blit lie 
resists : Herman's exhaustion luis 
taken him beyond the possibility of 
comically violent reaction. A page 
Inter, Tamara appears on the 
threshold of the home Herman 
shares with Yudwigu, and the situa- 
tion begins finally to slip out of his 
feeble grasp. Yudwigu becomes preg- 
nant; Masha, hitherto unaware of 
Tamara’s resurrection, is suddenly 
suspicious. And it is rii ‘ Mushu, who 
oilers Bi nder, in what he feels to he 
his inevitable decline, the possibility 
of an appropriaiely cataclysmic fall, 
that Herman turns at the Iasi, leaving 
Yudwigu to her stricken confinement 
mui Tiunuru lo her capable, sorrow- 
ful resignation. The tbrnirs of the 
hayloft claim Hcrniuii Binder once 


again. VYliai tan sustain n Tailliless 
leftover frnm the war ? 

The cynically nmiical pnssiliililic.s 
nf this mil line, the machinery of help- 
less error anil reckless deceit tliai 
inexorably syulimis n!Y a mail’s power 
of cl mice, make up a familiar pattern 
in modern Jewish fiction ; luit no out- 
line can dn justice in the larger moral 
subtleties of Mr Singer's tale. To be- 
gin with, i he grisly |Uiwer uf the past 
over tlie tenement, life of refugees in 
the immediate posLivar period is 
nutde hurrowingly real, not ny solemn 
ii icanl a linns nf grief hut through tlie 
appalling spontaneity with which ihe 
recent horrors leap into the mi nils uF 
ihe sufferers. 

Mr Singer tactfully points out, ill 
nn author's note, that he 11 did not 
have the privilege of going through 
ihe Hitler holocaust ”, but it is plain 
thai his cluiractei's did. “ If l want 
in do .something", complains Mushu, 
“ | have to imagine that a German is 
standing over me with a gun-” 
“ Where are the Nazis ? ” she in- 
quires, “ pluyf nlly ”, when con- 
fronted hy ii scene of unnatural sere- 
nity. A plate of fond is sent back, 
and a waiter snorts, “ By Hitler you 
ate better ? ” Cheap, hysterica] words 
lull truer in the messy context of 
these lives than a pngeful of reasoned 
scruple. 

It is interesting that un autlinr thus 
concerned tn put conscience in its 
context should have so little sense nf 
place— or rather, so little need of ll. 
Mr Singer's appetite for “ evocation ” 
extends only to conversational 
nuance (trail slated here very pleas- 
ingly front t lie Yiddish by Alizn 
Sliovrin mid Elizabeth Shub), for ho 
ignores America almost totally. For 
He ruin ii Broiler, America is a place 
where Jews are everywhere on tho 
move : and it is not Poland. No more 
need he said. This is a fine addition 
to a legeuduiy body of work. 


Bssi^rtiBSmatic perambulations 


uisn piny n part in snch jfawjjjj ^ 
i lie life of u Chairman. “ Become 
Party member does not ««»■ 
emotion, it transmutes it. 
express itself in pnJjncpl ling* 
But she cun not put the psychoHpJ 
(lush mi tlie ideological mu* 5. 


MIM 0!, MUR, ; 

Ifesur E|wilon 

► fans ; (iallinuird. 2Ufr. 


The unseeing eye 


RODERICK Mai'l-ARQUIIAU i Editor) 
Sino-Amoricnn Relations 
265pp. David and Charles. £4.25. 


being the fifth letter of the 
„ dpbabet, it stands more or 
i k^i 0 " ! l,al l‘ a Fit' sw lipsilan 
■ Claudo Ollier's fifth novel. 
a J ^ uminu “»d Deltn nro 
, , ■ • miM bt ' l,ore 1,01 explicitly us 

thought Ins action wouW » » tat as proviously visited 

One might bo able to ju« J ' PJwiji a system known as the 

of the American , reaciioo to .Toe place of the Prism In the 

posedly hostile Chino by a g U Mrerae is, quite simply. 
War— if American Prism is M Ollier’s 

about the cause and wJ* ^ JJJ 5 integrated oeuvre, in 



puMlhle. If this is supposed to menu 
that it cimld ho read ns straight 
Science Fiction, iltu promise is mis- 
guided : as SI’ it would bo very dull 
indeed. Tlie novel can only fruitfully 
lie read for what it is meant to be : 
an extended metaphor of tin! 
novel 1st Vs lonely exploration of his 
medium. A few of Epsilon's features 
and scenes are quite readily explic- 
able, since they are ctHtimnn to other 
hooks of tho itoueeaii remmi, but 
most are tint, and there is much 
hard thinking to be dune by those 
who feel inclined to rise to M 
Ollier's challenge and work out for 
themselves the literal meaning of all 
that gnes on. 

Dominant in f.n Vie sur Epsilon is 
the planet's terrain, symmetrically 
divided into snow and sand, tho first 
at a temperature of minus 30', the 


second at plus 30*. O’s exploration 
is made carefully along the North- 
South axis between the two, in the 
narrow belt where snow and snml 
cun mix. As woll as hot and cold, 
Epsilon also hns much tn offer hy 
way of colours, ns one would hope 
from a planet in a system called the 
Prism. And for all the apparent 
nridiLV of the novel's scheme, it is 
enintiinially mid stylistically varied. 
There is much for O to fear, from, 
for example, certain meteorological 
oddities, which threaten him with 
alien reminiscences confusion or 
even oblivion. 

It is not likely that anv reader of 
La Vie sur Epsilon will ever get 
quite to tlie bottom of it and work 
out avery one of its elaborately 
ambivalent images. But of its 
exacting kind, it is a successful and 
admirable book. 


Right to left 


niunlsts 
know 


with jargon to go homo 
of a western r curler. 

AUowiiig.fnr -this bias. the Chinese 
come out much the better frnin the 
contrasting documents. Cun one 
imagine Chou Kn-Jai turning from 
his conversation with President 
Nixon last. Februury to quote Dean 
Acheson (January, 1950) ; 
the Chinese, have administered 

Formosa for 4 years. Neither the — — • • Ji »-ow vr.a 

United States nor nny other ally ntqnv Ar r i, P v ear ^ 
,. ever questioned that authority got last before tne j |app ijy ^ 
and that occupation. When For- tho speaker _ tv'ail- Tu rr ,i? 
mosa was made a province of 1 ‘flflectf' ^ ft 

China, nobody raised ^nv lawyer’s s&SS 39 

doubts about ihaf. 'That was that SehL 

regarded. as in dccordanjiu with. c Stment to^ cnr£rt te A: 

But of course the fiaiins made by, n jJow^ihere is. 

Lonimunist government iweye found ment arid the 
to^ be qtiite different from those eaiily and; invisibly a? 
mide 1 by . Chiang Kai-shek. Nor did slipped on rt ‘’ 


S were. fcftfgaSfe 


full of 
Pre- 


ROMANO BILENCIH : 

II bottnne di Staliugrado 

175pp. Florence: Vullecchi. L 2,400. 


is “ radically 


tionpl government .. 
Still, it moves. InTIS 


OEin, "‘Y' ,n|d lta» 

Congress was WnTg,, t W. 
cannot “crept “xerdse L. 

monv over Asia J ojti 


President TrunianVaff^don that 
he would not intervene, in the Chinese strategic 

ielr political assumv u jydaW 


: i/:i ■■ ... 



Chinese civil war last very long : 
with the outbreak of the Korean 
.War and his interdiction: of Chinese 

. -Taiwan .j, 

temporary 


fhd? C feca.l Wjr-jl 

Farqunar’s choice is * j, gd 


fgs»i 


war and his interdiction of Chinese hfs Introduction. ^ 
attack Oq Taiwan he did ju«» that, the book j dn«* 5 . 
however temporary in in effect he . background* , 


M Af0Hr 8nCt Witl,0 ‘ ,t ,If O Ol 
N on V fe-™! expedition has 

ii^ofordw ff.1, 5 P ace8 hlp is 
Wh thoK d th -57 are 0UE of 
^jtach^th 886, i T " e y aru aI?ft 

Otter, since 
bf SJSf ts h ? ve B«ig off 
A’ Tho^‘^ 0ra ^ 0,1 * nd not ’ 

iW R ST5 e „ s f aro t 01T0s ’ 

jjlhe s i SL 1 S , * fo I ur i h man, 
the K'P “nU the ebu- 

of thi 6 ?’ *5 °' thQ b,ank 

.b landsrn KV e, e ^. aI ^‘ flotR 

hh Q don, finds, 

I anrf „ aBue 2 **1 turn, 

NR Sth 8 t? s i?rt0 

M iviJi™.' Eortb- La Vie 
sinci t t. had to be, a $uc- 
» ' c outc otne of 0*s: 





.'J'? *./•>- 


Rumann Bilenchi's /I fto((OFie dl 
Stalingradn (Tltc Button front 
•Stalingrad J impresses by its techni- 
cai skill and its success in explain- 
ing thirty years of ftahan history 
ic 1920 to c 1930; in terms of 
emblematic events which, If not all 
based directly oil historical fact, 
never strain belief. Divided into 
three parts, the novel gives portraits 
in miniature, first w.ihe rise of 
Fascism, as it affected, the lives of 
a handful of people in a small town 
in Tuscany, then of warnme Italy 
during the collapse of the regime, 
and finally of the resumption ol 

sOtiaT conflict ’after ’the wui'r 

One clta racier. Marco, is the centre 
of aueutimi for nihu of the book, tie 
develops frqut a Fascist sympathizer 
to member of tlie Resistance, and on 
to political organizer of the icrr- 

With remarkable succinctness. Signor 

Biletichi uses Marco to coovey a 
vision of hisioricuf am| sondl change. 
Hid life acquires* synoptic vdluq; as 


if the experience of a nation had 
beeh compressed info it : bqt tins is 
done so unobtrusively that we are 
hardly aware that the subject of the 
novel is at least as much public 
affairs as- a web of relationships be- 
tween individuals. Like a sponta- 
neous, first-hand account of the life 
of a man of action, the book moves 
easily from great public events to 
apparently insignificant epispaes, and 
from the central role to that of minor 
characters, without changing key or 
losing pace. The story is plainly 
tuld and psychologically complete. 

Ouly in Italy, perhaps, would it be 
unsurprising to find Marco, son of .a 
Socialist and a Fascist sympathizer 
in bis you tli, later becoming Com- 
munist Party organiser of a . strik- 
ingly non- totalitarian kind. At a 
time whet* neo- Fascism Jn, Italy is 
boasting of its acts of terrorism and 
Us leaders are openly appealing tor. 
a subversion of tW Stato, and . when; 
the Communist Party has become a 
strenuous supporter of the Consti- 
tution. tiiis book, where ideolqgicel 
differences are resolved ; mtp human 
ones; will help non-Italian readers to 
understand -nut bnly thirty years pf, 
Italian history but qlso much pf the 
present state p£ the Tuition; • 
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The talented but unfortunate Prince 


CHU IS TIM' 1 1 Kit UllSKI.KT : 

Ccnrgc IV 

Prince of VViilcs 1 1 1 
33 K|)|i. Longman. £ 3 . 95 . 

Genrgc IV was, wirlimit quest inn, ilia 
most talented of British sovereigns. 
He limy have lacked the slat esm an * 
ship nf Chillies []. i he brilliance of 
Queen Klizaheih «»• the authority nf 
Queen Victnria, bin of all nur kings 
itud queens he is the one whom 
people of sense and judgment would 
chunsc for their com pan inn. He was 
a superb host and a lirsf-clnss mlker 
with bis mind Jm-tificd by reading ami 
u good memory: lie was endowed 
with a capacity for mimicry which 
was droll and outstanding. in thnse 
days — and indeed perhaps always— 
a host nr a tulker with talents of 
intellect is not necessarily remote 
from boredom. 

nr 
was 
oxu 


Mirhed hy curinsiiy about miter 
Jim Hum beings. A mail’s diinier m 
Carlton House wnuM he marked hy 
imcvdaiuge ahonl faslti unable life iii 
Lund on <nul especiully stories nlinut 
wuincn ; the more jioimhiuI they 
were the mure they were enjoyed. 
The Prince delighted in gossip ami 
-scandal and. as everyone (except 
moralists ami hypocrites) knows, 
these are wonderful ingredients tw 
an enjoyable evening. For above 
everything King George was civil- 
ized and hail, as Alan Pryee-J ones 
reminded ns in this journal mi 
October 27, the highest skill nf civili- 
zation — t It at of mist mg t i me ami 
" being secluded belli ltd a veil nf 
talk We shall never know Mow 
many hours die King spent design- 
ing new ii informs for die Army 
(which never got farther than his 
pencil) ur rummaging timing]] his 
magnifier in col lection of Judies' liuir 
nnd their dancing gloves. 

We can trace similarities of char- 


kind I mess with unaffected dig- 
nity”; iIiiisu qunlilies were cer- 
tainly shared hy King George and 
they fill tiled die background for 
those more brilliani tuk-ms which 
the Great -nephew lacked, h is nlsu 
true of htuli kings that ilmse who 
really knew diem and delighted in 
their company were uni diarisis or 
even lei I or- writers ; ii>iiscqm.-iii ly 
nit hough there i.s an iinnieii.se siring 
nl clun and c inn men I uhnui Imili 
men, mnsi of these are derived 1mm 
tliose who were on the fringe of 
ilieir lives, mu in the centre. 

liven when wu have discounted 
smite of the things said about the 
King and attributed them to igno- 
rance, in vanity nr in politics iliere 
remains nit interest ing ijuesi inn. For 
someone of his particnlai clioracter 
popularity was superficially essen- 
tial. Sustained ami general popular- 
ity such as supported his niece 
Queen Vicioria was nut, we mav 
believe, possible in iiis day. George 


Hut from any risk nl pedantry ncier between George IV and his 111 was piiiiulur with the upper and 
r becoming a bore George IV great-nephew Edward VI!. In the middle classes hut certainly mu 
as saved hy two things— lie was latter Gladstone noticed the “si ngu- with the masses. The son’s ntisfor- 
circmoty wnr.v and lie was ab- iar combination of warmth and tune was dim lie was never popular 

Mr Secretary Jefferson 


with die rcspcviulilc classes ami was 
used in rouse [lie radical lin.sliliiy of 
those who wen* not respectable. In 
his chnrurUT iliere was a si rung 
sneak nf timidity which, again 
superficially, ill equipped him to 
fare ridicule and unpopularity. 
Moreover this limidiiy made Inin 
very rchiriani to sav “no” in his 
family or intimuies. The disaMer id 
Iiis life was the accept. lure ol the 
mi ally tiusniiahle wife chosen for 
him hy Iiis fill her. There is evidence 
for supposing that in sexual mailers 
I he Prince preferred talk in per- 
formance: mid then* are also 

grounds for ihiiiking I hat his wife 
was .something of a nymphomaniac, 
lie once said lh.il r.iihcr than 
colli iillie in live willi hel‘ lie would 
see loads and vipers crawling over 
Ills food. Iiis misfortune wax id 
imirrv her : his ini.siake was m 
persecute her. To die people .it 
large she wax I he iniiticeiii sacrifice 
and lie " Swcllfuui the Tyrant ”. 

Yel the extraordinary thing is 
that all die personal disasters 
which lie had to face and all die 


contumely B nd ridicule E 


Concrete ideas Maker of mosques 


wiiliin himself' »n 

T'i>. might have been jasi S Js’f- Den1, LW0, 
• s { , !J*'ls which were enjoyLt i— 

islic 1 cn ° r ■ r,eur - lie *-■ 


■ , — ... >re so many bunks a hou I l.e 

Wc'nSI'-S " y 


We might nlsu find « qgfinW. some by others. 
Jn.the rather touching eniXyXtifce only one, still needed is u 
iieing royal. Did the pnhimgjKiL-iTe and critical assessment of 


rh.t only one i 
irive and critic 

Holdings and beliels, und there- 
. Jiofhis place in architect urn l his- 
s aditim, ]he time is ahum right — seven 


The Papers of Thomas Jefferson 

Volume 18: 4 November 1790 to 
24 January 1791 

Edited hy Julian P. Boyd 

688pt>. Princeton University Press. 
London: Oxford University Press. 
£9.50. 


This vn Unite of the Jefferson Papers 
shows Thomas Jefferson working his 
way into American foreign policy as 
the first Secretary of Slate. A great 
deal nf wlml he did would be, as 


applied also tu die activities of his 
l'ii rm iriuhlc colleague. Alexander 
Hamilton. We cun see in this vnluiiie, 
too, the beginnings nf die rift 
lie tween the two most 


important 


We now know dial the old order 
whs crumbling, Inn the King of 
France mid Navarre was still deal- 
ing with the King of Himgury 

rather tliuu with the Holy Roman 

me m, hors of Washington s cabinet Emperor. We have a careful mid 
which wax in end up m the creation unkind account by the editors of 
nf Lite American party system and, the coniliinaiimi of political and 
a.s a side el jeer, m die death of Alex- sexual -scandals which wax weaken- 
amltfr Hamilton. ing the posit ion of the Secretary of 

There is a danger, naturally, of , / K * Tremsury. John Adams's famous 
reading forward too much. For ex- description nt Hamilton iis “ the 
ample, we know that the history bustard sun uf a Scotch pedlar " 
of the French Revolution was going J* !IS l 1 ®! die result merely of dislike. 


h» he iiiucli less simple ami fur less Ih'iuihiiii laid a niinilier nf dvplur- iiHid.u -,,1 
admirable iliun Jefferson und the J| hl.v unethical frieuds, most of wluun 


i:i.izaivi:tii i.onci-uiu) : 

Wellington : Pillar nf Stale 

-172pp. VVeideiifeld ami Nicolxun. 
£3.95. 

” If lie had fallen on the field of 
Waterloo, ii would have been a.s the 
Greui L'upiuin that lie wax remem- 
bered. lie lived lo become the Great 
Duke.” It is this process covering 
tit iny- seven years which l-.li/aheth 
Longford examines ami describes ill 


J""Y ... VU.I 1 L ins utu wouiu ue, a ,s uumirublc Hiuit [orfersiiii und the In, - V iiiieinicul I iieiiils, most Ilf wiiliin i, . ijLi i, . i i. ..... i. V.Vi 

he knew, precedent making, and this other « SST »« WKiXi ^ 

Mr'sccretaiw E ' Z £ J U £ ... . “ '■* "TO ******* in lived to hold (hem* 



Mr Secretary Jefferson was not as 
credulous ns the Marti 
ette, but we have lie 
assessments of the 
Fiance mid promo tin 1 

stabilised. ^ cvo - u, ’ on wns nl * ,lst innocently believed” the interest:, had been one of steady success in 
,, " . . . of Amorlcu and ol F.nglnnd, are, nr spile of xut hacks, frustrations, and ii 

. VC ,0 r 11 1 lBt rt rn l,e > [he same ", a point of host uf fnnitida]ili! pi ohicms to over- 

gieaL numy of the now forgotten view | 0 r which there is a gootl nimc, his suliseqiieni rareur wus 
5il! n l . lo i‘L l ‘! wW hut which was not neither an aniiclimux nor ,i snumth, 



Hie iiiun '? 

Cliristopiier H ibbort _ __ 
hmik does not delve Am Viter his death, 
problems of this kind » Gbsrt Jordan is one of perhaps 
perhaps we shall never Ik* I-idoten peopio qualified to write 
answer. George IV is not p&-: i a bonk, but he has chosen m- 
or particularly exiibiatoiy « id » write another impassioned 
rather a book in which the run ^ et0 the R^nius of the Master : 
paraded before us, aud that or ^composed and well informed hot 
ular spectacle is one of htfi without a critical element. It 
never rire. From ibe i. nothing to the writings abuut 
patiently and deeply workedV 1 f(irbus!er fll, ' c : a(l - v r available— 
A spinal] in his eight volumes jf t'e.fir example, by Henty-Russel 
Prince's papers, lie hm plauedi #!lc S k / Georges Cniidili.s and 
tended .something which Kill e it. Blake. It shows less historical 
lasting pleasure to all whnni-, ^^ a J : I es section 

glorious epoch in otir history. ' i l* Corbusier in The Master 
1 Jlas. despite being written 
—rike years later ; and Mr Jordan’s 
pirjifal enthusiasin gives his work 
oddly period flavour, us though 
kfde was loyally to defend his 
VMcainu attacks from nil sides 
trucks dial in fact largely ceased 
i generation Hgn. 

II this is a pity because Mr 
is a perceptive writer about 
co inter vu live, orisuicrHiically bhs^Bditsciure, and iiis book Itns many 
md no innovator. Lady ijjngfdB^rabug passages, such as tiiut 
indeed right to say that lie 4a®®* l ast chapter where ho 
have retired earlier as Coaruw^ [ hni a number of spccific 
in-C’hief, laking several of hii»4 which ran through all l.e 
eruis with him. She is less®5i®® <[e! '* work, raiher than ii 
ing in her defence of Wdlii» 
against the accusation thai hr B 
little interest in, or care of, lit 
soldiers to whose enduraiw 
lighting qualities lie, and dieci^ 
owed so much. One has n 
i magi ue what Sir John Moore 
have achieved for the rcfani 
second volume nf Britain’s Army, alike in the litU' 

nligliitmed lnaii-iiwna^emcniwJUiA A. WAI.KI-.K : 

’ ’ 1 ‘ mining, hd S , 

jst. r ,l "8 i England 1700-1900 

However, on Wellington dt iflt «, ri( v - . fr 
i he public and private 7j®»l* 5t dl0 % lsl * 1 ’ £6 - ,n - 
Lady Longford is splendid. 


The Great Duke 
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.succession id buildings ur other 
visible achievements, aiv ihc frunie- 
wnrk on which bis career was 
.sujtpni'led ; ideas that appear and 
reappear ami were realized in dif- 
fore nl ways hi dideieill times: 
“They were never imposed uhsii- 
naiely upon buildings for which 
they were unsuitable, hut their 
validity wus such that in some form 
or other they were almost always 
present. 11 

Mr Jordan rnncuiKiutes mi ex- 
pmmdiiig these ideas in relatimi in 
certain key buildings, with die 
result that his hunk, in aim and 
structure a biography, devotes a 
disproportionate amount of it.s 
space to describing and analysing 
die Unite at Marseilles, the pil- 
grimage chapel at Run champ, the 
monastery or La Toll retie and the 
city of Cnumlignrh. lie writes ubout 
these aditiiruliiy, without hnwever 
coitvincing the reader that he has 
visited all four of them. 

They, one must acknowledge, 
are Le Corbusier’s four most impor- 
tant achievements (provided one 
hears in mind Mr Jordan’s own 
reservation about ideas being what 
lie contributed, more titan the 
particular buildings dial were the 
vehicles for them) ; yet the author's 
concentration on these four leaves a 
lot of the stray untold. Such semi- 
nal buildings, especially in terms of 
ideas, as the Jaoul houses at 
Neuilly-sur-Seine and the Mill- 
Owners’ Club at Ahn\udnlmd are not 
mentioned in the text, and the 
latter is tun even included in the list 
uf L.c Corbusier's works given as an 
appendix. 


AHTiiUK STRATTON : 

Sinan 

29'Jpp j»1u<i -hi plates. Macmillan. 

Siiinu ahdur-Meiiuan is a name 
known to surprisingly few, consider- 
ing die unique position occupied by 
this Turkish contemporary nf 
Michelangelo iu architectural his- 
tory. Rum in I4X 1 J, the ninety years 
of Iiis life saw die reigns of four 
Sultans, mid die 364 major buildings 
which lie designed fur them have 
provided u more lasting heritage for 
the Turkish itation than their own 
ephemeral conquests. Must signifi- 
cant of all was Sinan’s close associa- 
tion with Sultan Siilcyiuan Kuiiuni, 
(“the Law-giver", known only in 
the West us “the Magnificent 
surely one of the most remarkable 
and interesting characters in Turkish 
hisLory. 

Si nan’s home was at Aghirnas, a 
village of Greek Orthodox Chris- 
tians near Kayseri, and at the age 
of twenty-three he was forcibly 
enlisted hy the corps of Janissaries 
mid re-educated as a Muslim in the 
school of cadets (Acemi Oghlnnlar), 
which seems at this time to have 
provided the raw material for the 
creation of great statesmen mid 
intellectuals, since at least three of 
Iiis fellow-pupils became Grand 
Vezirs (prime ministers). As a mili- 
tary engineer in the Janissaries, the 
campaigns of Selim I und Suleyman 
enabled him to visit n wide range of 
countries, from Persia and F.gypt to 


fhe horse painters 
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him as the simple an{ * u !~f ( ,erm '‘sporting art” (like 
hero, sagacious. ^creuve,b«« aukal comedy ’’) lx apt to sug. 

LW ° f work- 

lies surrounding I.inidon". £ d a "i Cn / ,ons ,ire ,,r " 

served in 1851. His whose devotees are some- 

■ .i -.mum ii, children, his addiction to (M « Philistine. At first glaoco its 
nii: need in- *»f leircr-wrlting. his averstaj ^though jolly enough, seem 
well us ail i»R .ill Iff views, his mgf | *mti, repetitive, and familiar 

\ n l td3f5i ** Mention, let alone dis- 
v chronicled, "^on. We have grown accns- 
cnniinemcd' on. Sim wrheiwjjj » Ac Stubbs in the stately 
the Duke's relations ^ the Pollard prints in the 

s and their faimw^ to mention the sets of hunt- 
importantly, about U«n« on heat-resistant tuble- 

Qniishifrv and A«di i™ 11 SI »®wbound coaches on 

SnlKtary .nd tKd! . T , 


'1 

, -4. 

: i! 


fire’ the two years covered hy 
Volumes YI-YU U9 «<-/ ifc set ( 
Jrom hnakhhops i*i et inhere) nf 
■Jlte Diary of Samuel Pcpys, 
edited front an entirely new 
Imnscnpiiun by Robert Lmlinni 
und William Matthcus. They 
include ininiitnble descriptions pf 
fhc .Citeal Fire, of London Vu 


guns 

XovicxtiiJt could be heard in the 
afreets of the City of London, 

J'oA I-W (jrm.2), HojO iic*; 
Jl-Vlf66.1’4), £Tj0rter.PtqipectH3 
tm reticle. 
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"—”i iKiaua- 

nurg authority in the southern Low 
' Countries. But it is worth noting 
that there was an innocent confu- 
sion over the importance of the 
revolutions of France aud of Bra- 
bant which soon was to seem ludi- 
crous. 

Then same of the business of the 
new Secretary of State was con- 
’ £, crn ? d * with tho ' Pirate states of 
North Africa, whose behaviour later 


i» »»pcc(s ur success in , 7 . ’ . ,,,s 

the new republic was Uniturianism ,fld 1,11 l, . c * 1 1,1 Hjarn ux n party poll- ... 
a variant of Protestant ism which is’ l,ci ?. n ’ and ninth uf it he did nut j 
jj anything, less important in 1972 lc:t J - v Bltempi in learn, fur he re* 
than it was in 17*)o ? 1 mnlned largeiy impel vious to thi* 

. The i<Amnii. » i political exigencies of the House oF 

sexual 3 - cd , S W nf ihc Commons, and I»ikciI Ids methods 
H ]7L 2 » mv ? v,1,g Hamilton “L™" M th«- uulluiritarian nniurt- of 
urious ,K Synods has a military command”. “One man 

Waln-efi tt- V be ! ne a . u : lal , u » of wants one thing and one unrulier n t 
™ hi*. llarUll, 3 s administration, he complained ; ” they agree to v/hat 


.... the one hand, jm--— . 
r, Miss Jenkins, who 
erned for years to save KwW 


aitd the editors seem to he in two 
minds whether Hamilton was in 
his -- - • - 


f say In the morning, and then in the 
evening up they start wiih some 


tion of the reiutipiis with the Bar- which, n,„. d(Juhe, i’- 1 ...... . . . ... 


pathetic and perceptiv^J^Jfc.ntlng 
feels that she rtaUr ^0 
Wellington. Full 
organized use has E 


Mrs Walker's illiistnitiuns show 
tli.it piiLriiiis ccmuuixxiniieil spoiling 
paintings to cclehrulf pride of uwit- 
ersbip and pleasure iii cuuittry life. 
Tim fiiriimiiim (if the Jockey Club, 
the si art of the five great classic 
races, the systematic evolution uf 
»' category of engaging work's ' i he thoniugh bred horse. Hie modern 
L. , B . J foxlmiiiid and pedigree furm ani- 

mals, the ini'ieasiiig popularity nf 
field sports, und ihc general relish 
for cm i ni ry life combined In 
stint ii late a new fasliimi in nic- 
tures. The proud owner looked 

ahniu fur a painter to coni- 

ine nu nine Ids Derby winner, his 
Arabian slid lion, his favourite cob, 
ur his champion ram. Artists were 
to find, like Ben Marshall, “many a 
man who will pay me fifty guineas 
for painting his horse, who thinks 
ten guineas too much for painting 
his wife Demand culled forth 
supply, with results nf varying qual- 
ity. The sporting artist worked from 
first-hand observation, usually with 
a commission to paint particular 
animals or specific events ; how far 
his work rose above the level of 
pictorial record depended partly on 
iis technical skill but. still more on 


Though its roots 
i work of seventeen th-con- 

:crned lor years «* | Bft l " cl ? 1 ta . 1 wrists, sporting art 

Lady Longford ndrtnces ^ 1 ^ Dto a jmiquciy English tradi- 
e sting theory that We\ J',®** ; R'iSJ-i “h®® 1 t° he judged 
“ n suppressed introvert which are few 
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idea could have beco^ ■ nBwr, 7K£ S‘?? ory as one’c'ires to 
advantage. - nnrtfaj , uW k»Lfiri^ a Walker, whose par- 

A' .!? •"r J h ^LE 2 BrV«afta*« h «ory o£ hint- 


iiis own insight. When the Mnrqnis 
of Rockingham, the Earl of Gros- 
venor or tne publisher of the / iirf 
Review asked Stubbs to paint a 


' **Q) 1 B nnH , KCVIUIV BWWU i»i.uuua -w - 

mtSsi ^ w. 0Ve,0 P ine , nt .^ f horse, they got the work of a man 
f ’ eXteUdsth ? who had not only , mastered his 
ue^'EnS cver y aspect of su biect by long and arduous 

n. iu,.. ksk,) .„ .his 5s-SSn!ho*a5feS5SiS ’i&T.S 


Seymou 


example,^ we see the Bishqp of. Hamilton iVrecnv«rin ^ m - o’ ttod hhnd^ Spnt in his political imaginu- to tho point w 5 c ’M. J ^£j C h Is Stuhh^* 

■Aitt^n, Monseigneur de Talleyrand-I over Washiiicton wiSf^ b T S f , / ,nuenc . e n< * n blotted oqt reform— 1 " Beginning she includes for ^ iJJ* Intensit y and dis- - • , .. f t 

Pengqrdr as one of the. fathers of beniuhinfl tSK uu U Jefforso, i is refornl hegnpiing revolution lie vant. oven d«WCjW£» \ an ^ the pur- Mrs Walker allows for the sport- 

“ Iciness and Gilpin and JaJnes ing painter’s difficulties, of which 


the- metric system. As well as gal- 
lanf ejfoits to represent 1 .fQn 


nml anecdotM ^etVmh B 8 " translate statements ol fact into 

VSSa&S nnfof In W.BR 


_l_ r j^r (SID lUi-l - pp “" ' — - ** . j 

primitive RCniu * >n hcr t0,npany of s n ortInfi 
and dis- P ain,ers * 


the most obvious were that his 




ro jiirs Avnuuiiiot ; nut vividness anu jiaqn, j unpin and Ja 

istinaty ami his neglect Lady Longford romantic and emo- l.w j-'-...-- w _ 

injvn, he was it realist stand buck ra .9 , _ e nf i m w«li?^ de8cr *hes more subjocts did not stand I still and his 

hunge his views. The mosaic nf det3iJ of Marshall, the patrons liked to see them depicted 

-i, ■ .j r .M MW «. - - — .M« li i , | on n son's nriii -v* ninont must be carried all pattern and |M SflUbri^! 1 F ^“ e,e y» Aiken larger and glossier titan reality. To 

Xi a,,y ; have allusions to ciple pf seeing tliat the WHlcIlnham i institution must he upheld: events and thac K ® n « .makes the point paint " Tbe ; Victoria Jersey Cow 

fil-dJslUte'pf jthe successful «bal&. i)ot get the Host, of ■ ,n "V’ 01 

We have bne^of the jobbing mcm- vVfi road Federalist n.-’ L^i. ■ 18 must be done 
hers of the. Adatns family. rAisnat ahtiArarinnc/ e i®koi§te .Catholic MPs a 


and in the United State# 

■ h p ■ ' 

THE UNIVERSITY 

* OF CA LfFGR.VlX ; 

FRESH? 
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J one^ or tne jOUbl nfi 1 mer 
w .„. gte Adams family. Colon 
• William Smith • 
a nuisance to 
' ' Adants, then 
United States, ... 

'!' identiai hanuers-i 
V most that Cr 
was 

i', Rfiw American government 
delphiR a iid the British 
In Whitehall. Although 


Lads L S . b l".. S P ar ™».%a .1,, » i-nval farming 


that Colonel Smith could iid'; chantipah/The^^lIJnk roea1li2^ r ^ ■-gentleman ..'whtt dislike Jq no viuion mode by t ^ £ Jbury f * ^ C , l 8110,1 ^cn^^^lesl o methods ^re inefficient. 

auen.pt to mislead ' both the gwaf. S!«b^ U &?SSS ,r iS ruform and change as much as Karl of P ai ntcrs’ pre oc^ Mrs Walker is chiefly concerned 

American government in Phila- aril! hiinaTrJf ,s * do. But J Hvo in tho World. I Quotes for a vnU taf — *• p c ccu P a ' Mf * svaiKer ' * * 


ernment in Phila- hSSSSSSHS ^aXidE? l da ' J U U J «*> In "Hw World. I quotes for w 

In WhStAl , | . iushgovernmenr land). Wo find ahoff Know, the Times in which* and the constrained 

in Whitehall. Although he was men- Cbiappe, : L £ f ^ w J th whom, I live.” ri 

tldc.oii?, there Was nothing splendid notnr? ' T ° 0 famotJS - ftr - — •- ** 


about bis mendacity. 
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f & ^ : TJib>e spoke Hhe Vi»(Ut ; yet .in Date 

Wrd Rfpublfcir “ 3 - ^ ^ . uf' mUcb-rieeded Army re- has a mind in 
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t^ung jitM, no? “animal with the value of sporting art sa i a 
c O hmSu. subject: the record of actualities. She can tolar- 

feebleness of execution or ab- 


mouths. She can nnulyse n subiect 
witlimii, linwever. Kpuiliiig its 
charm. 

Her nuic of the characteristic 
luck uf hone in Seymour’s horses, 
the romurk that tlio Duke of Kings- 
ton in Tilemun’.s canvas is employ- 
ing Ids ten poiiuois in n landscape 
singuliirly devoid nf cover for game, 
her doubt whether the horses 
accompanying Lord Holland and 
Lord Alhciimrlu shooting nt Good- 
wood urc temperamentally suited to 
their rule with the guns, all Indicate 
that she is thoroughly at home in 
hcr field. 

The book is mainly concerned 
with oil pniiuings, hut u useful 
chapter on sporting prints shows 
how improved processes of repro- 
duction and the talents of contempor- 
ary engravers combined to bring 
sporting art within popular reach. 
In particular the aquatint, usually 
coloured by hand, extended the 
appeal of bright racing colours or 
red-conted riders on chestnut or 
grey, and, with coaching incidents, 
offered a . new and dashing subject 
to the modest purchaser. The Inclu- 
sion of five or six drawings reminds 
one that freedom and vitaliry of 
draughtsmanship are often, and par- 
ticularly in the hands of lesser 
painters,, lost In oil paintings ; Sey- 
mour in pencil or pen-and-ink, for 
instance, is much more fluent and 
expressive than lie is in oils. .That 
Mrs Walker can respond to tne 
vivacity of a drawing Is proved by 
her choice of a sparkling little pen 
and wash sketch by Landseer, and 
her comment, “ the drawing of Lady 
Harriet Hamilton cantering, happy 
and confident, on her pony, seems 
to epitomize Browning’s ‘Sing, rid- 
ing’s a joy I* 

Those of us who are not sports- 
men but "town-pent cits’* (Sur- 
tees’s phrase), and who avert pur 
eves from “The Death of the Fojc’, 
can still derive much enjoyment 
from this pleasantly written, vdry 
informative book. There . is an 
exhilarating sense of fresh air about 
English sporting art, much gobd 
humour, and enchanting glimpses of 
the countryside, whether prosperous 
or showing that t * indolence and 
neglect ” which Mrs Walker notes 
as perversely charming In -Mor- 
laod’s work. Mrs Walker, is a tictfid 

S uide, drawing ,our attention , to 
Ctail without wearying us with 
technicalities. It f ls „ a ■ 


i bi> B.ilk.iiis and Nun i her n Austria. 

Ii wus am until he was over fifty 
tiuiL Iiis uqnicity for aesthetic 
design was fully exploited by his 
appointment as “ Royal Chief Archi- 
tect ’’ (a title which i.s rciteruFcd 
raiher ted i mi sly throughout Arthur 
Stratton’s bunk). After this, the lisr 
of his arirhiLcctiirul accomplish- 
ments ,uul tile speed with which 
they were carried out beenmes 
almost bewildering : seventy-five 

greet mosques und forty-nine 
smaller ones, in addition in res- 
idences. Loiuhs, cnruvuuserai.K and 
educational establishments. It has 
been said of Sinan Hint "he had 
the knack nf doing the more diffi- 
cult things swiftly : the seemingly 
impossible took him rather longer”. 

Where literary form is concerned, 
Mr Stratton’s hook is difficult to 
place. A.s n biography it clearly 
suffers from luck of positive source 
material. Apart frum imperial 
edicts and charters, our surviving 
knowledge of Si nun' s private life 
can be derived only from ihc two 
“so-called biographies and autobio- 
graphy", which merely list major 
events. Tills immensely long and 
detailed reconstruction nf Si nan’s 
personal development, day-to-day 
activities and thoughts is accord- 
ingly no more than well-informed 
speculation, bused on an impressive 
amount of research. Yet it is in this 
respect (liat Mr Slrutton justified 
iiis claim to have drown “ a portrait 
nf the Golden Age of the Ottoman 
Empire" ; for his writing shows an 
affectionate understanding of the 
Turkish past, und, where the snein- 
onvirounuMitnl background of Otto- 
man history is concerned, he has 
accumulated a unique fund of 
illuminating information. 

The importance of Sinan’s contri- 
bution to the evolution uf domed 
buildings ranks very high in the 
history of architectural invention, 
in tho Shelr/ade Mosque m Istan- 
bul, which lie himself regarded as 
“a work nf his apprentices hip ”, he 
hud ulrcudy freed himself from rite 
existing l radii inn of Git on mil design 


prevalent in die nliler ca pilots of 
l/nik, Buisu and Edirne, arid 
“ created a completely new type of 
jiirge-scale iiioiumicnhtl urcliilecturo 
in his own individual style ”. iiis 
ideal central -darned him ft urc sup- 
ported hy .sunii-tlnincs owes some- 
thing lo S Sup Ilia, bur surpassed it 
in simplicity ami spatial expression. 
Further stages in the development 
of Iiis creative genius can be seen in 
ihc immense mosque and complex 
of dependencies cmi-ai luting tho 
Siileymaniye nn Istanbul's Third 
Hill, at the Selim iye Mosque nt 
Ivdinic, or nt other buildings scat- 
tered all over the Empire, ail of 
which make it fascinating subject of 
study. 

Yet one cunnnt honestly recom- 
mend Mr Stratton’s book os an 
explicit exposition of this phase in 
architectural history. Deprived of 
plans or more professimin] illustra- 
tions, one finds his ever-dramatized 
descriptions hardly less easy to 
folio./ than his uitompts at meta- 
physical interpretation. For exam- 
ple : 

Sinan found that the hexagonal 
plan suited his own ideas. In 
nature snowflukes, infinite in 
varieLy, always are hexagonal in 
pattern. The crystal takes tho 
shape of six isosceles triangles 
joined nt the apices, in the mole- 
cular system of frozen water, H:0, 
and in the proportion of the 
golden section. Hie human body 
is largely composed of water. It 
lias been suggested that because 
the mind perceives the shapes 
and meanings of things through 
the vitreous humor uf the cyehall. 
these triangles in the hexagon 
appeal to mankind ns beautiful 
and meaningful. 

For specialists at least. SLtmn’s 
work can perhaps better be studied 
in Oktuy Asplanapa’s excellent Turk- 
ish Art and Architecture (1973), 
while in tho realm of history, 
Harold Lamb’s comparable bio- 
graphy of Sff/ciimiFi the Magnificent 
is easier in read. 
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bowling through ,the fresh air ib • 
briskly driven goperness-can, with 
plenty to see on kU sides and a.^ood 
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THE GREEK REVIVAL . 

NEO-CLASSICAL ATTITUDES IN 
BRITISH ARCHITECTURE 1760-1870 
J. Mordaunt Crook 

The first book to provide a general survey of a neglected 
phase of British architecture, Neo- Classic is in is the subsidiary 
theme of the book, and Neo-ClasSical theories where they 
found an outlet in 'architecture , ure fully explored. 
Many lending architects were involved, and their work is 
illustrated in two hundred and fifty photographs — a unique 
visual survey. A full bibliography is included. 

250 photographs £10 net 

THE TURKS 

David Hoiham 

All aspects of the Turkish character and country are ex- 
plored to show how Turkey is struggling to resolve the prob- 
lems of becoming q modern state while still in the grip of 
Islam, of becoming western while geographically most of 
her land is outside Europe. The author was 37tc Times 
correspondent in Ankara for eight years. 

Illustrations and maps £3.50 net 

THEATRE IN THE FLAT ‘ 

NEW POCKET CARTOONS 1971-2 

Osbert Lancaster 

The latest collection of these celebrated Pocket Cartoons 
draws, over tlie past year, from a particularly rich field of 
absurdity and from a public scene that is only too often its 
own satire. 

80p net 

FISH WATCHING 
AND PHOTOGRAPHY . 

Edited by Kendal! McDonald: ‘ 

Most fish photography has been done through the glass of 
sea-water aquaria. Here' are fish in their natural habitat 
photographed by a group of world-famous divers over several 
years in Northern Watqr^ the .Mediterranean and the Tropics. 
It is a unique book for, the '■» photographer, the scientist, 
natural historian and any reader who responds to new 
: spheres of adventure and exciting expertise. 85 co/our, 35 
other photographs £5 net 
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Franquismo’s victims Jordan’s king sear ch 0 f another country 

MlUUI-.f. f.AIUIA : bring: what c-Imm'hji you fnim i mill mg, am! ('mining in inin-li i lie PCTKR SNOW: imiu.mi w 

Pra urn’s Prisnnrr capitalism ? .saint' way will* flic stunt.- i til iso- liiiilcr fi-nm ri &!s,,re ' Hqy(j (| J .... 

Sr Cure fit's intern inn was clearly quernes. , Hwwm : A Biogr apliy wifh !!l i n nt0Wa 8 e : , 1 Ca 111 '"-‘W ■ •»"' b* * of und give him umisu.il itintiuiiis of lm* nuiccf wl 


MIULU-I. flAHClA : 

Franco’s I'risonrr 
J71pp>. Hurt Davis. 12.25. 

RON A I. II E'HASCR : 
fn Hiding 

The Life uf Munird Pnrics. 

233pp. Allen Lane The Penguin 
Press. £2,.1IJ. 

I laid been relciiseil from twenty 
years’ imprisonment in .Spuin, mid 
was on my way to London. On ihe 
boar 1 fell into aniversurion with 
» pleasant Midlands couple, work- 
ing people who were able to afford 
a late holiday. I wanted lu practise 
my Knglisli. They asked me my 
home town a m I T mid them it was 
Barcelona. 

11 You’re sti lucky ", «iiil the lady 
eagerly. “If only we could live in 
ynur liemitiful country.” 

These are the opening words of 
Miguel Garcia's hook, b'runcti’s 
Prisoner. Few of the men and women 
who have had rhe experience of 
Spanish jails since 19.19 have written 
their reminiscences, and .such testi- 
monies as do exist .ire often very 
difficult to (ibiniii, having been 

f irinted and circulated underground 
n Spain itself, or published by 
obscure and precarious publishing 
roncoms a Inn ad. Viitmiily none of 
them have been lr.in.sl.ited into 
English. I'Vn/iciA Prisoner, therefore, 
is welcome, if for mi other reason, 
fur covering ground unfamiliar t o the 
British public. 

Sr Gnrria, an anarchist wlm fought 
in the Civil War, was jailed fur 
some months after it ended. On his 
release, he joined ilie most famous 
of i he clandestine action groups in 
Barcelona, and his account of its 
activities here is cursory lint inform- 
ative. It is a pity, i hough, that he 
filmuicf give the impression Mini 
anarchist agitation, especially in the 
year of hope 1945, wus limited in the 
activists around Francisco Sabater. 
In 1949, most of the Tall ion Group, 
as ll wus called, wus rounded up. Sr 
flarcfn wus lucky: he only hud twenty 
years of jail ahead of him. tli's 
account is limited to what he himself 
saw and experienced, and has Miat 
poignant and convincing (juuliiy 
common in other accounts of similar 
experiences by Spanish unarc til sis, a 
quality having in do with the econo- 
mical and low-keyed style in which 
they tell of misfortunes that in no 
wuy surprised them— the implication 



TELEPHONE TAPPING, 
D' NOTICES, THE 
OFFICIAL SECRETS 
ACT, RESTRICTIONS ON 
FILMS, ADVERTISING, 
TELEVISION . 

AND THE PRESS', 

-■ THE PROTECTION 
GIVEN TO COURTS 
■ AND PARLIAMENT 
. ALL THE HARD 

FACTS ARE HERE. 
iAND THIS REMARKABLE 
SURVEY NOT ONLY 
EXAMINES THE OBVIOUS] 
RESTRICTIONS ON 
SPEECH AND THOUGHT 
BUT ALSO EXPOSES 
MANY 'HIDDEN 1 FORMS 
OF CENSORSHIP 
CURRENTLY IN FORCE 
< IN BRITAIN. 


£3,66 , 


NELSON 
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being: wluu else «,i a you expert fruiti 
capitalism ? 

Sr Gnrcfu's imeiiiimi was clearly 
not rliut of writing a travel honk 
based on Franco’s prisons (about 
which he is highly in fur illative), fie 
made the ilifliculi choice of going hi 
live abroad at un age when people 
no longer usually emigrate in order 
tn tell a scary which would show 
people still willing m listen the -oilier 
face of Fnithiuisinu lie writes to 
counter tile increasingly fiislirnnahle 
view lhaL Spain lias become, at least 
in the tilings Mini mailer, n quasi- 
Western democracy. 

Sr Garda's trial may not have lu-cn 
the fairest ever, lun there is no 
duiihi ihui he iv.is atrnall.v guiliy of 
terrorist activity. rhe sentence 
tuny have been Imi'.sli, Inn his crimes 
were of the sort which no existing 
society i nle rales; and Mie prisons lie 
describes, rhuiigh far front pleasant, 
and in spite of petty-minded officials 
and of cock ranches, compare very 
favourably with those uf George 
Jackson nr Marchenko. Yut, it is mu 
only tile extreme revolutionary, nor 
the soft-lieu rted hiniianiiiiriiin, who 
will feel wholeheartedly with the 
author and against those who jailed 
him. Why, Mien, is (his bonk so effec- 
tive in driving home its political 
message ? 

Partly, because nf Mie con Least it 
evokes between the rcinorselessuus.s 
with which a political criminal of 
1949 was kepr in jail until l%y, 
and the generosity with which the 
present Euuders uf Spain are known 
tn ilom die law when it suits iliem. 
The legal absurdity of the 1971 par- 
don to ill use indicted in Mie Maiesa 
scandal is the first .mil must obvious 
instance that comes to mind: the 
pardon came before Mie sentence, 
and was eagerly ucccpicd by the high 
officials concerned, even Minugh it 
implied tliut they were in fact guilty. 

But the effectiveness of the hook 
comes even more Irani Mie way it 
manages to. convey the utter iso- 
lation in which Si Gaicia found hou- 
se ll from his ca pi lire mini his re- 
lease. For twenty years, though lie 
belonged to u political nrguiii/aimii 
which always eared much for its 
prisoners, lie lacked uhnn.st totally 
the warmth oF comradely .support 
from _ outside. The few exceptional 
occasions mi which lie itimingcd tn 
establish emu act were also danger- 
ous oc cii si mis; indeed, his roil l ru lies 
are not allowed in exist. Through 
this account of life inside the prison, 
the reader suddenly grasps the 
nature of Mie regime which the burs 
are there in protect. He realizes (nr 
remembers) dun ru a different. con- 
text, beyond Mie political desert of 
Spurn, men like Sr Garclu may choose 
to fight for their revolutionary alms 
through Jegul trade unions and free 
newspapers. He ulsn realizes (or 
remembers) that, hud Sr Garcfa not 
heen a revolutionary, had he fought 
only far Lhe insiiruuon nf legal trade 
unions and free newspapers, ho 
would stilj have had in choose 
between doing nnihing or next to 


iioihing, and (mining in much ilie 
.same way with ilie siiuie itiusu 
(]iiences. 

I : r tinea's Prisoner in fact exposes 
a very ciiimmin iiiiscnncepriou, 
whereby we judge Mie repressive 
character of a regime in terms of Mie 
number of deaths, or of the years of 
imprisonment imposed mi the losers 
in the political struggle. This may 
often lie meaningful. Hut it is also 
essential first to look carefully at 
what son of .mi cities are subject to 
repression, and one indirect way of 
doing this is to see what sort of men 
and women live in obsessive fc.tr iff 
*h. e . police. Romdd l-'i-aser's hi 
Hiding provides, in Mi is respect, an 
iiiilKii-iJini iliK-imn-iit. 

IVIaiuiel Cories was a reforinist 
soci.ihsit in a village near Malaga. He 
organized an agricultural workers’ 
Lrtidc union, and ivas mayor of Mi ja.s 
when the Civil War broke out. He 
bad com mi tied no crimes, even from 
the standpoint of the least generous 
interpretation of the Spanish cri- 
iiiuiHl law. When Franco's troops 
entered Mi jus, he Med, and was nut- 
scripted into the Republican army. 
At the end of Mil- war he went buck 
to his village. Warned by his wife 
that I riends and colleagues were 
hcitig shot, he decided i» hide at 
minie. A Her an u.sl minding ody.sM.-v 
between four wails, he emerged in 

J9G9, when lie at Iasi felt that it was 
completely safe for him to reappear. 

-,.,,1 ,-. ru i sor . I,HS . lu|h.-renirdcd 
ami edited interviews with the 
Cones family, ami the icsulr 
is an excellent hook, liy , mv 
stuiulnrds. Apart from ihe vivid 
Hit native of the hero’s per- 
sonal .simy, In llittinfi provides a 
fascinating account or the life of 
Minis from 19(11) onwards. Ft will 
no douhi become a minor classic 
for historians interested in that 
corner of southern Spain. 

In llidinfi confirms what Tan 
Gibson lias recently shown for the 

■ ii'iiiiadii area: the. systematic charar- 
tcr of the l : nintfnislti icprcssiott. it 
was systematic, piuliaeied, ami 
mined at ideas rather lhaii more 
deeds ; and the intensity of the four 
experienced by sn iminy for so long 
is perfectly conveyed by the can- 
dour and levelheadedness of those 
interviewed here. Bui Mil- leader 
unacquainted with Spanish uffnirs 
should know rlim wluu is true iff 
Ml jus does mu necessarily apply In 
the whole iff Spain. Tensions and 
hut rods made Andalusia one iff dm 
worst areas of Spain, in cases like 
this. Men like Manuel Cortes did 
not everywhere have m hide for so 
hmg, nor did they always receive 

■ brents of death after re-emerging, 
as has happened to him. But the 
differences were only differences qf 
degree. Tt is a sad reflection of the 
mood of the regime that, when Cortea 
reapneured three years ugo, this 
should have been widely greeted in 
much of tile press as yet mini her 
proof of the magnanimity of the con- 
querors of 1939. 


with' 1 * rh * ,m 

with the guerrillas and * 
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Hussein : A Biography 
ifihpp. Ilarric and Jenkins. 13.50. 

King Hussein lias lnt Mu- throne 

ol Jordan for more Mian twenty rreiion Hb,,,,Y'rV,*“..r ,e 
years, and is Mn,.s the doyen nf Arab friends ami rehSiS 
nilei'K. lie has survived inure plots (he King’s enr l Th„ h# t3, “- 
agaiiiM hint than J.)ueeii Kli/nheih I, truction nf the guerH|u“ M #.iStipaiil 
inore at tempts on his life Mum Outfit bases, in north ford an * 

Victoria, lie has been at ireqaunt aher Mie bloody S n w^. 

brought ahuut as much 


writer is in the end not his honks, 


odds witli almost all oMu-r 
siaies and has aciuall.v I invaded 

by one of ilium. He Inis lost a devas own provnemion of ihTLT.^U- 

iming wur jigainsf (he Israelis and any tiefihL-rare policy on iSomSi hi mvtli. And that myth is in 

His gnindfuilier was iiimdmvd ii his likt* Mchemui 'W W' ml . a f art !f ,u hu w £ ,,t0 
presence; his fa, her certified in- 

L_J L. Utfiinliiirl 1 Inti 


presence; lus father cerl.hed in- anudironisiic class butT, 

^ wl.tclt he inho, ltC Ll guard of a people who fi ®tidl,nnind was Steinbeck, bur 


is minute and iiiiiiiiveri sited, an arti- 
ficial creation with no historical 
roots. _ Yet iliere have been times in 
his reign when Jordan has appeared 
to be of all Arab muiurics the most 
enviable. It is quite a record. 

Hussein himself is no enigma. 
Tough in mind and body, enioiional 
and unaffected and with an inieiisu 
ttiinily pride, at ease with machines 
and people hut itu,Milirni of ideas 
and cerenioiiy, he pops up ai Arab 
meetings like a cowboy ill a parly 
convent ion, lie still reginds life as 
an adventure ", as I’cier Sum-.- says, 
and Mum is a refreshing altitude - ul 
any rale fur waLrhers from a ilis- 
t a nee. 

Hussein is haled inlt-nsely by 
I' io si I’alesii nia ns and by most 

coo vein ionai Arab in 

oilier i-unniries. Could he have 
avoided this evil repiitjuion which 
makes hi.s violent death .1 daily 
possibility ? Mr Snows biography 
helps to form an assessment. Ik- lias 
discussed tile e veins iff ihe past 
twenty years with lhe King and 
wilh many of those who have 


isciauoiis with Israel are a L .. , . 

more conjectural business. Afiaa® 1 - 11 *? u? applied in the case 
Snow’s conclusions are wnsll afcpiul himself, who is uh cad 
believes c *sujided by die aura of n 


mm 


begun tn arouse ihe pity ej X^tement stands the test of 

' Relations with , 

- - - srr be applied 11 , the case of Mr 

ulreudy sur- 
innn 

Ikih a special literary 


Miat Hussein has held went _ 
cussions with the Israeli luj? 
not because there is any c 
evidence or any conriititg „ 
from Mie Israeli side, bui£« 
ii is umhinknble that 11 m 
would not want to examiitf. 
himself any opening for a hp 
mem with Israel dim would 
fit Jordan. 

And here, as in so many r 
aspects of policy, there is die y. 
deni of Ids admired gnindhihitlg 
him hi follow. The almost snob? 
i 1 ul I f f erence— con tempt, nth 

with which Israeli leaden t* 
outwardly treated Hussein acre 
June War (whatever oiay or tM 
not have gone on in private) is oA 
of ihe more clumsy parts nhk| 
appi imeh 10 the Arabs. 

1 f 1 he assassin who his bta 


responsi- 

jti. Such responsibility is 
ble from inspiration tind 
l Every writer must feel it. 
nyth begins when his ussump- 
ofit alerts us to it in such u way 
1 whole new area uf moral gcu- 
j seems tn have been dis- 
ed. With this he is identified. 
. Naipaul country already 
We look in him to go hack in, 
in dot! again, until he comes out 
ih the secret we sense is buried 
it 


'Hie Cannery i'.mv .iriicle is mio of 
twenty-one pieces selected from a 
large body uf work written in die 
pn.si ten years and now collected in 
The (U'eremwded I Itir ruction. Paul 
Tiler mix's V. S. Naipaul is a bonk nf 
Imerpretuiiim nil Iter than of critic- 
ism, which seeks m lileutiFy recur- 
ring 1 1, elites 1 liat poiiiL up Mr Nai- 

! >aid's iireoccupatioii-s : “ (Yculion, 
ouiasy, marriage and Imuselioldcrs, 
rest lcs.ni less, tnivcl, sense uf the past 
amt freudum.” 

, Mr Theroux's lumk is interesting, 
simple, an admiring sunmiatinn thut 
stiuletiLs should liiul helpful; Lhil it 
is a cnnti'ihiitiou to the myth more 
thun a contribution — which would 
have been more interesting still— to 
a discussion ahum the myth: about 
why we seem in need it; about why 
there are (as there surely arc) people 
waiting around (probably on a 
newly emerged island-republic) 
with nothing much to do except 
wonder when Mr Naipaul will come 
along and write about rhem. 

On reflection, that list of themes, 
carefully isolated, although sup- 
ported by chapter and verse quota- 
tions from the whole range of Mr 
Nuipaul's work, might apply just as 
well to t he work of other writers; 
ir contains nothing particularly origi- 
nal, mulling which, as a mark of 
commitment, would easily persuade 
eUiturs to send him on an assign- 
ment, or allow him (as he has been 
allowed) 10 pick his uwn subject, 


and give him iiiuisiial aiummls uf 
space in which lu develop his aigu- 
nienis ami illusii minus. What is 
iiii-s-sing From die list is ihe 1 lic-mo 
of Naijinul himself. 


This is the theme Mint underlies 
and unifies The Overcrowded 


has Hilled, which are nor striking! v ostensibly stub an unlikely subject 
uj'igiiiul us pre occupations, but which for Miis atiihor, but in the event prqv- 
are muiie especially poignant by the ing itself, like its twenty com pa ninils, 
fact that Mr Nuipanl knows better peculiarly susceptible to bis cliaruc- 
than many what it is in he pie- teristic touch. The shoals of sardines 
occupied by them, because he is a that created the packing industry, on 
highly intelligent and articulate this stretch uf the Californian coast, 
Buriacaon ami is in tact what member of a minority community, which Steinbeck wrote about iii liis 
we read the hook to expose our- There was, in fact, a time when it novel, left the buy years ago. Most 
selves 10 . From Steinbeck to Mailer, looked as though we were being self- „f L i, e cannery Imi Minas are c unity 
Bombay to Ajmer or Anguilla, consciously kind to him, when giving ‘■nnneiy iHiuwiigx «»•- tinpry. 

cricket in politics, to name bin seven Niupmil a prize could he seen as a 11 
of the subjects memorably discussed eiid-uf-ierm award that mitigated 
in this collection of what must rani: at the same time reminded us 

us niarginulia, it i.s the author's own o[ the good side of) our colon iul past. 

response, mid what we can nccumu- ,l., * r , 

lutively Infer from it, that grips the w ""f t ,at p,,nse consciousness nr 
mind. There may be nothing very " a, l»aid is over, lhe work withstood 

unusual about that, hut nf all con- “■ R has become fas this collection . _ ^ .... . 

temporary writers in this country also bcurs witness) even leaner, ! ltci ”f ry ^unsunstaittiatinn anu mier- 
(is it significant that he is not “of” sparer, and more formidable Para- 1,18 fn . r ,irti ,l ? P laSLlc 'iMnuirtajity. 
it ?) Naipaul, the name Naipaul, doxically. the country it maps has 2”? ,S . ■“‘•f* T 1,0 r‘ bl ^ 
most readily conjiires oui ex|*ecta- become far more widespread frnc- Na ‘P aul was. hy the symbolism, the 
tion ot some new illu mi nation upon merited, und more difficult to define connexion between Mie fnle ■ of 
wbat 011 c may call bis scene. The dis- Cannery llow and tliut of “ agricul- 

appoiutment ihe reader smuctimes One can say it is situated some- turnl colonies ” created out of 

feels is almost invariably mu in the where within that scattered coma lex “empty islands ” run on imported 
journey but in journey’s end. lhe T j lird World, and that the neoole slnve-lnbour und always “ meant -to 

When it comes to attempting an who inhabit it are looking for a „ empfre f ( t he ” q^orni ollf ar e ’from 
analysis of this pbcnomenon, of a another. Sometimes they laid a re- another article, on Mauritius); now 
theme^scenung to be embodied in the flection of what they seek in forms abandoned by their creutors, exist- 
writer s personality so that all the of personal rebellion, creativity or ing in u state of independence 'but 
overt themes mhls work become sub- fantasy (Mr Theroux is helpful hero wit limit cultural nr economic autn- 

ordinate, the phenomenon threatens — ‘ 

to disappear and leave us with no 
ntorc, in this case, than a West 
Indian writer who writes skilfully 011 
cei'iaiu subjects which Mr Theroux 


derelict. Some live on us restaur- 
ants, boutiques, gift-shops. Thu Row 
lias heromo a tourist attraction; it 
bus turned itself into an imagtj of 
the novel, celebrating Steinbeck, ' per- 
petuating its fictional self, earning 
its living by performing a trick af 

literary trim substantiation and offer- 
ire its plasLic humor tn 
One is struck, as no doubt 'Mr 


iThe bourgeois facade 


Vi CniiSNKAl'X 


m t nose un I f i lie assassin wlto iws na 

pluyeil u leading part in litem, anil Mm hack of Jordanian thought# 

while this has not provided minima- 1 we illy years struck tomOTW Hfc , . - , , f 

(I.m 1 bill is new ...- siirpiisinv. it has snin would have left his a,l “ * S " C,al , ‘ , ‘ us nt 

rosuhed in 11 synipiiMu-iir and jittli- liisimy. Like another p 

cum.s nurratiyc. mated patriot from these detflUSanlnwl bv Thomas W ike ley 

has swum hard, often, agfliiw ^pp Including umminbered illiis- 
lide, and Zonohiu-like has inutOTuinit Thames and Hudson. 12.7.5. 
10 take the initiative whes k«. 
expect oil. Given anol her 
years he might surprise ui> 8 t 


On l ho highly expliiMve tjiit-si inn 
™ Hussein's siippi essiou uf Mm 
l^ulcsiiiiiau guerrillas and 1 1 is rela- 
t unis with Israel Mr Snmv iries 
hill'd lu lie fair, lie emphasizes ilia 


Black leader 


JAMES BALDWIN : 

One Bay, When I Was Lost 
166pp. Michael Jriscph. £2.25. 

Iii reworking Alek Haley's The Auto- 
btoxraphy of Mtlteolm X for' a film 
-script, Janies Bamwin -faced some of 
the same difficulties whose working- 
out characterized his recent essay 
'*wo: Name in the Street 1 *. Both 
involved the struggle to sli&ke off the 
laoerstuck on him long since fay the 
poet Langston ■ Hughes America’s 

white-haired black boy ", An 
■ added, difficulty in this cuse was 
' tf f Rt . he vyas dealing not only with 
one of the most remarkable human 
docutnenfs af his own generation but 
with . a man whose, later. life— and 
death — dramatized an important 
divergence -within the Black move- 
menc. There is- no questioning the 
depth and sincerity of - Baldwin's 
admiration , for Malcolm :X; he exf 
pressed it often enough in Malcolm’s 
lifetime. Equally,. therfa is nOdoufat- 
ing a hiS peht ;dislIke-> of the Black 
Musntns and their dogma of racial 
superiority. , 

However, the clear/cnt line on 
Malcolm’s life that mighr have been 
expected to emerge. from these pair 
view* fads rn mater ialjzt— muffled,* 

J f r -> -*-l i : rr , 

J. :• 1 ■' • 


one must conclude, by Baldwin’s new 
stance as a committed Black writer. 
This, at least, would explain why the 
first half of rhe hook, which deals 
with Malcolm’s past as a hustler in 
Harlem, is sharp, funny and precise 
and the second half, after his cou- 
version, is slow-moving and suffused 
with a sentimentality almosj com- 
parable to thaL of a Victorian reli- 
gious tract. , 

There were practical problems, and 
this goes some way towards explain- 
ing the difference in tdne ; many of 

the evems of 
Malcolm s ater life are still alive, 
K ng h s wife. And, as Baldwin 
ptdmi tioi in his preface, 
th 6 estate of Malcolm X and the 
Nation of Islam can be considered at 
war . But when all this is taken into 
account., the, flatness of the second 
Hair remains surprising : Bed Little 
was not a more interesting man than 

Y et , th8 E ^ r P t > an who 
introduces Malcolm, to the trye reli- 

'28.' “iii 81- ? 1 .!« Stuffed dummy, 

fhdian Archie, who per- 
5 ® Equivalent service for 
ni?J° •*¥ h , u S?? r » crac kles with life. 

Sle^£ S ^ 11 J n , h8 .^ ,ing the 

plesr story ol; ■ Malcolm’s earlier life, 
in .part through the use of 
'te°n^ deyic - e of flashbacks, makes 
1 0 ,ri To 1 the drqma of Mr 
death even mpre .surprising, : 

i' 


Jewish youth 


ICIll ANUKL Li rVtNOI t s 
Journey llirough a small plain t 

158pp. M idlin' I Jiisupli. C2..1H. 

Childhood _ and .idult-seuuee are the 
most pi'ecimiK k-gucies wt* inherit ; 
very often the richer, the pmirei* our 
parents are. From them, the writer 
derives the themes and images 
which mukc bis work individual. But 
when he turns tu those years so full 
of personal significance he has let 
he austerely selective if he is tu con- 
vey to others what was sn unique in 
his experience of the gciier.il process 
of growing up. 

Emanuel Lilvinuff, in wh.it are 
really twelve separate but inter- 
related short stories or vignettes, has 
succeeded delightfully in recrealing 


Ho has rtworered •*" 

— mv. ........ 1 .j .11 the jucket displays at n respectful gestures 

the world of his growing up in balding, bespectacled other modern critics 
Bethnal Green (1915.19) in a way a stripe suiting with a ^i«iSj..', vu * ca,,ian archetypes*’ 
more self- indulge 111 writer would stock at the neck, pWlSs' : , Journeys of initiation" 

up ^ steps uway front a . not because ho 

Now he is , older, them but 


shown on tne (rant .« * 


less 
boy shown an 


hove failed to do at twice the length. 

Each piece- has a unity, but together 
they add up to more thun tin* sum 
of their pans. The tight community 
of the Central European East Enu 
of London was at the same time cut 
off from 
so connected 

Hand of capitalist freedom; anu recovereu ri uni* x -my dp 
« u $sia (nt first the symbol oE have been tough, ^ 

later of socialist iaijng, and so iwjjjjjj ^ W* 


Tsarist tyranny and later 


name which end with, his moniker Styhe ^^cau« ^ “j^ou5“^e mS.Ip, 

PIsspffskv. But Mr Litvinoff dues Comrade . Hannah ^ Julos Verne, but oe 

not indulge m jtiresomq lucubrations foui nenmos, oowq he 0ae 5 *,,if a !? Bo^s wi 

about antlserpiW in the United to show how — 


States or Russia. He ! keeps to the This lack of bid® Jttui# 
age he was at -the time, except in his of weakness v ./aiW ***. 

introductory hOtq in which he men- editor of the J° l |[rimilng^ e iT?S W 
tioqs taking a Swedish writer many Europe, he is coni n 

E -ars later back 10 see rhe Jewish tfao freedom of /J3S jjg * 
a&t End .(frpm which he has coii- father thought w 
grated to: Hertfordshire) and finding embraced the c hjldh^ , : 
the place and., .squalor the : same; but comparison his owu 
the .new immigrant population Sinn- East End. is raw, rico ^ 


ugnui): or do not find it be- 
cause, being a state of mind more 
than a country, ir is synonymous with 
a freedom that does not exist, witli 
a history that was never written and 
h future dint cannot be imagined 
except in achievement which other 
worlds will see as mime. They arc 
often, as n consequence, great travel- 
lers, but they take their country with 
them wherever they go. White, 


nomy. If wo call Cannery Row such 
un island, if we cnll it part of Naipaul 
country, the fnniilinr themes take on 
new depth and meaning. 

Here indeed arc fantasy, mimicry, 
an illusion of history and of thfc 
sense nf identity thai comes to tlmso 
who have made it. Here is sclf-du- 
ccption on an absurdly grand scale, 
that " hungering for the unseen “ 


to English-speaking world w« 
•ttnoi yet had, in uriupf Hr Jolin- 
Jftfionk, much to nijny or endure 
way of p.-iyi'liimiiiilyiicitl nr 
Pluralist inierprciutiuiis. uf 
J %le or Edgar Rico Bur- 
T^yct" is an inipuriHiii quuli- 
*!»•>, for who knows what trendy 
lint or Hindu. Only the initial * now, being rattled nut op 
011 Mie window ledge, where JJJien m. Berkeley or I.uii- 
i nrved his nunie after lieanog « ?) but they are always quicker 

failed his scholarship at tMV mark in France. Jules Verne's 

twelve, coufirnt that he m Ifasej Bxiraarrfiitairejt have hud 

lh X -loo, tff*2S 

SSSSELTS 

resent ful boy . e J”5 r ^ . ^? n i ' s therefore in u position 

disconsolately into the j ^f Eoinud llarrhes over the 

shabby, elderly man for dec luring that in The 

carrying a bucketful of refo^ ^j shnd « fi, J engineer's 

stared at <** mi SSSSfrl»< K ' a e 5 oct lh »nges is a verbal 
Are you 8 L '^f ^ ifl(| (ir an ^ tn wndenin Barthes's 
iy. Depart riK nt of loe tn the realities of poli- 


iiatuiv ", M CheMH’.iux L'luiuts in his 
first chapter The bourgeois 
fnviitlc >md wluu it concealed ") and 
udds Mint in Mie Fnimges p.xtrnardi- 
inure* ** three dillereiu meihods uf 
analysis, three groups uf references 
mid resu nances, ' const uni ly recur : 
the * -IH trmlitiuii, (lie eclin of LTio- 
pian socialism, and lihcrtmlun indi- 
vidiiiiltsin * ". The same three “res- 
onances " are still being stoutly 
preached in M Cliesneuiix’s Inst 
chapter ("A puli lieu I Imerprel.aiioii 
iff Jules Vunw ”)j hot' lie Inis 
liecuine less convinced that there Is 
a specific political analysis set down 
lu the lulcs nr Miut ihe “bourgeois 
I'ii^ndc " is a fncude. “ Does the 
reading of the Ftipuges [ixtninrdi- 
mdri'S which lias been mitlined In 
this honk ", he asks, 
enable us to penetrate the per- 


iind in bis morose sulitaiiness with 
the Byruuic outlaw. M Cliesneaux 
shuffles uway frnni the implications 
of Nemo's last wimls, “ I 11111 dying 
because 1 Miuiiglu Mint Ulan call live 
alone ” by arguing lamely tliut 
“ there is nuthing lu prevent us 
interpreting this final scene us a 
concession by Verne (o his public 
Well, nothing perhaps hut n read- 
iness tn look ul the tnk-s xiniiglitfnr- 
wurdly and 1111 ability tn recall and 
ullow n proper weight to Verne's 
own remark nbuut Tunniv Thou- 
sand l. canues Under the Sea : ’* Poli- 
tics litui . no piuce in the bonk 
aoywiiy." M CIiokiicuux quotes this 
remark himself from a previously 
un published letter in his last chap- 
ter. , 

As seven chapters of his hook are 
revised versions of articles written 


block, brown, in-between, they envy which, as Mr Theroux reminds its, 
people who seem secure in their eu- Ml ' Naipaul said, in An Area of 
viroonient who merge into it; but Darkness, “is at the heart of a Enil- 


they become restless if this enviable 
way of life threatens to engulf l hem. 
They are used to rheir own. Tt is 
better to settle for It und for what 
goes with it : a grinding sense of loss. 
Settling for ii must mean the cud »l 
su I (-deception and that requires cour- 
age, die antidote to dUcnchmiimcm. 

Put this way the nttrnctlon of 
Nnionul country becomes dearer. 
Within its particularity there is imf- 
versnlity and the hint of something 
hidden there that will reveal to an 
ngu used to Lhe idea of its shallow- 
ness a profound, heroic quality that 
it thought was Inst. forever or never 
existed except in legend. 

We arc back, coincidentally, to 
whore we began, in Cannery Row, 


ing economy, the cause of a poli- 
tician's ineptness; it corrupts, and is 
the reason a culture doses up or a 
people go into decline 

Mr Naipaul has cunie u long wny 
since rlien, but most of these bril- 
liant uriicles convey the same 
note of warn ing- And ycl, 
behind it, one now detects a more 
astringent but firmer affection for the 
fantasists nf the world. Peril nps one 
enn Interpret litis in terms of his 
belief In the power; for good und 
bad, of tho human imagination. Per- 
haps it Is a notion Unit the single 
source of that doubly-directed flow 
will be found one day in Noipnul 
■countryi which lies at the heart of 
rhe myth and our involvement with 
it. 
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Sanll'ry uepannnau « - K 7 ry«ice to the realities of poli 
'All ? 7 he asked. V He can become 

I felt .ndeyW Mi ^cl Seres f,,r 

ghost haunting tn® " substituting ■ -an 

P ast ' , h - ,lie "actual in- 

w-Vcrnc’s works’’. He 


that we are appinuching the end 
of our own journey, this seems to thusneaux sometimes seems to bo 
have become somewhat difficult. eating his own earlier words or at 

lensr shifting uneasily from hain to 
ham. What is steadily admirable is 


Francesco Vettori: j y- 

Verne’s * privu re potitical. tJdnklng his desire to set the Vuyages Ex- F!or0Htin0 CitlZBIl And M6di6i SOrVBHt f 

(if indeed this existed at all at the traordinaires ip their historical ROSEMARY DEVONSHIRE JONES - « 

""" ^ - — ’- T | ie fj r j t modern study of Vettori, colleague of Machiavelli and Guicciar- ; 


It is not possible, lie admits, "in 
miy sriu'inutic way to describe 


level uf full consciousness}". M 
Chesneaux writes honestly here, but 
he Is clearly confused us lie half- 
dismounts from his hobby horse. If 
b schematic reprcseiitutinn of 
Verne's private politicul thinking is 
impossible, what liL-comes of the 
claim that ii specific political aita- 


sacifll context. Where hg fails, as In 
the discussion of “ libertarian indi- 
vidualism ", it i.s because he discoV 1 
ers conscious dr .finally' “unedd 

scious 

ho sltou 


dini, whose long career took him 1 fremiently to the French, German a ifd 
papa] courts during a period, which saw tfie Hapsburg- Valois struggle fiff 
supremacy in Italy, the sack; of Koiil^ &hd tlie sidga 6 E Florence, ^ 


tSiirU "uni uuE Liunn mdi 11 - 

it} g ® xorc «es In agility and lysis of tho rolatmiiship bet ween 
»t ® s ho says with an society und nature can be made out 


w»j . Wlin society anu nature can rnnrpyr u tofl narrmvlv sorinl end 

wearing a sort rf Hfg. .ffSKffaJSSSffl. “ nd ? Sra P««jW* In the tales? One notices, too. that gjgg, 1 beTSded pi 

“ SSteassi&fE 

recovered from, tne reasnn he hus L^thinkinn”, ^jjjJ^^il'^hlnkinH has^S^a-affi 

. . , .. K . wfi-twia 

0 P An?e ll rli t M aad ‘ Jeapa - ,r) ' . wrote the bt _ 0 , r ^„^ e h ; tte r. 7T in «h« -TW. To be more specific, M Clies- less interested In JUerature than lie 

Antisemitism rears us ugly head, *££ h a ■ 'to’. as a M literdry neaiix was at utiO time -prepared to is j n t be social ideas that he. finds 

V irfUaCh. “ flecorrtnmdatoH nn »;)!» umt top “ flnar* ,,on i-mi! Inrn iIia iaIm. . 


V political commitment when Devonshire Jones uses unpublished ifi'dilyal sources to build up fro il 
„. ,ould be discovering Verne’s Vottorl’s own writings a ’first hand * [account of Renaissance diplomat jf 
acceptance of a Romantic literary ami Florentine political life .under both republican ant) Medici regimes 
tradition. In otltor words, M Cites- University of London Historical Studies, No. S4 

neaux's notion of the historical 485 13134 X ...... 4t/t December £5.50 
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A t i hist mciit Jeon I.nc 
« >«>d.i rd is i lie iikisi perplexing 
mid t mu rmlR-tory nl' niddcTii 
directors. A passionate fail «>( 
rlussir Hollywood, lie used its 
uinlifs mil v in subvert litem and in 
ii'i't-iii years lias moved rn a posit ion 
of uneq ti i vi it a I pnliriral demmem- 
T inn. Originally xi ml inn sly apolitical, 
he f lii’Lcjcl briefly with ideas of ihe ex- 
i rente right before revealing hini.self, 
with his iutc-st films, one uf the innsr 
rigorous ami ummiincd d tremors of 
Lhe Marxist- l.cmmst left. A rabid 
iiidivicltialisi, lie now cnnccnls his 
ideiitiiy behind a collective pseu- 
donym — " Croupe D/ign Vertov ”. 
Frequently utilised for dilettantism, 
he is in fuel, as his collaborators 
hdv'e discovered ro their cost, one of 
the' most exact and even pedantic of 
stylists. 

Partly wh.it has happened is that 
his work lias undergone profound 
and irreversible changes, bur the 
musk of frivolity he lends to pm on 
makes it Imrd to believe that the 
change is either serious or likely to 
be permanent. Purity, ton. be revels 
in i he appearance of coni rudictioii 
and in taking away with une hand 
what lie gives with Hie other, so 
tlmt his more plodding commenta- 
tors have managed to get stuck 
looking fur solutions where he is 
offering only u problem. We accept 
him at face value when in fact he is 
being deliberately provocative and 
ambiguous. We think he is frivolous 
at the very moment when he is 
most in earnest. j 

Put there is mure to it than that. 
For: there is also a sense in which 
he has allowed himself to become a 1 
victim of the conn a dictions whit 1 
which he plays so ingeniously. I 
Fight from the siarr he bus been 1 
highly sell -ctnisr inns about the role I 
of the mlist and the problem of ' 
how. if ut all, art produces a ( 
represent a lion of *‘ reality The I 
mure acme his awareness of tile I 
problem became, the more liu r 
forced himself into positions which 1 
were positively .suicidal. Reality in i 



the form of the objective image is 
invoked m mrrerr me confusions of 
the subject, the arrist. Mur the 
image is not reuliiy: us much its 
words, images are only .signs. Tin* 
artist cannot after all take lessons 
from reality, lie can only moke 
choices, necessarily subjective, of 
which images to present. Fit her, 
dishonestly, he cun disguise the fact 
that Lliix is whut he is duiug, or lie 
can he open ahum it — which 
in nn i nits in practice In an admission 
of lus own iiupmencc. No longer 
rniiH-ut tn produce sriii inieiiiiil lies, 
his truth consists only in saying 
l here is no truth. 

Up to I%7 nr 19G8, Cod aid's 
scepticism was that of a runiuuric, 
engaged in r doomed pursuit not 
■inly of Truth but also of Beauty 
and Love. His gradual conversion to 
Marxism was 'precipitated by the 
Muy events in Paris and hod as its 
first result the abortive “Cino- 
Iracts » n desperate gesture in the 
Inaction of the toml self-effnce- 
neiit of the bourgeois artist behind 
(no impersonal forces of external 
history. But, while this self-efface- 
ment might ease the problem faced 
by the artist as mi individual. It left 
untouched the question of the 
status of the filmed material and its 
relationslnp tq reality. Godard 
clearly could not be satisfied for 
JP"e with a Guevarist “ suicide of 
the intellectuals ” or with h vulgar- 
Marxist attitude to art as a passive 
reflector of social contradictions. J3e- 
sides the " Ciuctrocts ", 19G8 Is also 
me year of lus most overtly scepti- 
cal and questioning film, I.e Gat 
5W and of ,h F * irst Bt tempt to 
'"JJf ' v .®y ou k °f the impasse, the< 
SS' but TtU 1 . dxtrSnaly. 
cryptic. Un Film Comrite les uutres. 


Out of the crisis comes a provi- 
i si mini rcsolulinu. Gone ure rbo old 
1 d reborn iiiies, lightly disguised in 
? suMiiolngirul dress, her ween An mid 
\ Life, the Arrist mid the World, mid 
. in their plure is ;< concept of urtistic 
, activity us juvestigution and the 
. iuvesrignrimt as itself u political 
i intervention. This resolution is pro- 
, visional in two senses : first that it 
nitty not ouriusi Godard’s present 
pariiieisliii* with J.-P. Gorin; and 
secondly iliut iL applies basically to 
political films or, ns Godnrd himself 
prefers to put it, •' niuking films 
politically ", muf therefore concerns 
only uiie form of filin-inakiiig prac- 
tice. Bm it dues represent n large 
step forward, and wherever Godnrd 
goes on tu next it will nut be buck 
to where he was before. 

The collection of articles, inter- 
views and miscellanea which make 
up (Jodaril on Cud aril was originally 
put together in 19GH, arid the 
English edition, prepared by Tom 
Milne, makes little Hiiempt to bring 
the* .story up in dute to account for 
Godard’s subsequent evolution. This 
is n pity, if only because Godard's 
present position illuminates the sig- 
nificance of his past attitudes. But 
19G8 is such un important watershed 
in ids career that u volume giving 
his writings up to that date can be 
perfectly self-contained, mid it 
would, he unfair to quibble with Mr 
Milne’s decision to keep ns its 
Mill jeer i In- amhiir of fh ruthless, 
ISumlc t) port and Alphtwillc, and in 
avoid venturing forward into the 
world of Pruvdti or F/arfimir ef 
Rosa. 

Strangely enough, perhaps, Lhe 
must interesting of all the material 
in the lioidt is the cnrlieM, the 
urrides contributed by Godard, 
iiMiully under a pseudonym, to early 
n ti in hers of Colliers du Cindmti mid 
to a short-lived juuriiul, Giuet/e du 
Cinema, of which he whs a founder 
editor. These articles arc often re- 
feree d to, hut in the past few people 
have had first-hand knowledge of 
them mid it is good tlmt they have 
been mode accessible, first to 
French und now to English-sneak- 
ing readers. They are of dubious 
value as criticism, if by criLicism 
one means a kind of sober disenursa 
which resolves the ambiguities of 
art in simple unambiguous prose. 
They nre tortuous, erratic, and 
racked by far more ambiguities 
than the original works on which 
they claim to be commenting. But 
the questions which are extracted 
and the ambiguities which emerge 
from Godard’s treatment of them 
bear such an extraordinary resem- 
blance to Godard’s later film- 
making style that the texts merit 
reprinting for that aloud. 

Mr Milne : describes Godard’s 
prose as cryptic. So it is; but the 
mystery is resolved in the films, in 
which the dilemmas raised in Go- 
dard’s ntind by the viewing of 
. another autyuV’s vjork are '.spelt out 
In the form not of a comment hut ul 


G mint'd on Godnrd 

Kdiied by J*-hh Niirhoni and Turn 
Milne 

-9’|>P- Seeker ami Wiiibing. £J.r,lt 
( paper buck, 11.90). 

JKAN-LUC GODARD ; 

Weekend and Wind from (he Fust 

IMpp Loiriniei 1 . £ 2.50 fpuper- 
faack, £ 1 . 251 . 

an alternative practice. This holds 
both for [he shun reviews of indi- 
vidual films mid for the longer, 

more general pieces. The aesthetic 
problem which interests hint m the 
outset is dim of the internal life of 
h film, the way form can be dictated 
by an inner necessity uf the niaie- 
riiil. Ibis is the iliemo uf tlu* early 
article, “ Defence mid Illiislruiiou of 
Classical Co nsi met ion ”, mid will bo 
dint of l-'iiw sa ric, with ruinificn- 
tiuns of the same qurstiun streicli- 
uig out into Pierrot ic /on am! 
A/nde in _ USA. Bur what is more 
sinking is the wny an even earlier 
article, "Towards n Political 
Ciiiciuu ”, written in 1950, moves 
rrom tins simring-puiiit to u clear 
anticqiaiiiiii uf tile problematic of 


the latest films. Mr Milne finds this 
article even more cryptic than most, 
bin ibis is a case where lie could 
leg iii mutely have availed himself of 
hindsight. I-Xscni ially what Gndurd 
is doing in die aiTiib: is ihinkiiig 
aloud and laying nut on paper his 
own puzzlement in the face of 
questions which do mil seem to him 
soluble in purely aesthetic terms — 
rnr example, how even in mediocre 
Snviet films rile political context 
can confer mi the image an nutliun- 
“City which no French film-maker 
seems to he able tn achieve. The 
whole nf Godard's subset pu* nr devel- 
opment can be seen as a series or 
attempts to answer ibis question 
Biui tlu* fun her questions to which 
it in turn gives rise. 

Usefid .scholarship is a rarity in 
film wriiiugj ami Mr Milm-'s coin- 
memory, winch is full a I most in die 
pnim of pedantry, is a in ml el uf its 
hind. Particular care Inis been taken 
to render— nr, failing that, to anno- 
tine the ol ten mu rauctms puns 
with which Gndartl’t pnise is inter- 
spersed. ‘J In: possible dissocial ion of 
smitiii and sense is crucial i» Gnd- 
tirds problematic as a film maker, 
and Ills irrepressible taste for wnnl- 
Pl«y is Mil essential aspect nf it, 
albeit an iinrunsiinm one and one 
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Weekend vZ $* V 
volume in the 
? llm Scripts - H? 
nil riKluci ion makes '*£* 

,n ' e shaoiiuP S i 

ccmsi ructions, ix»J J‘! h J 
by-shot description nf ? 
print. This laborious but 

■ v k "f, cai " cd m by £ 
« iy, while the trniis| ur f on T 

for 5v?2 ,S » by . Mari “ n ne S 
“'"i Danielle .V 

f ir Wind from the Han 
three liuve nil done an tUl 
job, t hough one might quirtri 
the practice of inveniine Ei 
equivalents for the typtedki 
subtil les or mtcrtitles which m 
uhs tract jumbles of Icticrs J 
resolve i hem selves into » or d> 
ttm Russian staklmmld 
usually "-lies” and. not "-ih’ 
English. 

A more serious weakneittl 
volume is represented by the k 
of previously published anidti 
Rohm Wood and James Rm 
beun ns introductions for ibe 
films. Mr Mncbcan's anicit 
merely unsuitable for its nt* 
text, being originally a piece 
tupicul journalism compariD* 
then latest film af Gudnrd tilt 
latest film of thu Brazilian din 
Glauber Rocha. Mr Wood’i is 
merely unsuitable but also ^ 
niispincL'd. It was written i 
years ago ami cruuains ihe 
mem tiuil there is no dm 
evidence for Godard's coram 
to the tenets of " Mania C 
nisni ’’. Whatever justification 
might have been for writing 
1%7, there is un point in rtpris 
it now, piirticularly iu a 
which has Wind from the Emt in 
unless il ls lu sliuw how probe 
such critics ure out nf touch and 
of isympuihy with the whole 
Godard’s Inter development 


. oisrt akh brought up .to 
' xS iat there is a genuine 
£S between ihcnry and 
f" and that the differe.ico 
n die iwo is noi just some 
'.b wards. Depending on the 
; fof science in which they 
Acy -lb" inevitably learn tlisii 
,Snctivii cun be either aliar|» 
ifiifrtd- 

nitheless.if the term theory is 
S customary sense, us imply- 
m hypothesis not necessarily 
I to action, it would always 
ig mean something much more 
.in the sciences than m other 
■■ ’„{ creative work. We may 
be dealing here with h 
disiinctiun. . Terms like 
theory of music ", or “ the 
of perspective ", seem to 
jh! more to a generalized 
ive longuage of, or ulicr- 
io some kind of cumiiieiuury 
trio a set of rules about, )>rac- 
,tun they do to the various ideas 
* the word " theory " connotes 
jatnce. Given the identical 
.jeal theory”, if there were 
>a thing, two contemporo neons 
pairs would hardly he likely 
on ihe lame symphony or the 
> concerto, in the sense that 
ideoiisis, if asked to “ apply ’’ 
mu scientific “ theory ” for the 
ead-use, would be expected to 
up with two not dissimilar 
i Equally, one could hardly 
that the application of. a 
■j of perspective, or fl theory of 
w, would necessarily impel two 
b$ painters to paint the identi- 
psmrre of the same subject. It is 
arable that they niiglu — but it 
be hiahly unlikely that they 
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Critical advances, like scientific dis- 
covuuex, me souu-times mado by 
several Inquirers working indepen- 
dently, ^ After a lung period when 
the criticism of lictiun was dnmiiiutcd 
by the Jamesian citnnu.s nf imper.siiiiuJ 
iiiirratiiin, mtiil drama tizuliim and the 
virtues of shnwing rather tliun tell- 
ing, a number uf critics in the Into 
l‘)50s~*otably Kathleen Tillotson, 
Wayne C. Bmuh and thu Into W. J. 
Ifurvey— reacted against this pre- 
vailing orthodoxy, in favour of the 
story-teller’s right to a place in his 
own narrative. They made n strong 
case for authorial intervention ana 
the neglected virtues of telling rather 
than showing. Since then this caso 
lias been generally accepted, and the 
criticism nf fiction has greatly gained 
in ilexibility. 

It now looks as if another reac- 
tion against an orthodox position is 
developing, this time against the 
notion of ■ spatial form **. At first 
sight this statement may seem 
surprising, since the toehold that 
Structuralism has gained in the 
trendier corners of tho English 
academic world lias given what 
looks : like -a powerful boost to 
spatial reading; under the Influence - 
of Barthes and his disciples, novels ' 
dre presented, not as a variegated 
landscape, nor even a .well-marked 
map, but as a series of near dia- 
grams, superficially complex, but all 
designed to reduce any novel, no 
matter hoiy rich aiid various, to a 
banal set of binary oppositions. The 
method. ; is a reduction tit absurdity 
of the real achievements of Anglo- 
Apicrican , criticism ■ of several 
decades ago. in evolving the concept 
of -■ spatial, form — aj originally 

exemplified, for. instance, in the 
bhakespeai-laa criticism 1 u of G 
Wilson Knight— and is a . nice 
«i ample at . the teudonc^ 0 f 
French criticism to discover trium-' 

gente, prio sees dear signs of a 
i-exponsible i-eUctloji. Two year? ago 

cb?uv° “ B rriiP* Ul8hed an exte,,t -' llf 

SWv. a* an Individual 

Acrivtiy * . , In the SDatfm dmpon- 
Avon- volume, C6iu$tnparary , Crit • • 


icixin. I’rdfessnr Giegur wtnilcd in 
see i Iii* novel sis less of un object 
and mure nf an embodied p inn* vs, 
existing us in 1 1 cl i in limif ns ip 
space; lie uigiird i hill the Incus of 
critical ivsimn.se should be In (lie 
{iluMiotncrifjliigy of i-emling, wiili nil 
ils changes of pace, 1 degrees of 
ut toiition, and its uiifoldiug pan mi 
expect ;u inns and resit lit I inns. A 
■siiiilliir (ipprniich is now developed 
at greater length, and apparently 
independently, by Douglas Hewitt. 

His book may give a misleading 
impression lif conventionality in its 
title and preliminaries, .suggesting 
one more work of higher populuri- 
vatinn, full of hints for .siMh-foiTii- 
ers and extra-mural students on the 
best wuy of reading novels, which 
does no more than dilute the 
accepted critical orthodoxies, in 
fact it is orfginul and important ; in 
Ills studied, low-profile manner Mr 
Hewitt has indicated many fruitful 
developments, lie combines practi- 
cal criticism of specific works with 
theoretical discussion, mid bis 
models for analysis hove a repre- 
sentative quality : The Way IVe 
Live Now, Utile Dorrii and 
Crotchet Castle exemplifying, 
respectively, realism, symbolism, 
and the novel of ideas. 

Taking his point of departure in 
the reuding situation, Mr Hewitt 
produces a lot of illuminating ideas. 
For instance, .that the wuy some 
rictiuiial characters " come alive ’* 
while others refuse to, is a direct 
°* *be degree of credibility 
that the author has nuceueded in 
establishing in his readers ; we be- 
lieve in characters If we beliove in 
their, author, and we believe in him 
to the extent that his verbal and 
stylistic resources persuade us in do 
so. Mr. Hewitt’s argument comes 
close here to Sartre’s claim, in 
What js Literature ?, ihat author 
and reader are necessarily involved 
in a pact of mutuul generosity. 

The approach goes' a'lnuu way to 
reconciling rite icidithirinl npiiosi- 
non between '* character M and J 'lan- 
guuge .; as Cmpaorles 'of critical 
discussion, 1 IhOugri 'It «Vjll Jenves 
unanswered the ■ recurring problem 
(hat uie ntujur Und central charac- 
ters in novels cun : ofien seem far 
less alive **. than the minor and 
peripheral ones. Mr Hewitt also 
shows how it is possible to. discrlm- 
inate, betwepn more qr Jess relevant, 
kinds of symboliifn in fictional’ 


rumliiinn of I lie cliaractcr* 
clearly more important lhanS 
recurring verbid echoes, sepn* 
by Inindivds uf panes, tw J 
u nd on litcd ly he “ ilierv ", but«“J 
would not normally be nnticM^ 
do little work when they are. j 
Olio of t ho most valuable H 
in Mr Hewitt’s bonk is nil 
nice that there is n central 
In many novels, inrlodiM W 
cist, between the author* 
er’s desire for a total coW P^3 
sivc fictional form, and our 
iu the separate characten 
processes of their bye*. 1D * " 
riict, he says, 

la often between two flu®? 
kinds of shapeliness ■»' 1 
desire to know what bapp«H 
characters U at boitom* 
that their lives . should <g 
rounded off, contpld® TVyij 
usually means that tbay Jj 
pursued ro a P°j nt .“JT 
rest— to such a rite de, 
marriage, emifiranofli “WP 
or death. ..J 

The conflict is noyer 
fully resolved, whicli J* gjjj 
novel is sa hard 
the categories of jja# 

ics. At the same * nU ni^m?' 

insistent on The J3 

tance of .ffSS 

defusing much of the ",f ^ * 
.sit ion between ^j, 1 " . -S no) 
by radically extending 

uf form. '. . ■■ 

In his final chapter be ^ 

the division 
object and iha i jg 
something a |,M, ^ ir ^ 
fictional form and g r 
if; “A notraMs 
object to wliichwe wj oBjJr 
an experience vAia , 

we are to give 5"ffl ce 
of it we must ttoJg # m 
The power of 
suggests, com« 
sense of cotjflirimg ap uBf 
uh stable b . a ^ a,lc ^' r Hved « r a .j 

route wc have arrivefl 


Theory and practice 
in and out of science 


BY LORD ZUCKERMAN 


works. Lapd^-riiieii oSr object ? (bait 
immoduitely jT fleet and amplify lhe : 


som’s tension 
unci Structure - 1 
emphasis on the 
ices as a SM rprls 

not the feast of VovocadW; 
Hewitt’s jiui^^ _P he r af 

which brfngs, "J e :‘ 0 L pl) j e d f . 
that; once 

the same 'dflJJJ oiurb-fl f 

and tension are as . •. 

fiction as of hie 
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be highly unlikely that they 

Uy, the word “ theory ", as iL 
id science, is something quitu 
n from, say, textual analysis, 
nlytical studies of art form or 
r criticism. A Uerensnii, a 
Fry or a Herbert Rend cun 
d eloqutmtly about painting 
sculpture; but it would not ful* 
6»l someone who Imd not pain- 

1 k sculpted before could be- 
upainter ora sculptor if lie had 
ind understood till ihut these 
n had to suy. On the other 
someone who was Cully con- 

ail with the works of, kii.v, 
scientists ns eminent in their 
» flf study us were Berenson, 
«d Read in theirs — for ex- 
Chadwick, Fermi anil Cock- 
L M >«kc ihe names of tlircu 
mimed high-energy physicists 
wa ulraost by definition bo a 
ids. 

one could hardly lie « 
® of any kind without being 
In or with out busing nite- 
, so ®e area oF scientif ic 
l uo best of my belief, this is 
Sf'Iy true of the arts. It Is 
w«U06 thought that there have 
iluint-prodigy artists, for ex. 
•Hozart, but no cbild-proillgy • 
|“B.at any rate not outside the 
i? 1 ". 8 ’nductive science of pure 
A siudcnL bos first to 

ohSr 1 ' 1 'l ory as a ver hal Ian- 
h wmre he becomes a prac- 

2 science— and tliat usunlly 
ffii? oreover > 08 l hc magulfi- 

and carvings in the pre- 
ib u£, m *be Dordogne, for ex- 
rfi? ux ’ bsai ' witness, there 
piCjJ* on ^ sculptors long 
e 0f !M:r, l >t b«cl been 
SS bef ore any articulate 
fed fiSL P resi, aiably been ab- 
lW2 B P I^ t C0, T imagine 
*«re£l „ P ? le , r,u c °mposor, 

nSE u d klM J w nothing 

S?:,,« £is work would be 
^ hi^ ^ti good, or bud, 
kd» wl believed -that theory 
^«5d°w rt ^ whether be de- 
tiq or its existence. 

I stiU E S cor y. Van Gogh 
Cl V , a ; Pwh, Manet 
5r5;i*!?J d: star be two 
taflid wnfi^ 8 ?, d Beniamin 
ffee Q cii[fp^i Qm ' Va,ton would 
NTw n ^ nt music. But if 

«>mi]S ha < vS I ¥ 8 !i S ~ vv , ell i tbeir 
bad, to build on 

? ,to ^ch mk2. oW have had to 
^£3 JS?* and * Jf they 
S faLSLi have to 
ihewl *™ 

L^ l in S L ?P1>arent 

feburitiui tbl ^ Tt did in 
the £.[g® thousands' of 
of tbe middld 
Period- Were- 

b'SsSW 1 out' of 

untlhiJiM. had • even in. 

Df < language 
of the 


implements and pots, and then, as 
they moved into the age of inctuls, 
with objects made out of copper 
and iron. They learnt about smelt- 
ing, they invented the wheel, they 
used die branches und trunks uf 
trees ns levers, they domesticated 
phi ins and animals, and settled agri- 
culture began to supersede the 
rnoil-galbering mode of life. During 
each of these phases of man's evo- 
lution the theoretical principles 
which underlay his practical 
achievements began to emerge — the 
principle of the lever, the begin- 
nings uf astronomy, the elements of 
mathematics and, above all, tbe 
emergence nf a language of abstrac- 
tions, Lhe language of numbers and 
of theoretical concepts, which men 
could then si ail manipulating and 
enriching without leaving, so to 
speak, their armchairs, without en- 
gaging iu any practice. 


■ - ; -i • i . 




Exercises for 
the mind 

[n consequence, scientific theories 
now exist in l hair. own. right, regard- 
less or wliat scientists do nhnuL 
them —theories like that of rela- 
tivity, nr the. quantum theory, or the 
genii theory of disease, or theories 
idiom the mode nf iiction or hor- 
mones, or uf the conduction of the 
nervous imiuil.se. J. J. Thomson 
and Rutherford pursued tltoir 
inquiries Into the nature of the 
til mu completely scenticul about the 
practical utility of their intellectual 
exercises, Ami G. IT. Hardy, another 
giant oE the history of British sci- 
ence, took comfort in the thought 
tlmt mathematics had no practical 
use. Today there are thousands of 
.scientists who pursue science as an 
exercise unrelated to practice, some 
of them brilliant, some good, some 
mediocre, and soma just hacks. 
Whatever their intellectual quality, 
and whatever the reasons which 
made them take up “research” ns 
u career, they are all trying to in- 
crease our knowledge of sonic sub- 
ject and in this wav to enrich Hie 
theories, as opposed to the practice, 
of science. 

The theories with which they are 
concerned are generalized proposi- 
tions which ideally comprehend far 
more than the particular facts which 
stimulated the intellectual search 
that resulted in the formulation Of 
theory. The more fruitful a theory, 
the more it provides an understand-, 
ing of facts extraneous to tbe pri- 
mary area of observation to which 
it relates, end the more it encou- 
rages the further exploration of the, 
unknown. Conversely, • there are 
many facts of science which are 
soundly based, on direct or experii 
mental observations for which no 
explanation is yet available. In 
spite of the vast progress that has 
been made over recent years, foe 
. example in the field of molecular 
biology, the biological sciences are 
still full of them; in many areas 
the problem is. not so much that of 
adding to a body of established fact 
as tliqt of JiijtUiw explanations for 
some of those ! which, we .havc-r-tor 
example, explaining. the nature of. 
the influence wlucb q»o part of tho, 
braid ha*? on iiiother, or the mope 
of action, of drugs, or tbe control of 
rbytlitnic processes s\icb as repro- 
duction. ! 

Both the extent and the precision 
of the distinction bet weep theory 
! and practice vary enormously be*, 
tween r different Sciences. At onp, 

■: mceme >e h?ve the ttact scienfiep 

! I‘ •• ‘ ‘ ' ' j ' 


of physics hikI chemistry, within 
which theories und hypotheses have 
a quality of exactness which is rare 
in the biological, nnd almost un- 
known in the social, sciences. In 
the latter, theory relates so often tn 
situntiniis which are either too 
abstract, or luo coloured by particu- 
lar varieties of moral or political 
prejudice, that it has little predic- 
tive value ju anticipating future 
social behaviour. Economic theory, 
for example, may be able to indi- 
cate wliat the consequences will be 
nf particular political decisions ; 
hut it enu seldom predict with any 
assurance what these decisions will 
be. In the physical sciences, how- 
ever. theory constitutes the solid 
result of the search for objective 
truth. The theories nf high-energy 
physics provide an assured basis lor 
nuclear engineering, while withuut 
reliable theories about planetary 
mot in ii und about, say. the sped lie 
impulse of fuels, space flight would 
be impossible. In the biological 
sciences, theory varies all the way 
from (he most precise to what is 
tilth* heller limn arbitrary specula- 
tion. The former is valuable as a 
basis for net inn ; sometimes the 
latter only beguiles. 

There has ulwuys been debates— 
much of It sterile— about the dofinl- 
tions which should bo applied to 
different categories af scientific 
work. The customary distinction Is 
hetweau pure science and applied 
science, thu former being regarded 
us tho pursuit of scientific know- 
ledge for its own sake (us in effect 
u n i mailed util exercise), and the 
latter ns the application of scienti- 
fic knowledge] for utilitarian cuds. 
This latter hope motivates an (.‘Mor- 
mons number of basic research 
winkers, who are able to pursue 
their inquiries by a wide variety 
uf metliuds, of which experiment is 
perhaps thu best known. 

It would, however, be nn exag- 
geration to say that all applied sci- 
ence is necessarily based on estab- 
lished scientific theory. This was 
certainly not the case in days gone 
by. For example, the steam engine 
went through several ‘‘unscienti- 
fic" phases before Janies Watt 
applied to it the principle of latent 
heat. It is not even the case today. 
The fact Hint it is necessary to sub- 
ject ull new drugs to empirical test 
before they are allowed to be sold 
is essentially a manifestation of our 
failure, so far, to discover a solid 
base : df theory about drug action. 
But in the application or practice 
of science through technology, and 
in particular in all the engineering 
sciences, it Is now all but impossible 


of pieces of scientific knowledge 
which would seem to luck any vulue 
as n husis for notion, now or ever. 
This opinion, nf course, derives from 
my persona! views uf wbnt consti- 
tutes utility, not from some agreed 
conception of wliat is useful. And 
it could be argued, 1 have no doubt, 
that bnwever remote from the prac- 
tical world n piece nf pure scienti- 
fic research may be, it could yet 
throw up methods of inquiry which 
could be put to practical use. 


The reigning body 
o f principles 

There is anmlicr striking, but T 
imagine not unique, characteristic 
of the relation oF theory to prac- 
tice in science. Theory constitutes 
the reigning body of scientific prin- 
ciples or hypotheses, und in sci- 
ence, as opposed to wliat may be 
called " parascience ”, practice 
should by definition be explicable 
by, ami based on, theory. But Lhe 
practice or npplicution uf science 
nlwuys makes it possible in extend 
its theoretical busc, both because it 
often provides tbe technical menus 
for further exploration into unchur- 
ted scientific sens, nqd in so far us 
rhe need to imprnva upon prevail- 
ing practice stimulates tho ncod For 
new knowledge nnd new theory. 


Thus, the technologies which 
emerged from tho first applications 
uf niiclcnr physics provided tho 
touls which allowed deeper 


Inquiries to be made into the nature 
nf matter ; while tile discovery of 
the antibiotic action of the natural 
product penicillin provided the spur 
to the search, not only for an under- 
standing of the principles of anti- 
biotic action, but for other nnti- 
biotic substances. The practice of 
science and tho refinement of scien- 
tific methods of analysis and 
thought thus have a social feed- 
back. Science creates the means uf 
satisfying human needs, but by so 
doing, it stimulates the appetite fur 
more science, and for more of the 
theoretical knowledge which re- 
search can generate. 


I du not wish to imply iluit litera- 
ture nnd tlie arts are not equally 
iiITecLcd bv a similar phenomenon 
of social feedback. Obviously they 
•ire. But 1 seem iu sense u differ- 
ence in the way the feedback 
operates. In science it works either 
to stiuiidntc the search for the 
knowledge without which new pro- 
cesses or things cumin i be provided, 
whatever die need or demand for 
them, nr by way of discouraging the 
doing uf some things, fur example 
the development of new weapons of 
war, in the furtherance of what 
some people call “the social respon- 
sibility nf science ”. In the arts, Hi4 
feedback reveals itself either bg' 
changes in theme or content as the, 
social scene changes, or as nn edit-, 
catlomi! or, in rare cases, us a deli- 
berately political exercise — as fbr 
example in I’icassn’s “ Guernica ”, 
or in some of James Baldwin's pole- 
mical novels about die plight of flic 
American Negro, or, more blatantly, 
ill tho way Russian literature bus trt' 
con for m to Marxist or Com mu nisi 
ideals. 

Fashion and style iu science are 
also hardly the same as fashion nnd 
style in other creative activities: 
Novelists, painters, composers, can 
be recognized by their personal 
styles. Bm other things being 
equal, no one could recognize the- 
author or authors of n scientific 
paper. Wlint grips the attention of : 
scientists is the substance, not tlio ■ 
style. Watson and Crick got the 
credit for unravel ling the nature of> 
tlio molecule which underlies gcuc- 
tical change. There were other, 
scientists hot on the trail and, so fai- 
ns the end result goes, it would uot 
have mattered one whit who got the 
answer first. It would have been 
the same answer. . i 

There is one lust point which 
should like to make. In science, 
theory and practice can be regarded 
as having lives of their mm, evqn. 
though, as I have said, the two none-' 
tlieless interact. Furthermore, all 
trustworthy scientific practice should 
be based on reliable theory — how 
else could a man be landed at a pre- 
cise spot on tho moon ? But from 
the point af view nf their demands" 
on intellectual quulity, there can be 
no distinction between theory and 
practice. Applied - scientists who do 
new things need to be every bit os' 
creative intellectually us most 
theoretical scientists. But whereas' 
those advances of science which most 
of us regard us being responsible for 
the changes that iramiform the way 
wo live are the fruits of applied 
science — for example, the internal 
combustion engine, the " pill ”, or 
tlio M bomb." — tbe major luriiiiia- 
poiiits of history which can be attri- 
buted to science arc always duo to 
th'ose .developments in scientific 
theory which upturn everything else. ' 
ns did Rinstehrs theory of relativity.'' 
In science, theory will for ever bd'' 
the master of practice; and fide nee,' 
ns someone once said, cannot be 
pruned of its theorelicnl develop- 
ments and yet continue to hear fruit. 

Lard Zuckerman, formerly Chief ’ 
Scientific Adviser to the Government? 
is Honorary Secretary of the Zoo- 1 
logical Society and Professor at 1 
Large at the University of Easi 
Anglia. The series mill be resumed- 
on December J, with C. II. Ralph ori ' 
the social sciences. '' 
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economically to proceed except on 
the - basis of an adequate body of 
theory. Every machine, every 
assured process, whether In industry 
nr agriculture, every public mecha- 
nical service, whether it be trait 
; sport or lighting or television, 
should ’ accord with .scientific prin- 
ciples. Unfortunately however, tech-: 
oology continually tries to leap 
ahead ; of- assured theory, or of 
' theory which is potent! kUy at hand, 
as is only, too conspicuously revealed 
In the failure and abandonment of 
projects into which millions i ; or 
pounds of dollars may have been 

; pourtd. 1 1 r -' 

J ' ■ , • ...:. . • •. i L i| : 

• There are those; who would .claim 
that it is only a matter of time be- 
fore all basic science becomes 
applied for some practical end,, 
which is another way of saying tn*t 
all IheiJiy ja science, in due reurse 
. automatically becomes tbe basis of 
•' practice: TMs. however, goes' too 
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; book of poems : 

THE IjOST COUNTRY 

Dolnien Press/Hamish Hamilton £140 
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Against Witches 

A feature virtually unique to one 
area ol Yorkshire is the witch-post 
buill into soma ot the old 
moorland houses as a 
protection against malevolent 
Influences. Three of the seven in 
Marie Hartley's drawing are shown 
here. They come from her new 
book, written in collaboration 
with Joan Ingilby. which contains 
19 ot her drawings end 265 
photographs, many of great 
h' stone interest. 


if e in the 


N.L Yorkshire 

MARIE HARTLEY and 
j JOAN INGILBY 

; Research, and conversations 
1 with older moor-folk, has produced 
1 a marvellous book recalling the 
whole fabric of a rich culture. 

By the authors of Life and 
Tradition in the Yorkshire Dales. 
C5.75. 

essesssssssssssssss 

A General History 
of the Pyrates 

DANIEL DEFOE 

Edited by Manuel S chon horn 

Published In 1724, the History is 
the indispensable record of 
English piracy in the first quarter 
of the eiahleenlh century. The 
i commentary and notes Indicate 
the sources. Based on the 
; imrth edition of 1720 and the lirat 
edition olVol. II (1728). 768pp 
! 9 Jin. x 03 In. £ 10 . 00 . H - 

The Germans 

! ADOLPH SCHALK 

A 554-page study ol Germany, 

East and West, since the end ol 
World War II. Extremely wide- 
ranging, the subjects covered 
Include the changing dally lives 
of the people, their culture, 
character and customs, education, 
the problems Inherited from 
Nazism, American and Soviet 
Influence, the ' Economic 
Miracle and Germany's role In 
(he Common Market. £3.50. 
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New Aldine Paperbacks 

Constantine FitzQibbon (Ed.) 

THE SELECTED LETTERS OF . 

’ DYLAN THOMAS 
No. 115. 75p. 

* Master Musicians ' ■ ' ' . 

E. & S; Grew BACH . 1 

No. 1 1 3. E1.00. 

Arthur Hadley CHOPIN 
No. 114. £1,00. 

Purifier * Master Musicians ' will 
be paperbacked in January 1 973 
— Vaughan Williams and Berlioz. 
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Viewpoint 




W HHN a book about the rela- 
tionship of Henry James and 
H. G. Wells, made up Largely 
of their loiters to each other, 
came out in 1958, tlic reviewers 
seized the opportunity to praise 
the great Mandarin at the ex- 
pense of his journalistic opponent. 
James's Inst letters, written near 
death and under the provoentiou of 
Wells’s attack on him in Ills novel 
Boon, were hailed as among the 
supreme statements of the artist's 
commitment to his urt, und seen as 
the final vindication of his career, 
l-ony years after the original 
quarrel, it seemed clear to literary 
critics that the sick muster had 
mused himself magnificently to 
squash the philistine New Man. 

When I read (he honk, I Found my 
reaction was very different. I had 
nu doubts about James’s greatness as 
a novelist, though I have never heon 
□hie in read some of his honks, hut 
I felt sure also that the best of Wells 
could he called urt, whatever simpli- 
fications his didacticism and Im- 
patience led him into. However, 
this wasn’t my strongest feeling. In- 
stead, I was full of nclinlriuion for 
Wells's command of English, as 
revealed in his letters, and I reflected 
that there was hardly a highbrow 
literary commentator or academic 
critic in Britain in the late 1950s who 
could touch him for style and skil- 
ful use of language. If this mail 
were to be held up as the brash pole- 
micist who brought pain to the last 
years of James, what a dreadful 
lowering we had all suffered since 
1915, when the visible enemy of art 
could, still be a stylist beyond the 
capacity of our modern aesthetic 
custodians I 

I see no reason to change these 
views today. There has been a real 
and widespread decline in the quality 
of journalistic reviewing. I empha- 
size reviewing, which is for me 
ihe important part of literary 
.criticism. The ability to Judge well 
here and now is the mark of the true 
dritic. What academics compile in 
books interests me less than what re- 
viewers write in newspapers and 
■Journals. There are some exceptions, 
of course. Books by Empson and 
Trilling are important beyond any 
sepsa oE occasion, but the health of 
. a nation’s literature is pretty well 
measured by the standard of journal- 
ism It employs in reporting the arts. 
There are names today to make us 
proud, the two best, alas, recently 
dead— Edmund Wilson and Randall 
Jarrell.' Then therhare the great 
creators who write and lecture and 
have their marginalia collected into 
books— such as. Pound, Auden and 
Wyndhsin Lewis. But the debauched 
. arjea is very wide-— it covers dally, 

: weekly and niouthlyjournalism over 
' the whole range of the arts: painting, 
sculpture, i literature, . theatre, 
cinema, music and, ahi on. 


through and down tn television, radio 
and records. Some of it is well done 
and sonic is certuinly very chic, but, 
by comparison with even the dullards 
of the nineteenth century and the 
Edwurdimi years, our critics lack 
weight, substance and courage. 

Compared with Shaw, Riinrinwii, 
Newniun and Langford in music (to 
say nothing of partisans like Hugo. 
Wolf), Shaw again, William Archer, 
Beerbohm and Desmond McCarthy 
in the theatre, and Eliot and Middle- 
ton Murry in literature, our daily 
newspaper .mil magazine diet Is thin 
and palsied. It isn't merely shortage 
•if space. The New York Review of 
Books offers multiple columns to its 
contributors, and there the standard 
is higher than usual, yet the tyranny 
of fusil ion ' ii ml I lie need to delight a 
wide segment of readers hungering 
for tile Inst word often leads In fili- 
bustering und pretentious ness. Per- 
haps 1 mu only reporting n loss of 
confidence in values. Thu harmful 
result is a decline in sheer skill und 
readability. G. H. Lewes, Shuw and 
Cyril Connolly in their heyday (to 
sweep across n century of reviewing) 
set out to dazzle their readers mid 
succeeded in doing so, but their op- 
inions were well based, their .confi- 
dence was not spurious, and they had 
aims beyond merely drawing atten- 
tion to themselves. 

I suppose Kenneth Tynan is the 
arch-critic of the postwar period. He 
delighted thousands every Sunday In 
The Observer, but lie contributed 
more to fashion than to feeling. For 
me, the crisis of doubt came with his 
notice of John Ford's The Broken 
Heart, at Chichester. Jacobean and 
Restoration drama are always good 
for a sneer from a committed critic, 
and he slaughtered Ford’s master- 
piece. Something by Brecht, however 
slovenly, would have been lauded. I 
think I see Tynan's point — to get 
away from the English departments 
and die atmosphere of , study: 1 But 
this is to accept the universities at 
their self-valuation, as the only Cus- 
todians of literature. It is the glory 
of Shaw’s dramatic criticism that he • 
writes about Shakespeare, Sheridan 
and oven Alfred de Musset as real 
contenders for today’s interest, with- 
out betraying the partisan concern he 
feels for new dramatists. Reviewers 
should remember that the present is 
always likely to be overrated, and 
that the past 1 belongs to everyone, 
hot just to Academia, ■ 

Within the sinful terrain I have 
described, therq a^e various states of 
venial ity. I cap declare my own 
faulty immediately by cqnfessiog : 
that, of the^several categories of pop- 
ular reviewing which are usually ill- 
done today, I have contributed 1 my 
sharp : -tp four-— literature, television, - 
radio and gramophone records- Gaz- 
ing over the Whole field, I see good 
exempt Titer ary critlcjSm 
and art .criticism from the Severest ;■ 


censure. The pecking order into 
sluvciidnm rocs— theatre, cinema, 
television, radio, music and records. 
Ym a quick look at your Sin id ay news- 
paper will show you dial these are 
die growth ureas of modern IurIi- 
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" ew . Lvnipnni discover** "j 
Mystics (“Riley and g«U 

uggicssion back in love"). 


conjunction with their allies, the 
Rnssip pages, which give you the 
liiiniaii hackRi'oimd in the now heroes 
whose liilcsi releases und peiTni-in- 
ances the critics have in cuinmeiit 
on. 

Out of pure pique I would prefer 
to entice nl rale on the sins of the 
music critics. They strike me as hein- 
ous. 1 first learnt alunil criticism by 
rending Shaw's Mr /sir in London 
volumes, and I have hern impudent 
wiili music criticism ever since, lint 
what pnsses for music criticism in 
our press is utit hud only by those 
exalted standards, but even by the 
standards of the trade press. Day 
after dny, I read reports of concerts, 
and their failure to coimminicnte 
what happened in the concert hall 
cannot be laid at the door of the sub- 
editors or excused by the need to ring 

through copy in a hurry. The 

do their worst indeed, finding head- 
lines like " Deficiency of Poetry in 
Beethoven “ for a Wig more Hall reci- 
tal, or, ns one newspaper mnniiRud 
to report, n work by Britten called 
"Lazy Lit ill in ii lions ", The real fail- 
ures remain the critics' a lime. 

It's it salutary experience to go to 
a first performance of a new work 
and then read ihu critics the next 
morning or on Sunday. New novels, 
new plays and new poetry get a fair 
appraisal — not long enough, biased 
no doubt, and smartly tui hired, hut 
at least the 
what the 
tit is mu 
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Physicians make thenpou- 
]?£. Moeriments daily on their 
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experiments daily on their 

I would ever support 'the l.S r ^J“hcir ,,£ -™ 


still. But I'm sure it cao be'^ 
in the decline of reviewing. and™ 1 
suddens me. 


One of the difficulties bi 
critics have to cope with is ta 
to relate the sounds they bur 
the titles they see before them 
the programme. The latest fa^ 


sub- 

bo 


® rotations daily on 

iKii Experiments, then, may bo 
Errfoiraed on man but within 

rtu limits? It is our duly and 
ht right to perform an export- 
tint on man whenever it can 
are his life, cure hint or gain him 
in e personal benefit. Tito prin- 
ciple of medical and surgical 
.wnlity, therefore, consists in 
Stiver performing on man an 
HKriment which might be harm- 
ya u|i)i umi|ic> AIW laiCJL litilJB Uta him to any extent, even 
in titles is either of awesome p^thau^i the result might be highly 
tcntirnisiiess or baffling fnroL« tdnntageous to science, i e, to 
In Kingsley Amis’s novel, fol H fa health of others. But perforni- 
i ring the music critic, Douglas Yiukshg experiments and operations 
subs i s appalled to discover a scot m dusftely front the point of view 
Itoad- lying about by the great the patients’ own advantage 
Sir Roy Vnitdervane, entitled Ekffjfet not prevent their turning 
lions 9. That, numeral strikes hi*® profitably to science. , . . May 
as particularly annoying, soggisi w make experiments on nteu 
some further eight of these mu wdenned to death or vivisect 
erections tucked away somwie fas?... Modem ideas of moral- 
At this point in the book, they bj to condemn such actions ; I corn- 
just finished running through p.«tely agree with these ideas ; . . . 
Mnznrt violin and piano m the experiments that mny 
which It up pens to be known hjt ktned on man, those that can 
key und a much bigger nurnil- “Y harm are forbidden, those 
E Flat Major, K 481. But Atari Mare innocent are permissible, 
was given it by Kocltel, notMea those that may do good are 
1 1 ml there are a previous 60 etts wigatory. 
works with numbers. Elewdcai , 
is rather a modest title s ai fa J™, p rin dp]e 
thiuRS gu. Itltasnt anything Oft B ^ ^ 
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be a breach of “}*«» in tlte moral Issues was 


reviewers, must: nf 
scein to have been 


svIiiim- milieus 
spoken iitlu u 
tapc-recni'der. Musi poetry critics 
write poetry, n few ilr.imn critics 
write plays, some novel reviewci 
produce novels, lmt how many 
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Lori ii nineteenth-century operating tabic. The surgeon moved the box 
of sund with his foot to wherever most blood was running off the table. 

Rules for 
guinea-pigs 


for n distance of 65 centimetres. 
With the catheter still in position 
lie walked a considerable distance 
and climbed some stairs. The value 
of this daring method for physiologi- 
cal study, and eventually for thera- 
peutic intervention, was clearly de- 
monstrated, as well as its safety. 
But Forssman was harshly criticized 
by his contemporaries and was so 
discouraged that he did not pursue 
die matter further. 


In an era now passing or 
experimenters who were sti _ _ 
infectious diseases sometimes de- 


liberately infected themselves. John 
Hunter at the age of thirty-nine 
inoculated himself with matter 
taken from a patient who was 
believed to have gonorrhoea. Unfor- 
tunately the patient had syphilis as 
well. Since Hu 
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oxpei'inionts arc carried nut with a 
iiiutlicnl intention. The subject of 
the experiment is either affected by 
known disease or is a healthy volun- 
teer in whom the scope and effects 
of a drug or other remedy can be 
examined under controlled condi- 
tions. Thera may bo pathological 
and pharmacological questions to be 
answered, such ns the efficacy and 
side effects of the contraceptive 
pill. 

The commonest healthy volunteer 
is the experimenter himself : some 
would like to make readiness to fill 
this role the touchstone of the 
experimenter’s ethical Integrity. 

George Pickering proposed to make 
it an uncompromising rule : 

The experimenter has one golden 
rule to guide him as to whether 
tho experiment is justifiable. Is 
he prepared to submit himself to 
the procedure ? If he is, and_ if 
the experiment is actually carried 
out on hint, then it Is probably 
justifiable. If he is not, then 
the experiment should not be 
done. 

Such an extreme position is unten- 
able, ns the history of two compara- 
tively recent innovations makes 
clear. Should Egas Moniz have 
mutilated his own frontal lobes 
before trying out leucotomy as 
treatment' for ■ chronic psychosis? 

Should Wagner Jaurcgg have inoc- 
ulated himself with malaria before 
giving it to patients with syphilitic 
general paralysis, as an effective 
form of treatment ? ! reduced or altogether by-pa 

In some cases, U an Intrepid curiosity touch more quickly 
investigator had not resolutely Red, arid adeSKte -of MdSwuHi; 
taken cm hintsdf an extreme risk 


ir past, 
studying 


some beneficial advance might have 
been delayed or left untried. W. 
Forssman’s bold venture illustrate? 
the situation. As oil obscure but 
self-reliant young houseman he de- 
cided to introduce a ureteral cath- 
eter into the chambers of his own 
heart. Having experimented mx the 
cadaver, he opened a VCln m ms lett 
clhptv and pushed the catheter in 


. __ u nter developed symp- 
toms. of both diseases, he erro- 
neously concluded that , these were 
the manifestations of one and the 
same venereal disease. There is 
little doubt that the syphilitic infec- 
tion shortened his life. Two more 
immediate fatalities were Ian 
Lazear, who died from yellow fever, 
and Daniel Carrion, who died from 
Oroya fever. Most Instances of 
experimental self-infection have not 
had a fatal outcome, though the 
margin of safety was not great-- 
eg. in G. N. Munch’s attack of 
relapsing fever or Almroth Wright’s 
brucellosis. 

One of the factors promoting self- 
experimentation is its convenience : 
legal and ethical difficulties can be 
reduced or altogether bypassed, 

f ' saps- 

(ieu, turn « Jf ice or 

self satisfaction achieved. J. B. S., 
Haldade was a striking example. of 
this, The problems ate of a very 
different order when the subject is 
a volunteer under some constraint, 
who hopes to gain advantage from 
it In the United States and some 
other countries men. in jaii^have 
been given this opportunity. Those 
who approve using prisoners in this 
way stress the expiatory aspects, the 


expediency of having the experi- 
mental subjects always at hand, mid 
the value of observation tim ing nil 
the waking hours. Tlic World Medi- 
cal Association in 1961 pronounced 
against it for reasons not unlike 
those expressed by Claude Bernard : 
prisoners are a c.iprive population 
and cannot be regarded as volun- 
teers in the strict sense of the 
word ; they mny be exposed to more 
or less subtle pressure to comply 
with a request to take part in a 
given study. 

Most notable amoug those who 
have considered that the use of 
prisoners might be legitimate was 
Pasteur. In correspondence with the 
Emperor of Brazil regarding the 
prevention of rabies, Pasteur 
wrote : 

Until now I have not dared to 
attempt anything on men, in 
spite of my own confidence in 
trie result and the numerous op- 
portunities afforded to me since 
my last lecture at the Academy of 
Sciences. I fear too much that a 
failure might compromise the 
future and I want first to accumu- 
late successful cases in ani- 
mals . . . but though even then I 
shall have multiplied examples of 
prophylaxis of rabies ill dogs I 
think my hand will tremble when 
I go on to mankind. It is here 
that the high and powerful Initia- 
tive of the head oE the state 
might intervene for the good of 
humanity. If I were a king, an 
entperor or even the president of 
a republic this is how I should 
exercise tny right of pardoning 
criminals condemned to dentil. T 
should invite the counsel of the 
condemned man on tlie eve of 
the day fixed for his execution to 
chouse between certain death and 
on experiment which would con- 
sist in several preventive Inocula- 
tions of the rabies virus, in order 
to make the subject’s constitution 
refractory to rabies. IE he sur- 
vived this experiment— and I am 
convinced that lie would — his life 
woukl be saved and his punish- 
ment commuted to a life-long 
surveillance, as a guarantee to- 
wards that society which had 
condemned hint. . . . This brings 
me tn the question of cholera . . . 
it might to be possible to try to 
coimnunlcnte cholera to criminals 
condemned to death, by the in lec- 
tion of culturos of that bacillus. 
When the disease declared Itself 
a test could be made of tho 
remedies which are considered 
apparently most efficacious. 

In Iown there is a specific law to 
cover arrangements whereby prison- 
ers who volunteer receive no reduc- 
tion of their sentence but are only 
granted parole. In- other American 
centres volunteers receive a mone- 
tary reward fixed in proportion to 
tha amount of discomfort or risk 
they may suffer; there are points 
of similarity between this and die 
American attitude towards blood 
transfusion. 

It has occasionally been supposed 
that patients in the late stage of an 
incurable or life-shortening disease 
are suited far dangerous experi- 
ments— with appropriate safe- 
guards — because they are going to 
die anyway”. The ethical issue is 
the same as in other experiments 
carrying a heavy risk, and most 
physicians feel a repugnance 
against putting 'to the affected 
patient a proposal which implies 
that he Is “expendable ”. Of course 
if the experiment is a therapeutic 
one aimed at benefiting the patient 
with a desperate disease (such a* 
drug treatment, of . a malignant 
tumour), there are no special pre- 
cautions, provided that the patient 
fully grasps .the dangers of the 
procedure. 

Students are 1 another specially 
exposed group— especially medical 
students, who will be hesitant about 
declining to take part in experi- 
ments commended by their teachers 
and examiners. The Harvard Medi- 
cal School authorities are vigilant In 
protecting the students on this 
score. Before any student can be 
allowed to be an experimental sub- 
ject, the investigator must present a 
detailed protocol which is then con- 
sidered by an expert panel * consent 
is nearly always refused for a 
student to take 1 part In ohy research 
which requires him to have injec- 
tions of a pharmacologically active 
substance/ , . 

Contemporary interest In trans 
' plantation of trie kidney, heart and 
other organs, in renal dialysis, and 
in recent dramatic experiments in 
general have cast into the shade 
various treatments . which de- 
manded, for adequate trial of their 
efficacy* a degree of courage, and 
tlte confidence that makes calumny 


Objective 

Knowledge 

An Evolutionary Approach 

Karl R. Popper 

In the post, ihe i lit uia ol'huiiiim 
knowledge lu sheen mainly 
subjectivist : even xacuiific 
knouk-dtre \us regarded as a speu;d 
kind of human belief, a particularly 
well-founded kind. The amhor 
breaks with this tradition. He 
regards scientific knowledge as 
exposed to objeeth u criticism, and 
his essays, which jrjfiic this 
fti nd a i nen t-al tlusis closely, represent 
an influential approach to the 
robl ent of human know ledge, r l cm. 
igwrc £4-50 p.tpc r covers £ 1 -50 
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Painting and 
Experience in 
Fifteenth- 
Century Italy 

A Primer in the Social History 
of Pictorial Style 

Michael Baxandall 

This book is botlt an introduction to 
Gficciiih-eeniury Italian painting, 
and a printer on how to read social 
history out of the style of pictures. It 
examines the commercial structure • 
of the Renaissance picture trade in 
contracts, letters, and accounts; and 
explains how the visual skills and 
habits evolved in the daily life of 
any society enter into its painters' 
style. 88 illustrations (4 in colour) 

3 text figures £3 25 

The Emin 
Pasha Relief 
Expedition 

1886-1890 

lain R. Smith 

H. M. Stanley’s last great African 
expedition, to ‘relieve’ the Governor 
nf tlic equatorial province of the 
Sudan at the time of the Mnhdist 
revolt, is probably rite best- 
iloun men ted expedition that ever 
went through Africa in tlic 
nineteenth century. Dr. Smith 
utilizes the very lull records that 
exist, including (lie remarkable 
diary of Emin Pflshit himself, in this 
vivid study. 6 plates 3 maps £6 5° 

The Advisory 
Jurisdiction 
of the 

international 

Court 

Dharma Pratap 

This study deals w ith five aspects of 
the advisory jurisdiction of tlte 
International Court: the evolution of 
tlic ad visoryp rocedurc; the 
institution or advisory proceedings 
by the competent bodies; the 
jurisdiction of the Court requests 
for advisory opinions; the procedure 
of the Court in dealing with requests; 
and the reception and effect of its 
advisory opinions. .£(* 

Libeiius de 

Diversis 

Ordinibus 

et Profession [bus Qul Sunt 
In Aecclesla 
Edited and translated by 
G. Constable and 
B. Smith 

The Libeiius de diversis ordinibus 
should be of interest to students of 
medieval intellectual history and of 
medieval religious movements and 
spirituality. It xvas written in the 
thirties or’fortics of the twelfth 
century, probably in the diocese of 
Lil-gc, and is a description of the 
similarities and differences among 
the various orders of monks, ca nons, 
and hermits of the time. Frontispiece 
’ at- 3 ' 5 ** Osjlrd Medieval Texts 

Oxford 
University 
Press 
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IvjimIiIo : VVu^ult juuicgg, for ex- 
•ni>|)le, h.ul to weather « sLorm of 
nhluiiuy during the years of his 
iktenuimul ilic-rapuutic experiment. 

A crucial rthicul problem auM-'.s 
wlii'ii i he subject for the proposed 
i*i lii-ri niciu cannot weigh the risks 
■Mi' B«c uii infnriucd consent : 
chilthei), psychotic patients, ami Lhc 
nieiiiiilly defective are in this cute- 
gmy. Some noted nil venturers in the 
t real me til of the mentally ill liuve 
■bought it sufficient to lie guided 
solely by their own ethical judg- 
ments.' Egns Mnniz, for example, 
reviewing lhe choice of patients for 
his first plunge into kiicutmny, 
seems to hnvc con si tiered only the 

fisfc to life : 

"IU*e‘n if our conception is right 
we” urn like blind men in tnis 
thdrapeutic practice. We have to 
iry the terrain prudently but with 
ri rlmiess when we are fully 
.tssured the life of the patient is 
not in danger. As the first expert- 
meat has to be made on patients 
who are considered incurable any 
liberations we may produce in 
.Jlbelr mental condition will be of 
no. importance- 

.Modem requirements are fnrtu- 
■lately more stringent. In 1962 the 
Medical Jit? search Council laid down 
for tin- guidance of investigators 


certain principles of conduct for the 
mentally disordered or the mentally 
defective : 

The reality of rite consent given 
will full to l»c judged by similar 
criteriu to those which apply to 
the making of u will, contracting 
a marriage or otherwise taking 
decisions which have legal force 
us well us moral and .social impli- 
cations. When rrue consent in Lhis 
sense cannot be obtained, proce- 
dures which are of no ilirc-cr 
benefit and which might carry n 
risk of luirni to rhe subject should 
nut be undertaken. 

Many other bodies liuve similarly 
laid down guidelines which specify 
the principle to be followed. The 
essence of this Is threefold : the 
ex peri in ci it should lie judged legit- 
imate by competent persons ; the 
subject of the experiment should he 
■old as roily as possible whni it 
entails ; and his consent .shall be 
given freely, uninfluenced by exter- 
nal pressure of uny kind. No one 
supposes that moral precepts, codes, 
rules, or guidelines can take the 
place nf or do more than supple- 
ment the scuse of responsibility 
which actuates conscientious investi- 
gators. It can he taken fur granted 
that no invest igatur would under- 
take an experiment on human 


beings with a new drug unless lie 
had already ascertained in uiiiinals 
its pliunimcnlngicul character, range 
mid Inxicity. 

1l is iiiiw customary, and in some 
centres obligatory, lu luive a perma- 
nent local cmnuiiitee Lu which all 
projects fur experiment on limiuiii 
beings tire submitted mid whose 
approval is required for carrying 
them mu. The membership of such 
committees varies from place to 
place and is usually drawn from the 
scientific ami clinical staff of the 
institution where the work is being 
projected. It has been suggested 
that the material put before the 
commit ice and the reasons for their 
verdict should be published, or at 
•my rate made available fur those 
who wish to consult it, on the 
grounds that it would provide an 
increasing body of case law and 
would have an educational value. 

Such un " ethical" committee is a 
good working expedient fur guard- 
ing against ill-advised experiments. 
Ir also bus a disadvantage; a bold 
investigation which will break new 
ground may be belli up by the veto 
of some eminent colleague or the 
commitree'S' over-cautious dread nf 
public opinion. There arc striking 
examples of this in the historical 
record. Theodore Billroth, speaking 
with unrivalled authority, pro- 


nounced a damning sentence nn 
cardiac surgery : “Any surgeon who 
should ever at tempi to .stitch u 
wound of the bean can he certain 
of losing the respect of oil his 
colleagues for ever." lu I'hihukl- 
phiu Charles Ituilcy, after three 
deaths of patients nn whose con- 
stricted mitral valve he Imd oper- 
ated, was mill that he would mu hu 
allowed to per f min any .such opera- 
tions mi the heart at uny of the 
three hospitals lie hail been working 
in. It is imi only in surgery that 
instances limy he cited of therapeu- 
tic conservatism holding up an im- 
portant advance for fifteen or 
twenty years. On the other hand 
such u “ moral oriti ill " may reduce 
tlie [lumber of fatalities that accom- 
pany heroic pioneering adventures 
in mcdicino. 

A constantly recurring theme in 
every discuss ion of ex peri niciu at ion 
on human beings is the absolute 
necessity for having the subject's 
informed consent. This is not cusy. 
As the Medical Uesearch Council 
report put it: 

By true consent, is meant consent 
freely given with proper under- 
standing nf the luiture and conse- 
quences of what is proposed. 

. ... Owing to the special relation- 
ship of trust thin exists between 
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* “i 11 assure Miss Janet 

Adam Smith (November 3) that 
there is no reluctance on the part of 
the proprietors or the editorial staff 
of the Ihctionaiy nf National Bio- 
graphy to admit its inadequacies; 
we indeed think them more con- 
siderable than she does. To tinker 
w«h them inevitably raises the 
quest ion of revision, which has been 
raised on ninny occnsinns since the 
main work was completed in 190J. 

A few years ago the Delegates of 
tlie Tress set up n committee to look 
into the problem with the assistance 
nF leading scholars hi the fields of 
history and literature. This com- 
mittee concluded that a completely 
new Dictionary was needed, und 
badly needed, by scholars, mid that 
such u revision should proceed on 
the lines or the original Dictionary — 
i e, should be arranged in a single 
alphabetical sequence from A-Z and , 
be carried down to 1950. To sum- 
marize the grounds for the first of 
these conclusions ; omissions arc by 
tin means the only problem; while 
the presom Dictionary inadequately 
represents . certain aspects of 
tiatumal life, especially perhaps 
ikis mens, science, engineering, and, 
in some respects, the arts, so much 
new material of oil kinds has been 
brought tn light front both public 
and private archives that, omissions 
apart, the findings of seventy years 
qf scholarship need to be incorpo- 
rated into the Dictionary: while all 
t io biographies require revision, the 
r lore important lives should be to* 
written and most of those of the' 
t ghteenth and nineteenth centuries 
would be scrapped. 

The report of this committee was 
accepted in principle by the Dele- 
gates, but the costs of the enterprise 
were daunting. In 1965 we esti- 
matetL-thai editorial costs would- 
amount to £700,000 spread perhaps 
qver twenty years, and thatprodue- . 

£2 ai 'G es would be .not less than- 
£350,000. Today the first of those 
figures would island gr over £1 mil* ■ 
lion, and the second might well have 
,tb be doubled. At that time the 
Delegates were prepared to meet the 
jJtodiiction charges themselves, and 


also to make a substantial contribu-. 
tion to the editorial costs, buL un- 
fortunately it proved impossible tn 
rmsc the balance either in this 
country or in the United States. At 
present the plan is in suspense, but 
it could be revived should financial 
support on an adequate scale be 
forthcoming. 

Miss Adam Smith's proposal that 
the most obvious deficiency nf the 
Dictionary shniild be made good by 
‘'appending to each new tun year 
volume u supplement wiiii the bin- 
- gmphies of those, of ana da tc |my 
italics], originally left out nud now 
deemed worthy to be put in ’’ is at 
first sipht attractive, but on close 
inspection it raises as many prob- 
lems as it solves. If the new lives 
were to be more than n haphazard 
selection, n thorough investigation 
would huvo to be made by experts 
into tlie Die tin nary's coverage of the 
entire course of English history ; in 
other words, the first stage of n total 
revision of the Dictionary would 
have tn be undertaken, further, 
this now cloth would not match with 
the old ; the new lives would Inevit- 
ably contrast in aLtitudc and ap- 
proach with the existing nnc.<t and 
would highlight the errors and fail- 
ings of the latter. 

Tlie decennial volumes since 1901 
are of a somewhat different charac- 
ter from the main work in that they 
draw on the knowledge of con- 
temporaries or near-emuemporurios 
to. provide assessments that may 
well be revised Inter. Thus they 
are . designedly interim publica- 
tions, and a proposal for a supple- 
ment limited to biographies of those 
who have died in this century but 
ate omitted from, the decennial 
volumes would nor be open to all 
the. same objections us Miss Adam 
Smith’s proposal. This is something 
to which we should 'wish to give 
more consideration. 

A,P. WoolrJch (November 10) asks 
W S rc-issue of (lie “handy volume 
edition **. The two volumes of the , 
Concise Edition, - which now goes 
down, to 1951, It that is what he is 
thinking of; are available and will be 
kept , in prim. He and other of your 
readers may like . to know tiiat 


plans for a Com/ wet Dictionary of 
National Biography, on the line’s of 
the Compact Oxford English Dic- 
tionary published lust year, arc well 
advanced. 

o C. H. ROBERTS. 

Secretary, The Delegates of the 
Oxford University Press, Wnhnn 
Street, Oxford. 

The Strachey Trust 

Sir, — Wo think that your readers 
here and abroad might be interested 
in learn of the foundation of the 
Stiuchey Trust. This Trust, which 
has been registered as a charily 
under rho name of the Central 
Register nf Maim scripts, bus been 
ettjblixln.il by ;i gifi fnuu Mrs Alix 
Strachey, wife of thu lulu James 
Strachey and sister-in-law of I, yuan 
Strachey. Wishing the literary 
estates of Janies and l.yllon Strachey 
to ho used in some fashion ihut 
would further lhc pursuits of scholar- 
ship, Mrs Strachey has madu over 


NEXT WEEK 
1 The History of Ideas * 
Special articles by Peter 
Burke, Felix Gilbert, Chris- 
topher Hill, Arnuido (Vlomlg- 
liuno, John North. 
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NATION A L LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND 

tHtgltfomi Ufidf? rite National Aisltfotice Act, 1M§I 1 

: ri, p w on 2,? 1 * maje^y the quhen 

Chairman ; The Marquis of Noraapby' 

Despite their, handicap, thie sightless- d 

ODdo ran afllr ■ . . 


Despite tholr, handicap, the sightless of ah I - 
ages can 8ttU enjoy -reading. Specially pre- 
pared books, iij Braille and Moon supplied ; 
free on loan by this Library lighten the 

darkness for thousands of blind people, This ’ 

service to. the blind: can only be. adequately 1 P. 
maintained if help is given towards con-' , 
stantly rising, costs. : .-.■-i. T •• 

'• LEGACIES, DONATIONS - ; ‘ - 
AND SUBSCRlPTfONS 
are urgently needed pad j trill be ' 
gratefully received by tha Secre- : 

j . ■ . V~. 


a sum of money and the entire col- 
lection of Lyttnu Strachey's pnpers 
tn the charity. 

The Trust was founded, first, to 
catalogue, preserve und make avail- 
able to scholars the Strachey papers 
and any similar papors that might 
bo acquired by it. The Strachey 
collection itself comprises many 
thousands of letters (and facsimiles 
ot them) to Lytton Strachey from 
correspondents such us Max Becr- 
bohm, Clive Bell, Gerald Brenan. 
Dora Carrington, Goldsworthy Lowes 
Dickinson, T. S. Eliot, E. M. Forster, 
Roger Fry , David Garnett, Mark 
Gertler, Duncan Grant, Augustus 
John, John Maynard Keynes, Henry 
Lamh, Desmond MacCarthy, Kath- 
erine Mansfield, G. .E.. Moore, Lady 
Ottohne Morrell, John Middleton 
"iTO Norton, Bertrand Bus-. 
sell, a .M. -TreveWan, and Leonard , 
and Virginia Woolf. In addition to 
these, the collection includes the 
manuscripts of Lytton Strachey’s 
unpublished and recently published 
works, the correspondence, to Janies 
Strachey from many literary figures, 
and letters to the Strachey family' 
Eram people such as Robert Brown- 
mg and George Elion 

Secondly, the Trust's charter calls 
for it to assist in baiting the flow of 
such papOTj abroad; wmch, as yoiir 
'SSS ifi? know: has ; in 'the past . 
decade become a Hood. As we itave 
both learnt 7 frora own experiences, 
the export of Britain’s Jlte^y lS- 

expense. . The Strachey Trust ’ can 
-SlrdSfe that its 


prestige that fureign libraries alt Licit 
to them for ihcir amngrapli value, 
but scholars who work witli mudeni 
naners rarely find originals more use- 
ful limn good facsimiles. The 
Strachey Trust can help in stopping 
the export of this country's lit entry 
resources hy i« self acting us agent 
for the sale of papers abroad, pro- 
viding the rules of its charter are 
udliered to, and the best possible 
facsimiles made to he held lu 
Brituin. Tim only way to stop ilu a 
traffic in original papers is to force 
American and other foreign buyers 
to purchase papers of winch copies 
linve been taken because they can- 
not obtain ilium any other way. Tlie 
regulations governing the ordinary 
commercial export of such docu- 
ments are no deterrent to tills 
traffic; they allow the export with- 
out llcuucu und wiihmiL providing for 
copying for papers under seventy 
years old ami for collections valued 
at under £11)0. These regulations 
could not have prevented, for ex- 
ample, Mir niccnueul export of the 
Si rue hey collection. 

Thirdly, the Trust was founded to 
encourage the for mat ion of a union 
catalogue of papers of historical and 
literary importance. At present, 
scholars who work with primary 
source materia! lint) tlie task ren- 
dered tmneccKsar ily arduous hy the 
difficulties of locating their 
muter in I in the first place. The 
Strachey Trust is convinced that n 
union cuiulngue could provide them 
with Information on Lite location of 
modern pnpers, and it is for this 
reason that the Trust has officially 
called itself the Central Register of 
Manuscripts. 

All TLS Leaders wlm have under- 
taken research that involves the use 
of primary soiirrc materials will lie 
aware of the desperate need for 
such a catalogue in u manageable 
and easily revjsable form. The rate 
at which collections of modern 
papers change hands makes it ini- 

E ossihlc to record their wliereuhouts 
y traditional methods of cata- 
loguing. The Strachey Trust hopes 
to demonstrate in the making of its 
own catalogue the superiority of 
computer methods nf cataloguing to 
mora traditional means, and to 
cooperate with bodies working in the 
samp Hold in order tu achieve the 
desirable uniformity of cntalogue 
format. With the proposals for a 
British Library catalogue nnw being 
discussed it is imperative that people 
concerned 'with tfie problems of cats- 


■ be pullem and hi* a 
patients will confem - ? J [ ‘ ®e 
lH*a Unit is made Fu ,?^ 
considerations involved ^ 
pioccdurc arc ncnrlv 
technical ns to 
being adequately SSSJ*- 

Proposed to 

pul lent or volunteer. Ne5 
:::- 1 ™ f 0rm iL 

■nun and if, in the erer S 
circumstances of medical S 
lliuir relevance is to be 
lauicd, ir is to die [SfS 
itself that we must look. “ 

The central issues are ethkal 
medical ; but legal and phi 
ail questions are also ui& 
elements in the problem. Bn h& 
imu ter— which offers paradiaf 
the “ ends versus means" cat£c- 
is reviewed exhaustively io the ^ 
ininaling 'papers which. Paul Ffauj 
has collected. They include chirr 
i eristic essays by Margaret ltd. 
TulcoU Parsons, and a 
cumiiigent from the Harvard lo 
School. 


Mrs Ami Wilson. Would sny of jk 
readers interested In support!^ ^ 
work of the Trust please write tsb 
nt this address? We should bephuri 
to assist people who own papend 
need advice as to their dtspwtia 
and to receive any supgesikcj » 
corning the aims of tho Tnist • 
MICHAEL HOLROm 
PAUL LEV)’. 

9 1 W i ncliosier Street, Londonftl 


T|,e point is that for all 1ipjH.il m Cm many's favour by rhe Lee, the Amiiis* hmk', .u flivcilcn. 
T.IIIunl research and nirmurmis lj-hoats. Why after fifty-sevun years During mu- of ilu-.se ralks, Mr Lee 

Jeuils Mr Simiw** 1 ** sifier ten should the hnllianily iu*faiinii.s referring in L. i<ly a slur sail!, “ Smnu 

Lnicroiy emerged with what nieuiw by which, us an curly examplo time in 1UU she was iiiiracicd m 
J ftrmans have Iwcn saying in nt mini war, tlun victory was won Clirisiiuii Science, and gni in inucli 
firld since May H), l*)IS. _ No- lie divulged by the kccpeis of ilio wiiii ;iii Aiuericiin woman, wlm cem- 
Ciiitcncd lu them. There is iio records V Dm- telvplioiie cull tn, say, verted her in ii m nip lei civ." Kvid- 
J 'n whatever for the Adiniruhy the Imperial War Museum rnnfinus enily Mr Lee was referring to Mrs 

“ffliieout now with a riuil'irnnitmii Mr Simpson’s " discoveries " in fivo Asicir's visit in America in the 

Germ n n version, nr break minutes. Til nl die German version autumn ul 1‘Jl.L 

C wlr sixiv years of necessary sil- In i liis respect, put forwurd at u lime This dale is confirmed bv Sir 
,.!•■. i: ,.,v. ni I 


1 bill * When she gni iniu lhc House of regard Sduieiihei g ar. ixiiitiing iiv 


i 'mil minis I found i had liifc hrd my 
wagon in a V-2 rocket.' ,J 

W. PEAR SON-1* BAIT. 


wards miyihing propei 1y lo lie tjiiii li- 
licld as a lihciMiiou of .m, un valid 
Jiidgnietn is to he expccird. The fact 


Ridge End, (.‘luwliursi, Bailie, that Schoenberg's endeavour nil 


■i to modify the undouhled vie- when Euruim’s lilieriies and iiulc 
L » in what in the next war mine peildence were daily tlirciuened bv 
L culled politicul ivurfare — i e, Germany's anued might, was in fact 
hailing the enemy who in their li ne, is of no interest historically. 
jkjBhefd a lethal weapon against HAROLD KURTZ, 

iu islands. B) llorwimd ('lose, lleadiiigiuo. 

s«ok President Wilson anoilier Osbnd. 

L, jors to enter the war after 
ism resumption of unrestricted 

tSui warfare and so ulm ndon Ins \,. n .i V A of nr 

Uccro firm conviction that British iirtlH-J /A.MUl 


dux re.sjH.Tt, put forwurd at u time This ilnie is confinm-il bv Sir tllP vnif'P 

■un Eurujie's liberties and iiulc Janies Under in his biography of II IV f HILC 

ndeiice were daily tlirciuened bv Lord Lothian, wherein lie says of sir, — I have been [Hindering long 
•rniuny's mined might, wus in fact Mrs Astor and Philip Kerr: “In die over Cuhricl losipuvici’s mdcle 
ic, is of no i merest historically, summer of 1913 iliey had both given i October 27) aiul nuisl therefore 
HAROLD KURTZ. some airem ion to 'New Tlumght ', .ipologi/u for the late dispHteh uf 
.10 llorwimd ('lose, Headiiigiini. bur in the autumn un u visit in T j, | s rC |,| y to j|. 

fford. America she had berome interested Tt,.. Jrtn-ln UW mn.-l, nf ili<» mnsir 


minuied in a gloiifiL.nimi n( one of 
die most coiiMiinuiaH' demagogic 
rr,i i 1 . • i> duperies in all mythology, is Mifli- 

1 he Abstraction ot ^ ,,i t in 5J iL r iil, v ,,r his ! n 

B the human values mtlispe usable lo 

tllf* VOIPP art, whose essence is dial they 

i iii:- i deliver mail from subset vi once to 

Sir, — I have been [Hindering long the forces niienuing in nature nml 
>ver Gabriel Josipovici’s urlicle revered by cult. Such uu arm is, as 


summer of 1913 they had Iniiii given i October 27) aiul nuisl therefore Mr Joslpnvici rightly puinis out, ill 
some atrcni inn in ’New Thought 1 , apologize for ihe Luc dispatch uf served by emotional |ici Bomilixm nf 
bur in the iiiituiiin uu it visit in T ], | N rc ,,| y to it. the Mnssenet-Puccini kind ; hut it is 

America she had in-come iiHerested The article like much of the music positively betrayed by the " physical 
ill Christian Srieiice and she had sent w |,i c h it eclebrares, appears in me as » ntj t™* 1 theatre ” which nbuiuliiiis 
him a copy of Mrs Eddy s bunk .. t 1W! ,lrliiii> nf -«ll rbat ih l.*um i cle- anything known or iiiiderMond . 
SciL'iiL-c aiuninillli .... hi, „ "OKMAN SUL'KUN.;. 

ft mu India, lie hud sailed tn India j c li we call an. To draw tin ana- 1 lie Rambler, Hny dun Bridge, Ilex* 


S? iVSSld'lfi ns Sir,-! have read, whh much in- 
iltsnsnt. Sir RtginnUI Mall and i ki-csv _ the review of ChrlKtooher 
IsduU group of Aiiglo- 'Anwricjm Sykes's biography of Nancy A slur 
Umiois, none of diem h iBh-lc\ , d ( 0cUlbe| . zn K ]wrl icilhl| ., v lhe rofer . 
fcjle, were in ihc insL of the L , ni;e ro t | te Sl)l |, Ce 0 f | iei - conversion 
JiDtanta takinj, n LtilLulnu.d to Clit isiian Science. This error has 
kwn organ wing R been corrected hy Mr Sykes (Nov- 

h of provoca ti on w t h tlie en|ber t) . Bllt the year bf her con- 


The Rambler, Hnydun Bridge, Hex- 


1914 I first became interested in supersiil ion in rhe ancient world, to IVlCld^pOrn 

Christian Science after investigating the detriment of tliut short period of . . , 

niostor them her rd igin ns of ! post-classical antiquity in which roll- Snv-I.i reviewing my Iwo bin 
w«,-JH" B gion wus made comparatively accept- f he Case Against Pornography n 


pH, of predomi limit ly neutral 

Lungers as die stake. The 
Link was a British moral victory, 
iftfii iron with immoral means— a 
i-iwy, nioreuver, won at a time 
fen the military .sitmti ion on land 


able io a civil i/cd consciousness. 


version wus not 1914 as stated by 
him. Therefore, your renders may 
he interested m he informed of the 
following facts. 

Mr Maurice Coll is, in preparing 


*3 sea hud reached a deadlock his hook, Nancy Amur An Informul 
likh at tiny ntnnicm could bo Biography. Imd many talks with Mr 


Monitor of May 6, 1 9G4 it is reported ntte | 11 p l ’i, v , IIUn l0 take refuge in rhe 
that Lord Astn iH ce sa l o his .* niACdial " order, whereas art. like 
wife that when he m riod liei , he M eJse t]im C01lfers Vilhie Im , llll11ull 

hitched his wagon in nstai. He added es j stc . ni . c j s a cnuiiler-coiistriiLLion 

In the face nf Lhat order. 

■MBBWMBBBBBBMB Such a counter-construction is, ad- 


Sir, — In reviewing my Iwo bonks 
The Case Against Pornography mid 
The Psemlo-rcvoluiion t November .It 
your reviewer may have given lhe 
impression (bat 1 say that porno- 
graphy causes crimes of violence. He 
also says that my position, as far as 
it is bused mi psychoanalytical 
thought and existent iu I ism, would 
not stand up to empirical investiga- 
tion — yet I myself rely on quantita- 
tive statistics. 

This, of course, raises Wida 
philosophical problems: mid part of 


Radio cham 


. .I ii ,i * ■ imiiuauiJiKiwui ui umumn. mm kui ui 

nutted y, not very well htrilie.cd by | poil ^ ja lh ' at 01lly by drastic oyer- 
Milijective expressivity, and Srravi.i- simplification of those problems’ do 


sky did a good service by directing 
attention away from a pervasive con- 


simplification of those- problems’ do 
tho “ liberal -progressive '* faction 


Book Bang 
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'• concerned 'with tfie problems of cata- 
loguing should have an opportunity 
to meoL' exchange views, and find 
ways of establishing a standard 
format so that the present confusing 
multiplicity of systems can be 
resolved. The Trust hopes that 
interested parties will use the Trust's 
adviSDiy body, which will guide tho 
work of the Trust, for this! purpose. 

Expressions of interest in and sup- 
port for the Trust's qatHloguine pro-, 
ject have. already ci^me from, among 
others, the American Bibliographical 
■ Center, the Society Authors, and 
S* 1 ® Tate, Gallery. We arc looking 
forward to establishing, .contact with 
representatives . of all- institutions 
actively engaged jn this Held. 

.In addition to the signatories, the 
-Trustee*. .of th e charity are Lord 
Aanan;< Miss Lucy Norton; a solid' 
tor; and % chgrteictl ticcountonu The - 
executive’ secf ftiary; ■ pi the Triist is 


Sir, — It might have been morepf^ 
tiueiit If John Bowen had das t 
little mora research before bscC 
his ramarks about the Book Bat 
(November 3). 12,000 young m 
came to Bedford Square aw a 
candy lloss «s they looked fl uj 
bunks. We linve a large tnatoi 
letters nil life from teachers ot 
others who liuvo roported ertrew 
good uricr-etfccts on their St** 
from visiting the jamboree. DS« 
|H!»)tle can bo persuaded IM [ 
do nut just equal school, ynB » 
enrol In ry (hat when the- 
lini-shod so are the fornteri 
niigiit even end up reaiungnwPJ 
John llmven, having started out 

r,,r r “"- makiybo® 
Tlie National Book Bttp 
mark Street, London W1X 4fiB. 

Little BlackSamb) 

Sir, — “ X's books have hwl jg 

life, and the time has 

sign them to oblivion.Triw 
have no place in a V sotie^ . UJJ 
Hill, Children's i Books MJ'gS 
ember 3). A 

when the works reentoneg^. 
“consignment" (m ‘jft; 
for the bonfire) J^Ljiere®, 
trivial ones. In reunite ^ ^ 
formula has cauglit M. lygij 
fication has soon Jg 0 ® 
ambitious. I hope Mis* n«^ ; | 

““■"•“■iEcflUl 

Magdalen College, Oxford ^ 

Sir.—" Puternalism-"' 
mutter with u* 
u term of abuse and 
paternalism "is ereh-^Sr 
Little Black SambD and P . J 7 .; 
Ominerinun . REYNqt D?« 

Tlie Old RecfoiT, Litton - , 

Dnrcliester, Dorset- - . .. *...■ 

‘Lusitania’ ^ 

Sir,— Your 
Simpson’s 

makes n number oT assgj^»| 
will not stand 

tain (as this f rg a gjfd I Bjlt 
ure. men w»s) R e .s polW-Jj- 
have aimed i eSS . i Stilus 
bring . ‘j 1 ® .Vi® Van Si 

side of the Allies 

Btrote to Preside nt ^ w Bwgi 

menr the portal dang rfgj, 
of the various li®WJf ed 

neutrality ^”5nored^o , » e ‘ s 55SSri*l*' 
ships that favoorg,^ retjSj 
boat warfare l» Wy 
Waters. Nor. IS R nS 
Mr Simpson s ^|&lf 
AdmliBltyin" an e*P^T., ,K. ;| 


anew BOYLE : 
sljlhe Wind will Listen 
«* of the ftBC 
^ip. Hutchinson. £4. HO. 

BS 8NAGGK and 
KHAEL BAUSLEY : 

bst Vintage ; Years of Kadio 

% Pitman. £3. 

EIES Bl.ACK : 

^Biggest Aspidistra in the 

flrfd 

% BBC. £2. 


■■nan, the people, thu pro- 
— nic.so three lumks ore 
"Mary. It is right thul dur- 
Itne BBC's jubilee cebilu'itlimis 
■ Mme of John Reitli sluniid loud 


Hi.it l.-.l to Ri'i lb's gelling the post not unknown, what be did for radio UM linflimi , iai . ^ ioms itl lhe ^ wn ncr 
nl the BBC . lie never acknowledged drama lias never liven , fully n f j{ llss ( ail popular verse which 


iittcmioii away riom h pliuisivc lojj- continue to assert ibut pol ling rnpliy 
cem with subjective emotion; buMi canno t be shown to do harm. For a 
wus spoiling the service to puL m its j n „g time they dngniutlciilly pro- 
placu tin: am iiinl urges evident hi bis cluimed that sex crimes Imd 
street vendors' “ci’ving mid cluck- diminished in Denmark since total 
ms and ‘ fmg-like noises", or to toleration. This is not so: serious 


this; lie rarely acknowledged anyone 
elxe's help. 

Much has been heard during this 
mouth's celebrations nf Keith's desire 
for tin: BBC io he independent. It 
wus to lie independence of his own 
particular kind. Whether the BBC 


^ !i\ l>l n n uVi , tn n c-Srt ’ 1 1 li e 11 ‘rB C ‘Vi! n c 1 ! Scents of spoken 'verse nolTcoinniiitSir in B s"udac>ft>r In tltoco 

nmilnudud ^eih^ciii i oiiiil work for the countries in which pornography has 


sex crimes have l'emuiin.-il at the 
same level (the minor offences aro 


1 1 own id Rose, Roland Wynn, Tom 


I heir nrguiuzeil reiiiuvai m film tcoui 
the BBC in 1 ( I.1K was only one uf the 


such .is rlit'KO. on which u bonk was reviewed mitred by a'uiinnriiy are" a ninnifosiu- 

Above nil, living old hands them- with so deplorably deferent in) a lion of tlie same desperate quest for 


mi which u bonk was reviewed 


been increasingly tolerated, crimes 
nguhist the person have increased. 
Murder has increased l>y 3fl per cent 
in New York ; 12 per cent in Swe- 
den ; and In London there has been 
a sharp increase in the rates foe 
murder, rape, and sexual offences. 

1 do not say tlmt these are caused 
by pornography. But I do assert that 
horn the pornography und the 
: offences against lhe poison com- 

I . ■ ■ n ...InAvifii n niniliflHIliJ. 


,,r * |,. lt ruMiiciitnr ori-nr /timri- iin, iiemg imu iiuiiua niciu- wiiii su iicpmraiiy uuiereiiuuj a nun ui me nautc ut--n|n?« mw ‘»* 

Aflii ilun ini will' '.oiwlv nil historic so l ves > Mr • s »»gg‘ } n «d Mr Bnrsley tone in the same iiuiiiber of the' a sense of meaning m life, in a 
u , i- m^ have succeeded, hotter than ntiynnc TLS. Neither have wc, as inheritors schizoid society, f would also say tlmt 

IlglllL . -S 1 ’ 1 1 Oi me HIH. . nru |,, lu vni ilmu*. in fiivinu tin* ituti(lu nf ilm nmit.lti-miksunrD rnntiii'lps.’ 1 nnrnneriinhv is like V tO IllukO SUC-ll 


chizalu society, i vvouiii also say nine 
ornogrnpliy is likely to make such 
also solutions worse, since its 
sscnce Is to promote contempt lor 
tlior peisnns, since its symbolism is 
tint of humiliating others. 

DAVID HOI. BROOK. 

Yonder, Lustleigh, Ncwlun Abbot, 


a chin p I ■ V iiuveiop. it whs ii.xeu wuiiu ml- viuj 

World ^ a T ll the nrSStSl y ,,un «' 0,,lv 1 i lls "-iiiai-kably ondur- t ^y' W erc professionals and he was 
of ill foreign faVuage serikS I" 8 enCr ^ y L ; dipsc<1 ll,c fHCt how sct tliefr professional head. This spirit 
todopment of "S vvide !ok- l,t! remamed ' has been satirized. The BBC lias been 

H were all after his time And Both body nnd character were of accused of unction, of smugness, and 
*8 ois reign from 1922 u*» 1938 mussive mould. His kindness could lust for power because of it. It is 
f *«e other strnnulv forma- l, e overwhelming. An appeal to help that spirit which Is being celebrated. 
l0 “uences within thu BBC men s,H,,e viumg mail could set all Ins Those Vintage Years of Radio does 
wioen to whom Ruith * vavi? dynamos going. Ilis hete noire had not spell it out ; it is implicit in all 


In hb amobiogranhv and lw he Churchill ; he would have felt its pages. 
? “8 In Ins' talk. 1 y demeaned had it boon anyone less. vVhilc 1 


While Peter Black Is an outsider, 


“AW® a •wnd in Raith except Churchill’s own. Chur- Stainless stepiien, a. j. a an, ana 
Nt!ibi‘tw!i. Andrew B«yl® HOW thill's hurtful way of dismissing Romany— it should he added he 
was even slnmuer ftniri, w-n mitigated bv the wise and writes also of That Was the Week 
Fuiufully with magnanimous leiicr lie wrote to him That Was” and Alf Garnett— those 
j^ efaets. Ruith was a brilliant years Inter. Reith never learnt early entertainers in ways not to be 
^ u<,Re . wf mcn * H«* niagnanimily. He came to have, in fathomed set then soal ouThegen- 
kit ^ service ; his ego- Mr Bovk’s apt phrase, a mind " over- oral clin racier of the BBC s pro- 
■ibid nii^ed drive, his Jove furnished with regrets”. Few min granunes up tn the comingofthc 

% SS.s!ii eM: b 

dsttrsa s^i n : uc Sc.,"e »& "■ ^ 

Persuade Haloid WUson who,c an ‘ 1 Whitehal 11, broadcattiitft . the World (not a very attractive 
Wlii to a vfscou.it bH of B ,eHt profewionalism and imicn . ^ & q rac j 8 Fields), Mr Black 

‘hatnatic, w-hich Mr Bovlo nf ,,ish nuaIi,y ' 1,as *?*| e ,'„ n T nr ranges intelligently iuid pleasantly 

HEjJwpil. led* 'hiS T oLS„. ,iaS bc ' t,n SChlC a V n e ,!7’W through fifty years of BBC pro- 

. l0 different peopk t,le RBC v haB-ccntury, and Those neS| payil3R attention adequate 

kS&WMIy decdviiVffi^ for his. purpose, to the, powers und 


US "P^iic service "hi, ego- oral cbaractcr of the BBC’s pro- 

bto n Wed drive, his Jove furnished with regrets ”. Pew m*n graniines up tn the commgofthe 

S/St BBC o« a 


<au “ d MV. 

toi'aH-ll. i nrtu iiml ' attractively some or the , • 1 " 


Of course, from anyone who rail' Devon. 


Astrology and Prediction 

ERIC RUSSELL 

The desire to see into the future Is es old as man. This wide-ranging 
and rlohly illustrated survey oi the world oi. astrology and prediction 
takes the reader from the earliest times through to Ins horoscopea of , 
the modern press today. II la written with fluency, wit end healthy . ' 
scepticism. 

42 illustrations 0 7134 0330 6 £?..00 

Dublin 

from old photographs 

MAURICE' BORHAM 

A collection of photographs which show Dub tin City and Dublin Ills 
a& they were Iri the sixty or so years from the -middle of Lhe last cenitny. 1 
What the cpmere records Is an impression of uncrowded trams,’ • 

■ unhurried people, a city on a human scale, with people not yet dwarfed ' 1 
by buildings.' ’ 

150 photographs 0 7134 0122 2' £2.50 

Catullus . 

An Inlerpretatlon 
KENNETH QUINN 

In this important and controversial study the author argued that, 
contrary to popular belief, the poems of Catullus are not a random 
colleotlon by some editor who gathered together ail that was extant, 
but a collection pul together by Catullus himself. 

0tl34 1981 4 £4.DO . . 

Religion and Society in 
England 1790-1856 

W. R. WARD 

Based throughout on research Into hitherto unused primary sources, 
this book examines the rapid Changes that took place in English - 
religious history from the standpoint of popular reaction lo the Ideas ■' 

. of the French Revolution and to the economic change, as well ns from 
the standpoint o early nineteenth-century Church and State leaders. 

•' Fabric of British History 07134 136 2 X £4.00- 


t‘ j:-’ : ^ 




Jrs Nor. is, ^ *» a social- place kom I9?S to, 

Simp son’s re^fJJrtSrfy be did one of. the mam figures. _f>irNoel t , , new edition -of -MM 
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Byron in moderation The Easter story proclaimed 


noisi'in 

JO LI AT : 


MNC’II 


Kt'r.i-Ni 


French I iicli vicfiml ist Poetry 168R 
37611: An Anthology 


330pp. Toif.m n University Press 
London: Oxford University Press 
£ 6 . 


Talking nbemr the verse of eight- 
eenth-century Prunce, there seems 
to ' be_ ji choice between damning 
\vith faint praise and damning out- 
right. Robert Finch, author of n 
critical study, The Sixth Sense : 
Individualism in French Poetry. 
I(j8ti-I7f>0 (reviewed here on May 
IS, 1967», and co editor of the 
present audiology, is a crusader in 
this apparently lost cause. Fie and 
Eugene _ .1 oJint have nit difficulty 
in exposing the shallowness of many 
negative generalizations of the “ age- 
wit hour-poetry " type— though they 
in their turn urc not above setting 
tip Boileuu as a caricatural struw 
man in order to brine out the vir- 
tues of their pneis. They are surely 
right moreover in stressing tile 
variety of eighteenth-century verse; 
their division of the poetry of the 
century into academic, individua- 
list and didactic streams is hard to 
svsuiln in detail, but it does serve 
to bring mu some common feutures 
of , the central ports of this “ indi- 
vidual isi " anthology ; Jean- Baptiste 
Rousseau, Cresset, Bernis, Lefrmic 
de Pompignun and Louis Racine, 
nil of whom rejected some aspect of 
the sort of poetry that can be edited 
official or academic. 


With its full uad sy input helically 
presented select ion from these and 
other poets, tins anthology certainly 
i b a. gap. It must however remain 
doubtful if it will win over many 
readers lo the editors’ cause. Cer- 
tainly njaiiy of the poems here are 
or considerable historical interest, 
bin very few are what most people 
would consider (in the words of the 
introduction} “timeless poems ", 
They are all ton clearly rooted in 
their time. Indeed, when tho editors 


'• lull us ili.il I.elTit lie’s pica sum I v 
iiiuruli/iiig Lcs Toinhcuux " 
l_ “might have been wriiien iwiiiy”, 
one wonders which “induy” they 
ure miking about. 

. There are sonic I in cresting re- 
marks in c lie introductinii ami else- 
where about the relnLion of poetry 
und music at this period ; among 
other things it is .suggested tlmt we 
can enjoy tho.se poems .is we cun 
‘ on joy the increasingly popular 
works of a Telemann nr a Coupe- 
rin. Why does this seem such u 
| dun hi fill proposition ? Presumably 
in parr because these composers 
offer at the lowest level fairly 
undemanding music for immi.iI etui- 
sumption, and ar a higher level .in 
opportunity for active music- 

making. 

With the poems it is different. 
We cannot just listen to them ; in 
the normal course Of things we have 
ro make our way dutifully through 
them, savouring small pleasures oil 
the way. but quite glad when wu 
reach the end. On tile rule hand 
there is u mass of relatively infor- 
mal but hiandly complacent verse 
about tile joys of country life (in 
the chateau) and the pitfalls of the 
wicked world, on the other hand u 
large number of biblical pura- 

E biases, often quite impressive ver- 
nlly, but not pariiciilurly “indivi- 
dualist Perhaps we need ro per- 
form them if they are to flicker imu 
life. 

Still, it is true tlnil the poets 
here are almost always better than 
their sncl reputations. Cresset's 
“ Vcr-Vcri " falls u long way short 
of The Hope of the Lock, but it is 
deft nod entertaining. Lefrunc 
shows a gift for original harmonies 
in his biblical poetry und u pleas- 
antly realistic Loach in his pastoral 
writing. Above all Bernis appears in 
“ L’Hiver ” us a real poet, com bitt- 
ing imaginative observation, social 
and in ora I concern and the ability 
to nut together words in a cnmpaiT 
and suggesLive way. Here at least 
one cuii respond enthusiastically to 
the editors* own enthusiasm. 


JOHN n. JUMP ; 
Byron 


200pp. Knur ledge and Kogan Paul. 
LJ (paperback, L 1 .4111. 


Jali 1 1 Jump's liviiiii is i lie first (along 
with Roy (.rid lev’s Urnwnma) of a 
now series of “ Rom ledge Aiuhor 
Guides ” which ans introductory in 
character and claim a special 11 his- 
torical ” emphasis. In the case oF 
Byron this historical emphasis menus 
a chapter of potted history touching 
Wilkes, Reform, the French Revolu- 
tion, the Industrial Revolution, 
Ntiiiiin.ili.siii, and an occa sinnnl glance 
at flit.- tuMv and lu-liuls of Hymn's 
piihlir. Much of tilts hits mi uu- 
djiubred relevance, hm it is not 
obvious that it would not he better 
invoked In the discussion uf indivi- 
dual works. Professor Jump seems 
to have been doubtful about the rele- 
vance of other bits of his iiiEormu- 
tnui ; he writes : " Few of Llio.sc who 
attended the halls, masquerades, and 
rums knew much about the other 
Britain that the Industrial and 


At ni hoi times l In* si n-ss si-i-nis in 
he wrung. I'rnfessui Jump rightly 
muni ions i lie Kv.iitge liml.s. Inn treats 
them as liiuiiiinii.il ians, which ihey 
weri! tint. 'J'liev were iniporlaiii in 
farming pro-Viriuriun social attitudes 
which iilfecicd tin- way people reud 
Byron, and I’.ynui was very impnr- 
taut in i heir eyes, since lie was a 
bird, and they wanted in impose their 
reform of inuiiii.-is downwards 
through society. 


'I'll*? sketch of Hymn's life l oddly, 
it limits hnlh the dale and place of 
his hi nil) neiessarily follows well- 
worn tracks. Professor Jump dis- 
courages speculation of what went 
on in bed between Byron und Alina- 
liella, while indulging in smile mild 
speculation about wh.it went on in 
bed between Bv ion and Augusta. 
Ibis part Is on the whole well-bal- 
anced, but again unc wonders 
whether it could uut have emerged 
nut of the discussion of Hymn's work. 


! er ■'■ywM's prow is i| le k-... j 

L Ihnoltl , 0 ttle E ’ 
and passes over evetythi^ 
Hie critical altitudes p,* , 
Jum ? strikes are reas JJ 

'»« we mighty 
whether on introductory 
ncei s to he mi ire so ra &Lt 
nuicli like » chairman's sS 
of Ihe r epuus of various 
cor mini tees. " Byron hedllB 


0NAI.DH. FWXF* : 

Formation of Ihe KcM.rmlr.in 


SPCK. 13-25. 


j^LiiaDAALEN : 

Resurrection 

L Collins. 12.25. 


or muitudu for sustained 
Well, Cmcihe said aomeihingiul 

Arrm L ■•mt/.ne.iJ u. pp. . • . ^ 


Agrarian Revolutions were bringing 
inro existence.” It is mu clear 
whether Byron was one of the few 
or the many. 


The rest of the hook (apart from 
a loo slight chapter on Hv urn's repu- 
tation) is dc voted to Byron's work. 
Professor Jump lirmly and admirably 
places the stress mi Bvmu's prose, 
especially his let let s, und mi the 
"lute” satirical poems. The chap- 


Arnold repeated it; Eliot agL 
now Professor Jump. Butfsitn 
Is it relevant? “Wt mniiku 
nil not to exaggerate." Wh?J fa 
exaggerate than pitch ihe did 
Byron ton low, saying of Cun J* 
Paradise Lost apart, the mIj fa 
poem that anyone outside 
uciuiUIy reads— that it shthn *| 
ns viewed by a brilliant npasa 
worldly commonscnse ", llei 
dem who is being introduced 
writer needs something more p 
than this, though the distriniudt 
involved in where Professor Ja 
focuses our attention arerciyti 
to lie welcomed. 


He Easier faith gave rise to ilio 
lar stories/* Whatever truth 
{rtiaay be in such o stare me lit, we 
rtKili to account for the rise of 
j Easter faith. Without it there 
■Id bare been no Chrisiinnily; but 
ikw firm a foundation does it 
jp Was the Resurrection sunic- 
jj» ihai really happened— ns com- 


aih phrased, an historical event — 
id if so, what kind of event can it 
KiWn? The two questions are, 


Flattering and rollicking 


SIR WILLIAM HAVLNANT : 


Tile Slinrtei 1 Poems mid Snugs from 
the IMuys mid IVIusques 


Edited by A. M. Gihlw 


■I77p|>. C'lnrcndiin Press : Oxford 
Hniversiiy Press. LS. 




This week in 
THE TIMES 


EDUCATIONAL 

SUPPLEMENT 


Sir William ILivcumii (win. enjoyed 
Ileum tltoiiglit Sliakespeaie'.s bus- 
tard) mu u ml uu loudly a gif led 
writer. Bridging, as he does, the gap 
between seventeenth mill eight- 
eeiuh-coimiry poetry, lie nitty at 
one time have gained on hath 
sides, mil limv iinlmppily he luxes, 
ilinsu who admire Pope cuii 
see the kinship pla inly. It is 
quite possible m discern (inty, 
hut only in realize Mow niucii 
belter the later and greater 
poets wrote. Those who are led by 
the mi tit her of cuiiiciu|iunirjcs who 
declared with I'l.pc that Davomint 
was h Kcliiilar of Dunno's “ to sup- 
Ijoso lie will delight them as.Dmmu 
does will he misted, ills most. recent 
editor, A. M. Gibbs, is prulmhly right 
to claim Jniisim as a major inlfucnce. 

Professor Gililis Im.s edited the 
snorter poems, lyricul and occa- 
sional Being material for antholo- 
gists they are more likely to preserve 


poems are comp] i men t.i rv nddres.se-! 
ip very highly phiceil persons, on 
their niurriuges, their deaths, their 
comings, their goings, their mere 
existence. Me tends m expend too 
much wit uit epitaphs ami tun modi 
flattery on birthdays. Ilvperbole 
can he made acceptable !»v never 
even pretending to be true', hut it 
can be tiresome, i hough Duvcnani 
handles it wiili emlless ingoiuiiiy. 
His puciic addles-., in lieu uf tees, m 

rhe pjhysiciuti wlm cured him of 
syphilis (and n| his own riev, issuing 
utieinpis in lioiiie-tieaiiiitiiii ) lias real 
feeling and wrv liiinioiu. 'I lie self- 
morking Iasi cnuplql is pel feci lv 
cavalier in liotli ils c (intent and its 
broken music. 


May (Limit >d'c l.iud nt Ails) e.nh 

Spring 

Ripe plenty of Diseases hiiug 
limn tin 1 Rich; iliev still I'onr 
, , iSiirgeiiiis lie 

Experiments, Patients i lone in thee: 
Health in the Pour, lest pit tv .xlimi'd 
(That gently stirs and rules thy 

blond) 

Tempt thee from we.ilt It, to .such as 
pay like mec 

A Ver.se, then rliinke they give 
Eternity. 


some gond-lummurcd and 
iiiisiiiiricul ventures in i 
pawn, mi liked people, thonghrt 
impossible far him lo stay cu 
aloof from tho dissensions of h« 
Hut there is a contradkdH 
Dawnam’s work more telling th 
that between court cuinpIlnKni 
unkind truth, between elegant 
Hides and common life. A 
seriousness ami the scientific 
id ihe lime led him cDiistanijyjt 
pose scepticism to belief. Hi* 
snplier warns lii? Poet, who 
iinnuiiializo a mistress imo?} 
si. us: , >. 

. . . ask mu Bodies ilonn’M wiv 
To wliui abode they go : 
Since Knowledge is but sorrowiS 
Ji is mu safe to know. • 
It is a 1 1 iic-sci mi he himself (»«! 
ill (mil-. .One of his must « 
poeihs is the laifg " Phlioi 
Disqiiisilimi directed to the . 
Phrisliuii ", where Reason p 
I -'niiii uMronicntimisty W ■ 
fiirtahly liurd. mid the conftdw 1 
nrthodux *• Christian's Reply.- 
t). Ii.irmless Heath I who® *1® 
valiant »n» 

The Wise expect, the S 


bdfiebt. seiiarnble, but llie second 
Iwppows tho first. Traditionally, 
h irnth of Christianity has been 
III id be indiscerptibly dependent 
k the reliability of the Gospels as 
fcmivos of what happened “ on rhe 
ird (by 1 '. Notoriously, however, 
pt sarraiives are involved in con- 
(iw and inconsistencies which 
ftkil study throws into high relief; 
Jfven (he most heroic atiemjits of 
Ifthodoxy have been unable to make 
ijojjfi, continuous whole or iheni. 
a undeniable fact Ims been widely 
leu lo discredit the Gospels as wiF- 
Kift-and does not the Christian 
wthen fall to pieces ? Under ihe 
?«i of New TcstaniL-m ceil icism 
ran still be nivant hy belief in 
(Bnurrcction ? 

Sire we have two Imoks of 
wriuiive scholarship, covering 
1 largely the sume grim ml and 
HJmjnor differences on puints 
uuidsm) in subsiuutial agree- 
*,i in their main conclusions, 
fluid Fuller, already well 
wn in this country, is now u 
“Hsor in New York Union Semi- 
9 p. If, van Diialeu. a Duich- 
H is now h miiiLsier in the 
wq of Scotland, with a wiiiider- 
JP Jor presenting i In; fruits uf 
«whd theological study in lav- 
** l an Euagc. Both would agree 


that, while faiih in the Resurrection 
is an undeniable fact tif history, 
what i lie Gospels tin is io show how 
the early Christians ilimight that 
belief liud arisen. Km iliuir real aim 
is to present ihe living Lord. 
“The Resurrection was nui related, 
it was proclaimed.” The aml'iisinns 
in the Gospels, says Ur Fuller, 

“ have mulling to do with a primary 
uncertainly ahum tin- Resurrection 
faith ; rather ihey represent various 
attempts ro glve that faith expies- 
sion li did nor origiimie in the 
Tomb stories, lun in ihe u-vi-lamry 
■‘Appeiinnicos ”, and these remain 
ill ihe henn of Christian faith. The 
f it nd ament al fad, says l)r van 
Umilcii, is that they recognized their 
risen Lord. If he was alive, then lie 
must have “risen”; hut “in the 
Inst resort Christians believe in the 
risen Lord and only by implication 
in the Resurrection”. 

I low did the mirraiives come to 
be composed ? Orul tradition is 
handed down in small units, in- 
tended rather for hearers limn read- 
ers. Blit in order to put them into u 
written Gospel they must he organ- 
ized in a certain sequence and 
therefore connected and linked up 
together. The connecting links, how- 
ever, are editorial, not themselves 
parts of the trudiiion. Bm of course 
the evangelists were themselves in- 
fluenced by the cniiiimiiiilies for 
which they wrote. Thus there opens 
ii)> the “ reduction ” criticism 
which is rapidly overrunning the 
positions or the older hooks, 
whether radical nr conservative. By 
applying ils methods in ilu-ir full 
rigour Ur Fuller traces the growth 
of the tradition from its earliest 
form (wlint St Paul " received ” 
from ihe Palestinian mniintiiiiiy) to 
the latest strata in the Gospel 
stories. There is no mention at first of 
the empty tomh. “lie died, he whs 
buried, he rose” was the primitive 
form ; ami to ibis St Paul adds the 
lists of Appearances— -lists which 
must have been in circulutinn nt rite 
latest by .Mi 35, when he paid his 
visit to Jerusalem. Mark lists 
Appearances hut dues mu describe 
them, blit hr adds the discovery of 
i In' empty tomb. Actual narratives 
of Appearances begin to be in- 


cluded in subsequent si nil a. But 
none of iheni tries io narrate the 
Resurrect ion. (The apocryphal 
Gospel of Peter tried— disas- 
trously— to describe “how it 
actually happened”.) 

Both am hors agree that the 
Easier faith presupposes some real 
event which was not simply the rise 
of the Easier faith nor identical 
with that faith, but the rnu.se of it. 
But both agree rliat the mini re of 
that event cannot he enntuined 
within any historical narrative. In 
that sense it was not a liixinrictd 
event. Yet ihey are both certain 
that it was a real event, concerning 
d reul person. U seems clear from I 
Corinthians xv that what the New 
Testament Christians believed was 
mu the survival of the “soul” of 
Jesus nor the resuscitation of his 
corpse, hm his “raising”, his trans- 
formation from the grave in his 


whole psychosomatic unity into a 
mi ally new ninth- nf being, con- 
ceived in an L-schain logical dimen- 
sion beyond the frontiers of empiri- 
cal history. “ lie is not here, he is 
risen I” (If it was not an event in 
simcc-iinic it would seem to follow 
rhur it cannot be dated.) 

This requires tlmt “ the faitli of 
believers is the only manner in 
which rhe risen Christ appears on 
the level of phenomenal existence 
Faiih cannot lie “ proved ”, iL Is 
existential ; it Is Cud's giTi and we 
cannot produce it. Here Dr van 
Daulcn becomes ruLlier Burtbian. 
There is no way from man to God, 
he says, and “ nil apologetics are 
vain”. Indeed he almost makes 
ChrisiiHiiity depend on a scries of 
repealed miracles. Dr Fuller usserrs 
that “rhe Christian faith does not 
necessarily accept nr reject the 
alleged facts. To faith they me in 


llie fast resort matters of indiffer- 
ence." This is surely u pretty stiff 
dose io swallow ? 


Both writers 
of applicm ions, 
works out wlm i 
means us ihe 
and about imm. 
whole corpus of 
in admirably do 
Dr Fuller writes 
the Easter faith, 
rions realistic by 
ers hilled no ihe i 


Reverend Madam 


K. L. MASCALL : 


Women Priests? 


26pp. The Church Literature Asso- 
ciation. Paperback, 2!>p. 


Mind you, says Professor Mascult, 
“1 am nut advocating tlmt, in order 
in cscupc ciintaniimiiinii by the per- 


verse and ephemeral assumptions of 
the present day, ihe Church should 


Beiieuth a lbirnque device this 
pamphlet bears the date 
“ MCMLXXXII ” : hut readers 

should nor expect lo liiul in E. L. 
Mascall a voice from the fuinre. For 
he is the doyen of conservative 
Anglo-Catholic theologians, unc fur 
whom the suggestion tlmt it is desir- 
able in ordain women to Llie Chris- 
tian priesthood begs the quest inti of 
wheiliur it is possible. For him 
there are clear and decisive theo- 
logical reasons against a female 
Christian priesthood, reasons strong 
enough to persuade us that, in the 
Catholic Christian acceptation of it, 


the concent uf priesthood cn mains 
iiiiiilyLlcnlly the concept of maleness. 
Anyone who thinks otherwise is 
allowing hi nisei f to lie swayed hy 
passing fashion. 


ews, East and West 


KLLI.KR s 


Kjyd by Rich, n d und Clara 


n ■* IV MICSKIVC 

Davenam for plen.su re ihiin li is epic, 
Gondibert, whicli pleased Hobbes, 


Aji 11 sunu-wrilcr Duveiiuiu could 
rollick. He Ims tiie cavalier’s way of 


And all the Good embrace, wj® 

. the IW 


Pitman. £3.75. 


__ I .1 ’ K-™™ IHJHUeH. 

and the spectacular dramatic pieces 
which he slipped past the Common- 
weakli censors, to be enjoved hy 
Fopys and Drydun. Many' uf life 


bringing pnclry duw i m tavern level. 
Professor Gibbs reports his using flu* 
word *' inock-liRi oic " aluuixt lifty 


A short dark passage 


years before the first i list mice quoted 
by ilia OED. Thu mock-heroic i.s Imilt 
into his snrt of heroics, mid he makes 


Da vena tit’s disturbances 
very deep, but he staysl^ 

nlitUiCfinli r ns well as 10 " 


philosophic as well as lo “ 
self und does not write P«JT 






it® 

i mt 


• A special inset on books on 
sociology, economics and 
environmental studies. . 

. . • Also ;an lnf erv/ew witfi the ' 
■iea&er-poet, Charles 
Causley : 

? And, as every week, , 

’ several pages of reviews •: 
of boots, on education, ' 
science, and-thePaiisiii / 

: • ..'^i i;> ,j‘ , 


In performance 


self a no aoes not 
whicli ho cannot account to 
mur— und to Hobbes. ■ 
Professor Gibbs lias *■* ' ?■ 
thing for his author that *> 
mliinr mil fdltllOUgll See J. 


editor can (although see J. 
well’s letter to the TLS « 
25 tin one rash conjecture),* 


S™ niCHAUnij and PKTER 
TIIOMSON 1 Editors ) : 


Stagp Fjghteenth-CcnUiry Englfsh 


biographers have done; David Rus- 
tron’s careful study of Jnlin Philip 


Kembte’s measures to play King hour 
In 1795 goes for to evoke the art and 


25 on one rash MlUgffV 
(ng among other things 
tion of musical se» 
by. Judy Blonard. 
the canon five JW** 


193pp plus 12 plates. Methuen, £3.50, 


The editors of these papers, delivered 
qt a sypipoaitnn at Manchester Uni- 
versity In 1971, have been at pains 
to cover as much as possible of. the 


tjioatrical field in eighteeilth-century 
England. The outstanding item is 
perhaps ,. Malcolm Kelsall's , elegant 
and satisfying ireacmcju of Tercncs's 

HltlhMlra'nn tha nlimo ~.C o' n t _ . » 


cte 1 ! 0 ;? 11 PjW 1 of , sir Richard 

SteOl e, but each of tho eleven essays 


The Times Educationd Supplement 
Every Friday 6p ■ 


m 




■ W ficvuii essay S 

has. some goad point ta make, 

1 t&f&t exaitifiies the 
ffi ay '^ c ; of , H«hry Fielding’s 
b all ad 'opera r and shows hdw housed 
a popUlur tradition ' to achieve' suc^ 
C^-/;,; '■ i : - 

ZTho ai(oW, receive due attention. 


presence of that highly individual 
player. 

Management also claims its share 
° r ’“ le . Volume. Paul .Sawyer makes 
u fresh and reasoned assessment of 
Jf™* -i°hn Rich did for the theatre: 
Cecil Price [disinters Thomas Harris'* 
managerial caret'r ul C event Garden; 
m E * ^ Roninsnii performs the same 
ollice for Stephen Kemble's manage- 
ment of the licit ti c Royal, New- 
cast] a upon Tyne. .. 

The scenic art tat* are featured In 


tho canon live 
manuscript, three .®j rea fi 
by H. Berry, which W. 


uurhcniicates. The cccawoM 
of the pneuis tmf Vi 

mentury, necessary and uj 

done, the 

which Diivenant. ,lownf. rt 
notary ll/e is in 


notary l*fe idl 

biographical ■"JjJ? 1 J- cojii 

tlon has a clarity, a ■ flJ 
warmth and good 


warmtn anu 6™“,,^.,! 
approptiafc to (he subj 


p ?°F ,e whose history 
e difficult to relate than the 
Uf,ui«“ 'I Qt onl V involves some 
iJ™8e of events in every con- 
teKi,:™ 1 rt , demands a sensitive 

tt w-u the cultures with 
iHinfil 15 ” immunities inter- 
rtfaCS^Iy Changing pattern 
w *™« Kcfler hus 
ji m, ”, e . as i, er mantle : Diaspora 
4 K ,er s obranfcle. It is 

SSl S ry Seen i rom ‘"“side 

Sen ! e of events 
or prostrating, rouncj 
Por almost every 
fciiCTft ! j n Ghristendom with 
Wsb™ *?P* i h »n or flight, 

xJJ 1 ' Jy divided into two 

S 1 conqLst Sn wilh , th . e 
W onllt leJt ^T‘i_°\r, Jfudea and is 
« A 9 u1ain Foils in 
J; A vi-g 1 r J t . describes more 
w of ihfS of h,st0l Xi essential 
Jfkliy the « are .creative, 
2 JeWhh P l r, 5? nent celation- 
** 'fiSf as well as 


outsiders, hut of a kind so dissim- 
ilar that the Jewish story has bred 
no sympathy or understanding in 
their fellow Semites. The extent to 
which both governments and mobs 
have massacred Jewish communities 
within their reach hos no parallel in 
the records of any oilier people. 
And for this Dr Keller rightly 
shows that it is emergent Christiun 
doctrine which hears ihe respon- 
sibility. 

The wars with Rome und the 


Talmud, from Dnhin's plea for polit- 
ical equality, from Treiischke, 
Richter und Bamberger, nit the 
emergence of modern German anti- 
semitism. The development of Zion- 
ism is similarly illustrated. 

Where the author fails is in the 
realm beyond the mere chronicling 
of events! There are no comparisons 


in ctciiia. h . w »v — 

showing Jews luckier than orher 
unpopular groups — heretics under 


ensuing massacres ure no different 
front those in the histories of others 
who rebelled against their over- 
lords. What makes Jewish history 
unique is the constant violence, 
massacres, and expulsions, directed 
against a people whom neither their 
neighbours nor their governors felt 
it nccessury to accuse of any precise 
fault. It was enough Unit they were 
Jews, deicides, members of the eter- 

iinl1i> DAMHAhoia ticjfinvt uihifn llttu 


JL'VYi, liuupv?, Uii-Iiiuvio • - V. t — J 

nally reprobate nation which hao 
crucified Christ. Though later eco- 


nomic and social reasons were ob- 
viously added, the source of *he 
tragedy is purely religions, indeed, 
theological. The main addition wos 
money-lending, and one slip in Dr 
Keller’s narrative is m accuse Jews 
of lending "at interest Jewish 


ul iciiuiiifi - - . , 

lending wbs never oil the basis ot 
the scholastic quad interest. It was 
always on the fairer' system of 
usura, In which Llie debtor could 
repav as soon as he lik^d, and knew 
the Tull extent of his obligations 
when he contracted the loan, two 
very vital differences from the evil 
system of th£ ‘debtor having to make 
up the difference quad t Merest 
(whi^h lies 1 between) ihe situation 
of the lender when he could still 


beam ?s well as 

«he. Jewish 
S*;*' ■•|£f c 5f t , for. twelve final 

2 ■ Bur fcS ra ? e «*ny .in the 


ft. CHANCE 


author 


i [Jewish n/f e has f hcoughout 

WINJET* in lhe East * 

is* k- was^Si S - as im POfFant 
itl - y political state in 


Royal, Drury Lane. Icuds to imerost- 
lng speculations tin. tho' structure of. 




5S? j Coproductions of 

-j ■ ” i ? - drawing** tnakt pleasant 
and useful illustrations. 

Students of dramatic .literature 
aM. the stage wjl vgrue.this cnlkc- 

tlflrt . fir nun ^ 1 x 


(ton .of uqpretemiuus . writings hy 
people who clearly : hlive- their sub- 
jects very nnij:h n hbarr. T 


■Jjpay HEW. AUIWi 

Sgrid lor fl bTlWj ^jiiS 
a firoohlM 

alal. published. AD9 
a series 


'M&kSfe “ »*. ». «iu- 


reminder of 

MiSPli*, 1 .^- BS thfe 

Jewish 


or (lie icittin . 

profitably dispose of the money, 
and that whdrt he Mad lent it out. 

A valuable ' contribution of ; Dr 
Keller’s book is the apt qpotanoiis 
from written evidence to which he 
refers. The literature of antisemi- 
tism and defence is eitormoui, and 
it is of real value to give actual 
Hues of argument in an author* 
own words: -Thus ‘here are quota- 
tiqiiis from Reuchlui s defence of the 


H ind ^ S'«> contains 

to, 

I-'': /' '• ' 


J\isiinian for example. He writes 
that “ no power on earth was able 
to shatter the loyalty of Jews to 
their God". This is too categoric: 
many thousands have converted to 
Christianity and Islam. What is 
amazing is that through the whole 
period and in the whole diaspora it 
was a voluntary act for a Jew to 
remain a Jew, and that almost every 
individual Jew must have had to 
consider at least once in his lifetime 
whether it was really worth remain- 
ing Jewish. In some sense the 
reason must always have been that 
it seemed more attractive to remain 

** The other field scarcely touched 
concerns tho positive effects on the 
lews of their environments and vice 
versa. The community which took 
the novel action of excommunicat- 
ing Spinoza for heretical beliefs had . 
been brought up as Roman Cathol- 
ics accustomed to excommunication 
for heresy. The whoje modern econ- 
omy of Rumania was created by the 
Jewish minority. The payment of 
compensation to a servant' for 
injury, instead of paying all to the 
master, comes Into European juris: 
prudenca from judgments, of con- 
temporary, rabbinical courts. There 
were other relations between Jews 
and their environments thaq bostll- , 
itv and massacre, and they are an 
essential part of. Jewish history. ' 

The book is excellently indexed, 
and the translation flows , smbothly. 
Though the translators hove not 
always found the equivalent for 
German proper names. And it is 
time that works of scholarship used 
thfe spelling " antisemitism .It has 
nothing to ^o with hostility to some 
abstract " sefcitlsm . • 


Faith 


add a chapter 
Dr van Daalen 
the Resum'd inn 
t ru til ohmit God 
and surveys ihe 
Chrisiiuu ilnrtrine 
wn-ro-earrh terms, 
on ltuiv in present 
milking his suupe*- 
ii oics for preach- 

i .idil i oil it l lei l ions. 


Clearly we arc left wiili ttmuy 


questions. Conservatives may lind 
These books alarming. Those who 
can Lake them will recognize that 
both am hors are firmly constructive 
in their intcniion. Both would agree 
that what is fiiiKlatueiuitl is “ mil so 
much whai we believe .-tbouf him 
but who ir is in whom ive believe ” 


cling on to the perverse and out- 
moded assumptions of the past *'. No, 
ii is u mailer of being loyal to the 
revelation which she has received 
(com God. 

What then are ihe iheologicnl 
iirg nine ills ? Professor Mascail’s 
case is largely a reiieruiion nf 
arguments already put forward by 
V. A. Dcniant, C. S. Lewis, and .j. J. 
von Allmen. The Christian priest- 
hood descends from the npostolate, 
and Jesus's coni mission was to men 
only. We cannot suppose he omitted 
women by oversight, or hecduso of 


call it seems mere ehaiKt- that (he 
two coincide. He will not allow os 
to say ihui Christ iun symbolism ahd 
practice were influenced hy the 
culture in which they first mnk 
shape, und may now need revision : 
for him Christianity is forever 
hound by the presuppositions of its 
canonical writer* and its historic 
tradition. The Church's loyally io 
revolution prohibits it from taking 
cultural change seriously. 


any prejudice against them. The 
fact is that symbolically man is to 


wuniiui us God is ui Nature : u mule 
pricsilumd is symbolically right for 
a theistic religion, whereas a female 
priesthood expresses thu divinity of 
Nature. Those who propose the nrdi- 
n mi on of women to the Christian 
priesthood show a lack of respect 
for tradition, for scripture, for sym- 
bolism, ami For the deep meaning of 
sexual differentiation. ” If the mas- 
culine terms of religion, Father, 
Son ami Bridegroom, were changed 
into the feminine terms, Mother, 
Daughter and Bride, we should have 


a different religion." Christian sym- 
bolism is unalterable, and requires 


holism is unalterable, and requires 
male primacy in the Churelt and the 
home. Von Al linen, whom Professor 


Mascall q u ote s with approval, 

reaches positively Miltonic heights : 
“Just ns men reach God by Christ, 


so women reach Christ by men.” 
And even if it was io women that the 
risen Lord first appeared, Ii6 did not 
charge them to proclaim it to the 
world — only to tell rhe mole 

apostles. 

We hove two things here: Chris- 
tianity's teaching about the relation 
of men to women, and the beliefs 


about the same topic general in 
ancient culture. For Professor Mas- 


All this may seem uuimpoiium — 
mere cccentr icily. Bin it serious 
issue is involved, that nf whether 
Christianity is still capable nf adapt- 
ing to cultural change. A fundamen- 
talism of tradition conceals the fact 
that within the biblical period and 
until about IGQO Christ immy was 
highly adaptable und evolved con- 
tinuously. li is only in llie modern 
period Hint nil ul I lii-reuci ionary 
siege nioiunliiy ims lliruiUenc-d io 
freeze the Christian spirit. Since ihe 
Counter-Reformation, alas, almost 
all revivals within Christianity have 
been functionary. 

Not content wiili locking Chrie- 
tiunily up in the past, Professor 
Mascall uoiiies or neglects ihose 
elements in its traditions tliar we 
might build on today. Fcniurc imag- 
ery has In llie pnsi been freely 
ascribud to Gnd and in Christ, for 
example ill Lha Middie Ages. St 
Paul, in 1 Corinthians vii, 4. icaclms 
4 reciprocal rule in marriage. Aqui- 
nas held that “ sex is not in the 
soul Professor Mascall himself 
admits that women participate in 
the priesthood nf the whole Church. 
In tne Middle Ages abbesses occa- 
sionally exercised some priestly 
functions. Even if the Christian 
tradition bus largely been as 
androcentric us Arlstolle, it has not 
been entirely so, not by any means. 
And, whatever Professor Mascall 
says, pndrocentrisni of the kind he 
expresses is now no more morally 
tolerable than rariul discrinihiatiun 
or slavery. 


This new collection 1 of essays, provides a long-awaited 
Introduction to Farcer’s thought; it has a foreword by 
John Hick, exegetical footnotes and a full list of his 
published writings. 1 1 . 


£3.75 Now ■ available . 
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The victims on the verge 


IJOK.ll.ll KI-NUICk u lid ORATl'A.N 
I'll MIN : 

Tlir Destiny of Europe's Gypsies 

256 pp. Cluiiiu and Winthis for Sussex 
University 1’ri-s.s. lJislri billed hy 
Ik-im-munii Educational. £2.50. 


leaving mil i ho violins, PnnuUI Ken- 
rick hiuI Craiiun I’lixon have writ- 
ten the least scut intcimil arid most 
moving Mucciiiem tliai exists mi a 
form of cruelty that can be seen by 
anyone mi ini hour's drive in the 
Moitiu Counties— anyone, th.ii is, who 
can tell the difference between the 
trailer of real travellers and the 
holiday caravan of a rcspucLahlu 
iticnilier of rlie Automobile Associa- 
tion. 

The milli nrs are scathing iibum 


ii ii| lies of decc|]|inn used hy mili 
i ary intelligence. If i liis has made 
them often .seem pailmlngicul liars, 
the same could he said of spokes 
men for the I'uiiugnn. 

To explain ivliy the Gypsies h.ive 
heroine wlial they are, tlie .milieus 
give us a sickening accouni nf ivliai 
lias been done m ihein. In Klizulu-- 
tlliin Kuyl.ind illo law impiiseil 
deuili simply fur being a Gypsy. 
Under the Austro- Hungarian 


by the Cron- Nazis, 


toes save their consciences, that a f, ei . 'i'ITTV 

there exists somewhere o kind nf *1 B .s uruidul In 


hi> 


with 

who 


Although we arc dealing with 
.people who in embers of this coun- 
cil ivnuld uni Innk upon as human 

beings in the normal sense, they me miuini's are seaming aunut |-'nu,i,-.. ( v, w!ll , \ 

have children who ure likely lo the fiction, hy which .some persocu- viJ , f-,. ils wrfs : 

grow up in become a kind of sewer tors save ihnir rnnw-ienrnc. that -e.i.. _ dl,l } Lnt nt one recap III red 
nf society. 

There are some nf rhese people 
who you can dn iirnhing with and 
.you must then exterminate the 
impossibles. 

These are the words of two local 
politicians in Birmingham. They 
were speaking about Gypsies. 

The Columbus Centre nt the Uni- 
versity of Sussex investigates per- 
secutions ami extermimuions and 
the cuntTirimis under which they m e 
likely to occur. Judging from’ The 
fiesiinv of liuropc’s Gypsies, the 
third ptihlicuiiou in n series, the 
I'fiiire is doing valuable work by 
provoking uni the transient emo- 
i tonal ro Hex of pity for victims, but 
n chilling considcraiion of why vic- 
tims are necessary in curtain sorts 
of peuple and, ut one time or another, 
to almost all societies. 

Even in areas where Gypsies 
cause paranoia on locul councils — 
and, it mu. si be admitted, some of 
them could drive 


.uriicitics cumin iitn! 

(ian Fascists. 

VVliat cmiiiiiin-. m appal afcrr Hie 
hni ruts have stali-d hv ivpi-t nimi is 
the persistence in the liiim.iii ran- 

of a renirreui Maniihc.iii higntry 

i in inn in - in logic, lad, nr iMMiii. 

When Gypsies fii'M arrived in 
Europe, they were dislii ed her ause 
i hey were hlark. Ity nnirriage with 

III her Slink they pi ml need lair- haveiiisHnLriiL. TLl!!* 1 * ^ 
honed children. This led Imi Ii in ihe Great Britain the mlh* ^ ta| 
<>l.l.ra.iuli« ,.f ,h.. I.L..U IW. 


ideal Gypsy, an Uncle Tom 
ear rings, a Jew mi wheels 
cimld he one's host friend : 

These precious few are extolled as 
racially pure, clean in habits, 
noble in spirit, Bui thc-y arc never 
fuund ; they are of course a 
phantom people. . . . Parliamen- 
tary debates, . in Britain and else- 
where, contain many references 
to rhese imaginary beings. 


raping tiur women, and Hu- belief i c-Iatini,; ItiwsT :: iT whhouTL? 
at (.vpsies Stole i:,ii„ childn-u. authority or excuse . T. * Jf 4 


master.- ' [J’ , , 

a, i , .{ , ... '“lien the Nazis, mill ilioir plans m 

l, i „ .i^ ... 11 V, s ■‘vqiiest I had exterminate die Gypsies well under 
lam beaten ,vul. n„Js he soles w .iv. di.svmeivd ih.it 


id his lei *i until the lilnnd ran and 
ilien made him bathe his feet in 
strong caustic. Afterwards for un- 
becoming language I had his 
upper lip cut off and rousted and 
forced him to eat it. 

In nineteenth-century Denmark 
Gypsies were hunted ; the bag in 


I'.om.iny was 
an Aiyan language, they tried to 
show by experiments that the Gyp. 
sie.s enu Id nni he Aiyuns because 
they had different blond and skull 
si ruct ure. In 1%‘J mi English house- 
holder found a new move in the 
game that only white can win. 


encamps on u highway he m 
giuliy ut an otlcnce." 


Waked-apery The absent father 


ipriAti 


IIKNUVI S : 


>»i, -rjr&sz+fr. i«' | ** h|c y 



iug auv 
German 


|®tViny- 

m eai difrwu 7 i;^ pp . Alien ami Unwin. 12 . 50 . 

comiHnisuioa Iron w 

government. tw 


ideological ends which these myths’ 
serve ill die inainienaiicc nl panic- 
ular social orders dim lie cannot 
■see iliiii his rational rebuttals are 
likely to fall nil deiif ears. If the 
helicf in die innaie superioriiy nf 
Whiles iiiid the middle class over 
Blacks ami die working ilass per- 
forms so sii list un live a system-main- 


l*rao(-<> nunenl - Tofc 3, smv Inevitable ?, according in laining role, ii needs more l him ibis 

ideality cards? .“S fiff? 1 “ S irSClU >' h sli,n V ,,lu, « ,, '!» il > * k ' s P i,y lIw 


film to celebrate the Mexico sanguine preface nf dim Immune 
*Tnpifs in 1968- From working on geneticist Theodosius Dohzliunsky. 


CCMIMIN KAITRAV 1AYI.OR : 
Rethink : A Piirnpiiiiiitivc Solution 
277pp. Seeker am! Warburg. £2.50. 

Sociology anil l lien logy, like life, are 
very easy in mud die through some- 
how ami very dillicuii in do well. 
Gordon Kaitray Taylor is a variety 
of sociii-dipoliigiiiii and, considering 
tlie udds siackeil against him, lie 


the simple hi-polur type, and this 
enables him m propose his favniiriu- 
snliiiinn : tlie Third or Middle Way. 
Middle Ways are always the best. 
His basic types lire '* Pariisi and Mat* 
list" and turn armuid die iiiiinu- 
nnnt immediacy of die permissive 
bosom nf Mmher Kurd] mu! lhc ex- 
ternal, demanding, self-isnltu ing 
edicts of our Fuihcr in Heaven. Oil 
the one ii n ml arc the regimented 
ranks of the Patrisis; on the other 


forms. Sipiare politicians and in- 
dustrialists cunt rul die ilnb inm 
which nuiiHled mystics ami luiiiian- 
isis cunuoi urul will run go. Since 
ive cannoL prucluce a society wiili 
exactly Lhenglu jiroponinu of sipiare 
mill rmmtl hides in fi| rlie piopor- 
i ions of different persnnaliiy types 
currently extant, we can mily coti- 
ce m rate mi a more iitlcgraicd basic 
personality for the lie si genet mi inn. 


SllUlDfiO 


Gennves joined Thor 
iiMdahl and his crew on die 
4us boats Kn I and Ua 1 1 ncrosa 
Atlantic “to see if a .small 
of men drawn from Luinlly 
ftine cultures and backgriunul 


Kven al ils own level nf analysis 
die honk is mu really good enough. 
Professor Gennves’s hiulngv is shaky 
in places, and there is a tendency in 
argue from aiiecdma! evidence— 
particularly anthropological unec- 


perfnriiis not at till IwJIy. He writes hand are die MiitriKU.' The Matrists produces Ills" prograiiime!' desi’gned 
ns if lie were a Keith lecturer of the U re cu ire mly making all the ninning, j Q brine* abou _ 


mure egregious kind mid is dearly but there is u principle of balance prop hyfa x i s° « 1 1 1 ^n^^reiect^'ihe 
wbiii If CVIMOII people term » in history inughly eoiuplementary to humanly irrelevant inusuii nt r.N’P 
glohal iliinker lie lias re.id hoie die balance in Mr Taylor’s mind. 



would buy u copy, anddisplij 
jacket whenever the local Rime] 
raise some sordid little wutij, 


Since these fictional Gypsies are ° ,,e day in JutIhiuI was 260. Even 

die Nazis, who grumbled duit the 
Gypsies, unlike die Jews, fought 
and resisted mi their way to the 
ovens, were driven to protest at die 


never encountered, it is com- 
monly thought that the families 
seen on (lie roadside are degener- 
ate luy-ahoiits and drop-nuis un- 
connected with the true Roman- 
ies. 

The existence of this false image 
accounts for the disappointment felt 
by many a well-meaning liberal 
when he actually meets a real 
Gypsy. Approaching him with the 
naivety of a Frenchman who thinks 
all Englishmen believe in fair play 
and wear bowler hats, he may be 
disconcerted to encounter an eva- 
siveness and crafty uppoi-Lunism 


p-s ^ V" v-iiy 3&* t ’starts 

being given a vacant bouse, 
rcinur' 


, given a vacan, nouse. 12 £ ^ 

arked dun “Gypsies only look KS a,V® ®W>uto 


, , , thinking is clearly culuiral andiro- 

some typical absurdity yet remains polngy with a sirnng diiciure of 
htilogical and geneiic myths con- iiiHiuineil, withcun any source lor psychoanalysis. Abram Kurdiner is 
Hfling man's innate aggressiveness tlie iiumatiim ; the discussion on H n acknowledged influence, along 


n little, there a liide. and pronounces History consists either 'of Putristlc 
n I ioii t the future we may have and periods or Mutrisiic periods, or nf a 
ought to have with the confidence mixture of both. OF course, there 
of a contributor io tile Sunday colour arc ciiss-crnssing sub- varieties which 
supplements. are delineated, ton, but in these the 

The major source nf Mr Tnvlnr’s 


i counter some of tlie prevailing 


assortment of items becomes loose 
to the point of incoherence. 

Mr Tu.vltir's worry about l lie 
MiiLrist trend, supplemented us it is 
whsit he cals •'soft-ego” tell- 


ur technical progress. This pro- 
gramme apparently stands its bust 
chance in Norway and Sweden, 
countries which do nm suffer from 
overpopulation, and have plenty of 
islands, smallish towns uiid «m:on- 
lamiunietl Naru re. 

However, Mr Taylor is not ciuircly 
sanguine: in hiiug up children 
firmly, -so us to give them something 
to rebel ugainst, might mu appeal in 


black because they don’t wash ", 
Although ahiiut a ipiartcr of a mil- 
lion Gypsies were killed hv die 


have: no illusions about tha vn_ 
and understand the deranged ; 
devious workings of tlie ptft 
tor's mind. 


Thinking for Hitler 


men 

Molds, 
'Jfntesor 
futfaropalogist, 
frnijors 



fticince be has not unly tlrn wn mi his Second World War, Vieinam, 1 1lf ®f K- D- Lning. We must duinge. achieve those tjualities of initiative, 
so discipline hut marched boldly Long March, or Bangladesh. Civil no doubt, mil die values of structure, i nncr-directed ness and sensitivity to 

order, slahiliiy and security must not ilm needs of the others winch were 


a congress of „ ... 

ana lysis tu distraction— the public and wear bowl er hats, lie nVny^ be ,luut,il L'Xit. : Hitler heaped Imiuuirs mid offices 

library is likely to contain only disconcerted to encounter an ova- The Mvlh oF (he Muster liaro ?'\ 11 JS: ” nl gave a p.irul- 

.st-iiie twenty ■ year - old piece of siveness and crafty upportunism imcr hbcc lei office to a rival with greater 

whimsy adorned with scratchy tliut seems tu prove tlie persecutor's Alfred Rosenberg and Nn/i Ideology P^jcer. . , ' v .*!' J 4 T yeais lead a crusade ngaiim ibis 

drawings of caravans and cooking- case. It is u merit of this hook that etlimr ni the l oiktseher llcohat'hicr, and that Germany's roost i 

pots and full of the old rubbish it shows how, in the context of Batsford. £.1. 


j ihe territory of others. So 
IstiQus have the myths liccniuc 
|)iii il is almost a relief in follow 
& author, striding resolutely 
the proof that imraspecific 
ohsessimts : that Bolshevism »j{Hip«iiioii does not make war 


me ms is not yet fully aeci-plithle even 
to the Churcli. 

And yet perhaps Mr Taylor isn’t 


pari of i lie world Jewish consfirt^ptntible, that “innate aggressive- 
t hut it was Germany's missioa is a mares’ nest, i hut "the 

of the fittest " does 


The more we learn tibom the Third 
Reich, the less it is seen to lit into 


imt* «Hin full or tli o old rubbish it shows how, in the context of 

annul themselves ihut the Gypsies Gypsy histoiy, these apparent dc- 

lure ahvays flogged to the Gajos fecis grew from qualities essential 

n long with their clolhes-pegs and to survival. In their thousand-year Keich Hie less it is seen io lit i,u„ 
predictions. By conceiitruting on war with the rest of us. the Gvnsies . . ‘ 1 V ■ , . 10 Mt ,,,lu 

(luh lie altiiudi-s to Gypsies, mid have had to practise all the" tech- 1,0 ,,Cllt t’ntegories nf its enn tem- 

porary ohsvrvers. Hus is true of its 

CARD sharpers 


hut never arbiter nf tin- party line, 
lie wns bead nf the Kainprhtmd fiir 
dent sc he Kullur, bin was uni flunked 
after the .seizure nf power by Gntl)- 
hels's pnipaguiida ministry. In i ( )3J 


allies in tin's venture were 
and IihIv. Thus tutored, 
in rued his eyes irrevocably j 
i lie F.ast, in this respect " 
from ninny of the revanchist I 


. .. not 
the victory of the most war- 
, and that differences in liumiin 
iuiour between different racial 
N>s are not genetically rather 
1 i culturally determined. There is 
thing tragic about the fact thui 



same lime class wars within a 
society may represent the only way 
of transforming them In direct ions 
lluil Professor Geimves would 
regard us desirable. There is a 


piled on lop of one another until 
the variety of different shapes and 
sizes ensures the whole crazy tower 
i-ollapscs. This is roughly now Mr 
Tnyiur treats the very mixed stock 


struggling, all would be well is, If 
uiiyihine, dottier than the merciless 
drive nf the success-seeker.” 

Mr Taylor regurds our society not 
ou!v us .suffering n corrosive Matrist 


MlCIIAKt. CANTON i . academic approach tu the subject, in 

Kaclul Minorities l “ L ‘ l»ein of the fashionable absurdity 

102,,.. I-.,,,,.,,.. Pupqlu.ck. 50 L I . 

The director of i lie Social 
Research Cnuncjl’s He search 


.system nf gm-eriimeni. uf its min- 
only and society uiul, not leust, uf 
tho ideological basis of the Nazi 
movement. The notion that Nazi 
ideus deserved set ions analysis was 
fur long taboo. Ilurmuim Knuschn- 
ittKi who shucl.cil Western readei’s 
in 1939 into appreciating the Jim it - 
luss nihilism inherciil in Nazism, 


be was pul in rliaige of ihe party’s including the Nazi Left: ttejgU needs saying again. It was said Olympics which were presaged hy 
tiireign pnhev division, imt toreign in Russia, Bolshevik or not, i jrtJMte anti-fascist biologists of the the gunning-down of deinunsi rating 


certain irony about the l net that the n f MKiologicul and” psych ologicn) excess but also as embodying Patnst 
" lies. Ifis favottriiu ones are of mid Matrist elements hi extreme 


book was conceived al the Mexico 


typologies. 


all securities mid cciiiiinuiiies. There 
must be plenty of people who feel 
like that. It is a pity mar the " pro- 
gramme " doesn’t exactly convince- 
But one final word of comfort: ‘‘.the 
late Mary Douglas " is alive and well 
and in University College London. 


The modul ation v Vh which TnL' *} n \* se ' i ,,s ; its con 

ocial Science Sftr Q ‘‘ nt0 » oveniun lly JetSlon* hli wuru * al fe* 1 * u Wc {atl 

JSSrch Unit S ei,l,dI co» does not Si? him r 1 hr oc years kiiei 

on Ethnic Relations hits written [ urn beill fi ^uspish, at Limes, abou mmAiIw vttaan ,,,s,s,t,d 1,1 ic w 
wlu, srnus at first slsht to be a ,^ s,a |' r d ‘" d «< «■« worfc'ia tho 

OIL/zhim book. tfiU'i/tf tfinorrline te held. Ifo casts n cool uvo Dn Mm-b fiiitioitui Socially 


p'lliry was made first by tliu career 
il iplofii.il s. ilieicnfiei' hv Rilihi-ii- 
iinp. i-iiially in 1941 he was put at 
i he _ head of I ho ' newly created 
Ministry fur the Occupied Eastern 
J'erritoi ii-.s, Inn Ins inmiinal empire 
merely heraiiie the li.ijipv hiiniing. 
ground nf niiitv, NS amt laihour 
l'l (Bill riVillric*.. It iv.is symptniiiaiic 
nf liis fnisli atiniis Hut (I it lei faileil 
to urkunwledge hi-* ulfer of resigna- 
tion in 191-1. 

Then why lunher with a hook on 
lihit ? Thu answer is Him for a brief 
period, lusting from LU2H to 1921, he 
uxercised a crucial iiitliicnce on tlie 


lerwvight against the Ve 
powers ; some of them even In 
Bid si lev ism a disciplined, \ - 
coiinierwuiglil to the decadenl 
nlism nf the West. , 
Robert Cecil’s ovaluatwB* 


Unesco lias said it inniiniei'u- students by the Mexicun government, 
limes since 1945, ami heru wo and was publish 0<! in time for the 


' i tgain. 

[It therefore becomes interesting 
1 ask tho question that Professor 


Robert Cecils cv aW«»_m)rfi does not deal with: why is Olympic Games was u I urn iug poi 
Rosenberg s influence, IK then myths are so pervasive, in tliu history of cnhiiie ; fur il 

lor his juter decline anu tuest«Va i)al(ed-ap)sin is seized upon so first time man dedicated himself 

ndv of ideology in helpi^ htl^nay , u js baci|||JM? 

to xe./e and *»«»** does mil appreciate the 

cions mid lull nf common 1 


bloodstained evi-nts at Munich. Yet 
Professor Get lovi-s can refer hope- 
fully in the fact that “tliu original 

point 
the 
in 

n playful use of his strength If 
only that were so. 


My In is elegant and fluent, no roa® 
urn i eve me n t in this squa' irf 
lie is unfortunately, less ^ 
when it conies ro placing 
in i lie context of liuropeao w»wi 
German 




or theirs ? 


route 


Ik* (if not China and Peru) on reused of pussv-footinp on import u H,,8h . Tvev 9 r ' Ro P cr probably J |! « "w,?.- f! I rf IliLl1 U - the . ent r° f Ffapen’s seCTetaiy was "OU^ 


BYNliK : 
UFO Experience 
^ Inquiry 


stemmed from the uiiderstandable 
altitude of certain sections of the 
scientific establishment, nlthnugh it 
now appears that many of the scient- 
ists who succeeded in exerting this 
negative influence were nut, so to 



1967) ; secondly, by offering a set ,5 U1 

of different and mutually controdic- a E^ u Urprisin ^ 

lory interpretations of these events. “!“ cn the mater la L has been era- 


najority 

controdic- “^.surpn singly .flaccid; 

uiese events. nioSSd I,os been «"■ 

These are chastely labelled outlooks JWM.imce too often and shows dis- 
A, B. C (i) and C (il) ; initially, at tf ? vear tear. These 

least, the reader is offered nq guid- re deem«i e hv lf - not vvho ! I y “ ,s us «. □ wnoie generation, 

ance about Professor Banton’s own.' drftSJsfi' t,1Q Jlwwiy exercise of analysing Nazi 

between tbent.i even! ’-ff KKiuE 01 IK* diversity., beliefs would imply morally equat- 

whkp they liefpn to emerge lrt thelr , minorities. But. perhaps more im- Lne them, with the hi> r i» u «« 


cumber*— like some huge barbar- 
ian monolith . . , surrounded by 
a festering heap of refuse, . . . 
the Intellectual detritus of cen- 
turies. 


c iS^^ation. The 

from 1905, a phobia of revolution mutic statement, of Jhe ^0 Droblem^thA^lue^K^ 


They brought with them, dating " de ”j Mousseaux, 


wholly It is as if, for a whole 


« itiMiuui ui luvifiuuuii inuuv i u "tu “/v Problem: the clns^ificu- 

which they wore increasingly Semitic credo, ,s . sca ^f,l? ^ Valuation of tho nhonn 

*-« tPted to link with the political scure nineteen^eniW |f^|^aad the auitSdc of tlte St 

Eliinations nf lews and Hie cul- und Moeller van .den Brm ™ “jeitti- 


aSSZi tern 


tem 
mac 
tural 
peoples 
No 


nations nf Jews and (lie cul- und Moeller von, den Diilitary cst 

inferiority of the native tlritte Reich, wiuch . 

! *S !^ ler,, _ K W ?P*:. . g WBh&lES them f 


true- ' Eomnt stlU,. the Chapters ? on he. ^gI.tenn7ont o7 of Ma« • as if b Gt W' ; AnUsemUism as an antU 

st ^i^ democratic, *Marxist^ and gS ff a t L r : ^ich : should be the' r®Srnin“ Hitlerfrom am ^ .fftE hu , d ^ 

Black Power respectively: SP ster into a statesman. bv^° though wuhouf 


iiwmc «j u»» wbi in ichcii new to not ruiv Wes I# lt*2 

GCrhiany. Amiscmitisin as an anti- debt that tlio Myinus Q . 
revolut lunar v doctrine hud .>*iuo>l ton Stewart Chamwgjjy itf rfj 


•r respectively V ‘ ES*L«f .the ■ book, are tltinne7 and SWam' ,rum B mon ' WerQ bc l% c . ^u R h without known and emerges 

«i^rA5a“s • 5rkrs,2 L w ’ ss -sisrfc - ^ &**{ 


fng gambit 
. paraiively, 


" ■ bm : gjhjgg ' 5 r’g&stm‘ s^r 1 - 

vtmls a loplc of ten ESJS*3P h ,W? d 18 : What hap- serioSs ^ysls. ■ More receuHv 9 U,S f0r 8 1 

an in i J acurwfth ^ takeover .bid had Eberliard TaeckJp# SS®?. 1 !?' L“ u ? oa t7 Woveinem. What 


Prof esspr.Bati ton r ._. 
tjool approach tower 


these 

opt 


incoherent re- 
add up to a 
let 
insur- 


Nazis* 


the basic purpose ol intellectual in- uus ‘ 
qutry in the fief J *' ' ' ‘ " 

at a time when. 

Anyone who 
demic analysis .uf racial 
is an eminently . wdrthtvi 
vity will be maddened _ 

, ity of much ihut is published j 

field. _ _ 

The j mention behind Racial Miner i- in so contention s^a su{ 
tiej: is to assert the validity qf the race rejadoni. ; ■ 


ami 


a nwr^a vat in ft m h ..t ueen car- . It lias men »■ sorry, snury *■■■? 

- - - and it js (o this beginning, and wcmiist be grateful 

e Zwn, cono>qed in France, pub- account would deman^ Na t iect ^e. of the . must im- to 5>r Rynek fur )vseulng an lAsorb- 

*■ Hshed ill RqsxiiL but virtually un- tloti to their P r .Hyhek s braiit: ; H a aiAiwi .from the. twin clutches 

d known in the West before 1919- doctrines. . True, w iloJ piBtfgS, 


establishments. 


- come to the con- 
“I* 1 * is an overwhelm- 

of empivi- 
sttidv 3 inland pro- 

- ! jL VestiKa tIim ; the 
JS? A^ llh are Bmiltfd to 
fleneratiori, und 

W, tl ! e K rt - at nu" 1 - 


>- Atwve a.., ■■ ■ r h ^ fljpgi^wre 
a equate raciahsot . JJ^ ti 

t Nazi ideology- , n h 

'* enyiMgcd , without ^ » 

ii 
ie 

yueji^a proper to’the status of a! tainted document, 
gout In AmTrl™ def ji b . een «*r- It has been a Mirry. story from the 


the . and for thd party uy rrench astro- standards, was siis|i 

•ly Hitler and ,2^™? ?® nlu /y 'art* per- start, and sopn «r i; 

question a bly^^e beffi f^fjtonging. Many “ leak " from one t& tl 


tided to take refuge behind a 
cover organization which purported 
to study the phenomenon, but 
actually set uut to pan it. The 
leaders of the Establishment, includ- 
ing (he discoverer of Pluib— Profes- 
sor Tombaugh, who lias himself wit- 
nessed UFOs— have for years kept 
out of the arena, presumably tn 
avoid getting their feet wet, despite 
the desire of such men us U iliunt 
and other members uf rlie UN organ- 
ization lo set 1 up an i menial imial 
investigatory body. 

When public diawiisfactimi with 
"Blue Book” became embarrassing, 

massive 
British 

tho 

aduated-— via a 
the committee— 



The Shot ter Oxford English Dictionary 


Other people product a collection of maps. 


havc heen re_ rt Bine Book : ■■ 

wKU, If fifteenth century, the Air Force subsidized the massiv 
> lS«i5® L eni B matIc ‘“'slow Condon Report which, by Brins 
m 0,1 : i by French astro- standards, was suspect from in 



(Rosenberg’s conmientary on the : scarcely a ffa' sSWiS 

•ntni-nl, ,„. t,.»- U. (»» f ew COHWiemS 00 

remarkable. Inie, 


Protocols, written in 1923, was no! 
the first to appear in .German-. But 
had been 
Pelersburg 
Schreiick, 
drunken 


u ni cuiu * «.«««-■ — race anw »T„ri 

SWWwfiSSgffl 

ejtpfaitt 


h area as; ponttcat cartel Rosenbera^ and through we V 
*• spkuously, iheffecnial 4 8 ^ ' 5^1 M 4 r* M-! indpetrinuted Hitfcr . phene 
v.TgC'. v ^ were rt beewie his main ; both, 

; ^ ii-"';' ' '• ;• ■■■•.'; 


:tuer e«piun 

nigh we Can W if- 

itwr . - phenomdooh, 


; Hyhek's bojik j ng subject -from the . 

uar - — he /e veals— the <,f hysteria on the one hand and 

UntSP c r “ ^ ornately'- officialdom -w the pther, Dr lly teks , 
/fe Air Forco’s closing remarks are xtforth , careful .. 

» which was considerution hy lhc mare timorous 
of mcmherS of the scientific com- 
^,^Veileif„.°j, Iui to more than m unity; “When -the long 8 I£K!? 
tb I V methods solution to the UFO probkm cohies. i 

»!S.S ot cpoking ** pf I fcfieve that it will prove o . be not - 
OVen tniirtf fliM*. ' . 1 — cnmll Stutl 111 100 - 


« a n d ■ yt i ueueve mar i-* 

^^W!tkpf r ven more qu«- merely (ho -pratt small 

-< : ■' march of science, -hot a 

[-v?k: , tbtglty unflxlpiicted linar 

-Vv-V -r i ■* v- 1 v 


wcinettn. case of difFioiilty froin The Times Publishing 

There arc maps, of courac, 34+pagca nf them Division. * 

reproduced in 0 eoltmrs. They include 15 brand- The'B mesConCl.Se AtlaS ofth eWorld 

jiewmapRef Conurbations, illustrating inore 
clearly thait a ny lekt the changing face of opr 

planet, tlie trends in population niovemCnt. 

The 40 page introductory section covers 
everything from t hi: origin and gufilogy uF the 
]Sarth to the tcdihiqiits yfnayiKalioit-— clittiate, 

I vegetation; i^Vc enyitonnitnt, population, food, 
industry, energy, trade, tourism and travel; The 
index cimi oi ns 90,600 names, many oft hem is 
new as today’* news. Whaf other aUas Hats 
■ Sri Irfiikaf . 


step 10 

inlgntyan^ 

liuantum junip- 


I 


To : The Tiinca Gone 1st Alias nf the; World, 
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On the track of the Ripper 
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Jack the Kipper 
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1" lit 1 blurb iif Chiivmv sialcs I fun jIio 
. iiithni was f nr ceil in u mover liic 
details uf ** lYincc Eddy's ’’ private 
hit* ■* ivitlmtil I lip advantage uf any 
but the most iriviul existing maie- 
riiii This liecunio.s all Km appa- 
rent. It also stiiies t ha I ilie wnrl. 
is mu a •* flirojiiipie sr.nuljileii.se 
This is less apparent. 

Alheii Edward Ciiiisiiim Vidor 
(Infer Duke of Cliiieiice .mil Alum- 
data), known as Eddy. ivns horn in 
iHiyl in die sliadmv of Queen Vic- 
toria's itHenl widowhood, the Jirsr 
child ni iliu Prince of Wales and his 
nriieteeii-year-nld wife Alexandra. 
Iheir sen i nd ami lirigluer sun, 
Cieiuytf, was horn a year larer. 

1 1 mst ut h. tidy's eiuiy life the author 
aruiys on (ieoreirm R»rtiu<-.inii. n * u 


•liree general inir; nf Uus.v arriviste 
Hfliniy ivas the ciium . 1 of llieir in- 
stability. Ynimg Jim .Stephen is 
.stilled, mi no given evidence. to have 
*■ piii lined in pain coinrul " over his 
royid pupil. VVImr is worse, Jim 
.Stephen i.s alleged io have kept Eddy 
tvitliin a .sniull circle of hiiiiKiscxiiid 
iriends. Iloiutistfxmilily raises irs 
■ | l tH.v licfiiil wherever Mr Jlarrisnii 
looks — Dsca r Mi n iv nil ip,, (aisse, 

Hater, Anlnir Sidgwick ivere all 
“ inure or less epicene literal i ", and 
all tended to corrupt; no mailer dim 
they were uniting the cleverest 

people in (' bridge. Oscar Iftrnwii. 

niB cciio.es in fur pariiniljirly imigli 
l ceil 1 1 lie ill. We will run argui* .ilioni 
Ins sCMial prel'ervoee.s. Ilni Mr || lM . 
I'ISCKI -Mlggl'sK | Jim lie IVIIS mi jeal- 
ous id Stephen's royal “ .joh "thai 
lie delihtf lately ciiri' iipied Kddv. 
Nitf aiiiliiir’s wild similises lead liiin 
to read sinister meunings im,i imunl 
letters, and in deduce smiictlimg 
1 ) 1)0111 the relationship between J. K 
btephen and iiddy from u nii^vr 
soufj. It is nf ciuir.se os impossible to 
iliKprove lliese dlleyatiinis ns it i.% for 
the unthiir to prove liient. 


alfnii uf the Cleveland Street mail? 
brothel. The Prince of Wales's own 
scandals are here also re-exposed for 
the umpteenth lime: the Mordniint 
rase, die Tranhy Ciufi sramlal. the 
involvement in Lady M moke's 
allaires. liildy, his eldest sou, whose 
own name was now “ roiniiinii gossip 
at the higher level of society ", was 
sent nil in India, and mi Ins return 
Wiis rr caied the Duke of ('hire nre 
ailil Avondale. Mm before he eon Id 
he Nifely married olf in I'rimvss 
May nf 'leek, lie died from pneu- 

in IK ‘)2 Ills brnilier 

t icnrge inherited his bride ami ulti- 
niaiely the throne. The previous Nov- 
I'lnlier Edd.v had writ leu in Sioplmii 
(riling him nt his eilgilgt'iuciif . In 
i he same uiuiifli Stephen weiii iuin 
i he liar si up Inline, mi iicumnt. %.i V s 
Mi lliirrison, of his " sudden and 
violent sexual jealousy ", where lie 
(tied n lew weeks after Eddy. 

r is dmilirlcss true that the nmi- 
ahle I rinrc Eddy was dissipated, and 
prnlmWy bisexual. It is doubtless 
tme that J. h. Stephen was a brilliant 



. . . . . . - Po«ihle that ho 

■iilierned jns mother's deafness, and 
Micciuel Harrison also suggests that 
he "may well have suffered" from 
petit ina I epilepsy. This i* deduced 
from the presence of Sir William 
ini! I, a specialist in diseases of the 
hi am, ni the Royal Household. The 
unit Iters served .is naval cadets, mid 


Although Mr Si owe 1 1 was hue ulisn- 
hitely specific— in print— u bom the 

iKW’ , u ‘ s,ar,ul * u jourmi- 

[][J I r e i- _ * 1 r 11 arr i "hm. f nl lowing 


me hare, linds enough alibis in the 
l-ouii Ctreiilur to prove that Kddv 
was not the Ripper . Kill lie discovers 
_ miother candidate. 

then, despile his Vi:i L ' k wald nessj ..diVv i i ' *! w }'\' bus r «ul so far tin- 
uas sent in liM.l as an undergraduate V” L' ly K, l’l'er <*.,• present 
'* I innry College. Cam bridge. The M "'l ,riw: “James 

young mail chosen to be his mentor 5; n 'f!' bUfjihen tvus Jack the 


and friend a, Canihriitae w^'Vhe ^ r " 

Itriffi.itK young J K. Stephen of firan 

ami King's. 1 " 1 hijiii.v in 

i. .. ■ . JMiri this 


It is jrgued that violent 
was the result of a head 
sources sup 


Stephen theory depends on there 
having been ten) mid the view 
expressed by Mr Marrisoii thm l)i 
Sun veil's revelations were perhaps 
iiiuuiii in refer to Stephen and mu 
L La retire. A foreword hy the Ink- 
I'mlessoj- I'rnucis Camps gives three 
erileiia fur eMalilisliing the Kipper's 
Idciiniy: that he had nil assochitiim 
with the medical profession ; that 
ho had a hideout in the netalilii.iii-. 

'be murders ; Mini he died 


siinii .if let the last iiiunlci 
cites Coliil Wilson as 
" kumv.s mine ahiiut this 
than anyone else ", while eiulursing 
Mr ['.it son's thesis i.ilhet guardedlv. 

Mr I'at sun has Imd the gnod 
fin tune to lie in possession since 
l‘)!i‘i oi Sir Melville M.u n,igluen\ 
private notes mi the Ripper rase. 
Sir Melville betaine head of Mie 
f‘N» after (lie Iasi Kipper niurdi'r 
ami was ri‘spnii.sihle [hi closing i In- 
fill'. If ii huil not hern for this 
chance, ilie u.iinr of tile chief police 
siis|h'ci would not have hern knmvn 
until the file heconics accessible in 
the poldii in l‘)‘L». Mr l'‘arsoit thinks 
dine were mils live Ripper iiiui'drrs 
fNichois. t li.ipni.iii. Stride, i'.dtlmves 
and Kellvi ; he goes into great iletuil 
about all that was reported m Mie 
time, the cnufliciiiig evidence, ami 
die grisly acconnis of the manner 
ot murder and i I k- condition of the 
victims. Ilis research is impressivu ; 
hut trust in the author's rrliuhiiily 
hi slmheii when the render discovers 
five emus in the transcription of 
uiic of the Kipper's admittedly uddly 
spell lei lei’s. Aiioihei of Mr 
sou's " scoops " is i he* reproduction 
nf some yrrv u.isly old police plmlo- 
giaphs of Mime ut i lie disembowelled 
victims, tumid by Camps in ilo- base- 
ment ol ilii* l.oiidoii llnsinial. 

Mi l i 'ar-a>ii re\ leivs mill rejects the 
evident <• against Mie vai ions siispcds 
tin own up mer l he ve.us. the Dnl.e 
of I'iai ein e. J . K Sleplieu, ,m 1111- 
li.illied miliv. iie. a Ur Stanley (nvciig 
ini', his syphilitic Mini, an iiiinnuied 
Jewish shliie.iileiiiian. a I'saiisi secret 
ngeill, or si-veial (vny i oufusing, 
this section: tun “ Isosiiiiiuski ninl 
Ostrng " wen- on Muciiiightcn's list 
of polite Mi’.pei is), mill Mi Neill 
('ream, u poisoner, who claimed on 
the scaffold to lie (hr Rip|u-i | he 


1 1 \‘. w h« Marl^hicR M 5 ?f " 

M.I.jcct the r, a,‘ ?,"?* *• ! nVale ' 
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[he scourge of the unpeople 


ran. 


Letters of G. K. Cummings 

t j by F. W. Dtipu*? «nd George 




Dculsch. ^4.50. 


i work 


■ "."m s suvcii weeks a f, JV, 

««tl Mil sliest murder h 

'I';* water for unSt?k :i f 2C letters of E. E. Cummings 
huiy-nne. “l-rom nrtai-f' 11 adhere represent about b 
l .°" ’ il» uuihor lJSSS? Surf total nundwr die 
his own family suspected Strerc able to discover. I hey 
*“* un t “'iwwnaffl bSw fcS a in time from a brief apology 
JH'OV from a family W misdemeanour, wVlucii m 

s I'uushi ut onetimeljjjj Smother at the age of five 
1,1 dm Mmnrics, the htrtjS lift to a letter addressed to the 
murder urea. He wsV2£ 8 Kriter. Maui Mcged, u few 
VVincli^er (where he wiffi St before his death in 1%2. In 
f Impel) mid New College, aS i matter and manner Ctim- 
S“* tjurtdiig a living atantai rfi correspondence is distinctly 
HhirklicMl,. He was last 3 tppendage to his unmistakable 
on Dfiember 3. 18«8. TkfW n and prose, and the editors 
depends of course wilubta Wf confess that his letters will 
Ripper-type murders (July, m* 'be found to manifest un excel- 
I'ebruary. 1891) not bdai u w wholly independent of tlie 
murders; just as the Stnfa b ikady of his 
depends on there being tea. [c 
evidence exists but is Tcsi tfcii h ,B - CT *5| W 
reference to an article potei «« Wltl ? his wnn.^» 

AuMralia in 1890 claim™ m* puWicauon, Cummings’s style 
knowledge of the Ripperffi iWW «, n hls correspondence 
nruirt, Lionel was thedoociiw » playful zany, and idiosyn- 
wlm did in fact emigrate to Airaa lie that critical comnient upon 
Thu reference to this rnmiH * necessarily m contrast 
was stolen from the author aT4 » ponderous and humourless, 
visiun House. Such dark &a tsaocrasion his inventive nhsur- 
senii to he one of the keii janfused even Ezra Pound, so 
Ripper-research 1 J Cummings was cunipclled to 

Taken all in all. the jjaconJ letter explicating its 

Mr'sis «iSt Jab 

liasse.l ii u o folklore should ^ J ■ “ UI nplo«.f Coin - 

iiig lueriiticr af ilie miootc Oi«r r °”*- inam,tM 

The mystery of his identity be] 
spired inuiiy honks aod aitido^w 
w mi hi have heon helpful a 
** (Icliiiitive " work to hareiRbU 
grajiliy), and Hie truth, jftej 
have ilie truth, comes ineriiduj* 
snmeiliiui; of uii anticlimax. 


Wwaall — 

ns the prophet E/ might virtu- 
fully observe : you can have your 
Mr Best (after all, hasn’t Jimmie 
his, in (he Hamlet scene from 
U?) iliinigh could nearly forgive 
him ilie f minding of the most 
iinXiaii church some centuries 
before Paul i ho Pharisee or 
Dnuhiiiig TAcquinas (nut to be 
confused with Doting Tommie, 
liO.huM.) when 1 remember that 
upon n certain portal nf the ny 
Mu of No Hi occurs a supposed 
quote from old l)i Color Che lai- 
11161110 (re dolphins unless it’s 
whales) very pi'etLily concluding 
" and they snore in their sleep” 
—give me ihc Broad. 

I'rmn his letter of explanation we 
learn for instance, that Mr Best is 
Aristotle [“no very far cry, 
mesecnis. from fiplirro?”, the 
Greek ** best ") and that the Broad 
is Plato. " suruaincd ttA 6 ttcov 
with i'cf. to his hruad shoulders, 
ttA 6 tv?, broad ”). In short, 
Cu mini rigs prefers Plato to Aris- 
totle. So much for ihe style of these 
letters. Traditional English syntax 
cun in no way reflect its character. 
All that cun he said is that it 
entertains and enlivens more often 
Lhun it infuriates. 

With respect to content, there is 
little to be gleaned from these 
letters that is not already evident 
from Ills poetry and prose writings. 
A purl from a single taller to Dos 


They hoar witness in a deep f.imilial 
n 1 inch incur, which entailed neither 
solemnity nor rcspcctahlc inhibi- 
tion. His reactions in his war experi- 
ences, elsewhere hilariously re- 
counted in The Enormous Room, 
vary from an impish cynicism to a 
youthful desire for any kind nf 
ncLion and 11 special enthusiasm for 
the new marvels of the aeroplane. 

Cummings’s political trujectory 
can he traced from ail initial ardent 
support of the Bolshevik Revolution 
(“As usunl, I admire Russia”, he 
told his father in 192.1i; through his 
volte-face in the early 1930s after 
Ins visit to the Soviet Union, after 
which lie could describe a New 
York January as even “ colder than 
socialism to a fierce Cold YVar- 
riorism in the 1950s, at which time 
he could come dangerously close 
both to espousing the cause of 
Senator Joe McCarthy and to re- 
commending the prosecution of a 
Third World War. 

If he shows any political consis- 
tency, it is that uf an essential 
anarchist, tilting gradually from left 
to right. “WiLli every serious anar- 
chist who ever lived", he informed 
his sister in 1953, “I assume that 
1 all governments arc founded on 
force Such anarchism is but an 
aspect nf an uncompromising 
Yuiikee self-reliance, which rendered 
him suspicious and feurEiil of uny 
sort of communal purpose. “ I 


stances sign immifestos or join 
groups" (l‘J-17), because " tvhar 
matters iu me is Unioiioticss” 
M956j. Whether as young leftist or 
elderly rightist, his detestation nf 
the mass nf “ unpeople ” (bourgeois 
and protaiariun) was unwavering. 

But of course it is as a poet and 
verbal innovator ihui Cummings is 
of primary interest, in which con- 
iexr many nf these letters testify, 
first, to the exquisite care lie took 
over the visuni format of his 
poems ; secondly, tn his refusal to 
evade Lough and doubtless hurtful 
criticism nf friends’ and correspon- 
dents 1 writings, when he deemed it 
necessary ; and thirdly, perhaps 
more surprisingly, to his willingness 
in later life to explicate at length 
esoteric or obscure elements in Ills 
own work. Tlta letters bear out 
directly the oblique “ messages ” of 
his poetry: on antL-inlclIcctualism 
(" The more we know the less we 
feel ”), a romantic primitivism, 
which placed “ our nonlieco pre- 
cisely 011 a pur with the least 
enlightened of coalblackAfri- 
can savages ”, a hatred of a technol- 
ogy that seeks to conquer the nat- 
ural world, nnd a contempt for tlie 
scientific cust of mind, because 
“ scientists arc inhuman muni pula- 
tors 

As a young poet in his twenties, a 
contemporary nf the European 
Daduists, lie could believe that “ to 


Apun II Hill 11 single leuei ru l»US Mill Ui l'“‘ I'.'-”-. - ic nlunive ill* first ctnn in 

I’USMIS, nil the earlier letters up to mostly lout lie all joiners gottogcth- l ' ‘^ari n?, ale r h isiesthet ics 
hU twenty- seventh year are i.d- erors civili/atim. savers" (1939). so f”? ^ f K,i' L “ teVISSSS 
dressed 1 .. members of his family. Hint "1 never under any arcum- in Vl?* 


the inviolate I 


111 LKNfi. Other 





The psychopathic pattern 


alM. si-c's iho ,ie 


aoiial cliniliers, and 


suggests 


lOUS 

that 


for tbu ii Hirderx. 

Mr iviiirns to Kddv 

and lur. pi-oxuuied iiiviilveiiieni in ijie 


229 {)p. 


■:ri:nv j 

of Mary Hell 

l yre Mellim-u. 1.2.75. 


Doppel-gangsters 


The iiiemurv uf the British pulilii- 
is not tuiiacious. When, ill. 


lli'ioiiliiiinl.iliiii: 1 1 mil 1 lit- |ii ..i, Wlii-li. 
hi eij jiii-i-n. in-, iimf ln-i- iiiuiiii-d. the 
cliilti lii'r.irin- .1 nii’in lit.'i uf whni 
slnuilil Ii.ivi- lu-t-H ,1 jiorin.il eiimigii 
Liiuily, *.li(ir 1 1> ciil, ii j;i-d k»v the Mi if It 
ui a Imby lintllii-i lusti-.id, iln- Itisi 
h ve nr :,is. visit's ul Mary's life wen- 
n bisiuiv nf musiait! icieiiion hy her 


JOHN PL ARSON : 

The r in Less i on of Violence 
233pp. Wddenfeld and Nicolsou. £ 3 , 


operate in such a 


ri»v i lvay 1,1 present- ,,,t5 _ - _.. 

so? t™ Sl*J™ ly .f*¥W. M r.P«ir. requ'red an effort to recall that, ar 



Journals and Miscellaneous 
priotta of Ralph Waldo Emerson 

fcWe 9 : 1843-1847 

Mby Ralph 11. Orth and Alfieil 
wguson 

displaying nn»t of Harvard University Press, 

uf ilishirliiiuce. "If Oxford University Press, 

imluy ihe way dio did 
niiiiiriiliv semi die® 

lier mm her, one of Ihe four n 


son for .speaking nf their 
meins 


Pe ? rs . on .jnH'odtices his bio- 
die Krdy brothers by ex- 
plaining how h e came ro ivrite it In 
October, 1967 the Krays told him 
they proposed to retire mid invited 

meats*" u ro . lu S Jc , "achieve- 
wiLli 

friends 

hospitality 

ment. His sources appear to liyve mTaiT.'u ‘1’ "» mvr 

been principally conversations. V m, ? lu l ? ave settled down 
Reggie ami Ronnie Kray ure J ucrat,v e business on the crindnal 
identical twins, born in 1933 . Thoir 5 ,”"*^- hl * **i«*«*incd involvement 


nchie\c- Newcastle unnn Tyne Assizes in 
Tf , a - , December, 19G8, Murv Bell tta>n 

>T» ft f. l|, e situation ® 8 « 1 .eleven, had bee n ‘found’ guilty 

in t,,e niaiislaughLer nf two small 


pri son ! lini,nie ' 1,1 'C ,,, *; ,l »'««'snLer m two sinull 

schizophrenic B ivnm m * ^ arannid JSH’ ag * 1 t 1 "' 8,111 ,hrt '° respuc- 
account S' rI htnm u Ml Peurson’s l, vely. Another girl, aged thirteen 

haS ?.^ : “ - - nsytan^fo,.^ Sh ° Uld Wh ° was UCL ' used Wilh lier. ivnJ 

Reggie’s \s 


havo hcen'i lf,u , r n ? should lvno . was accused with her was 
nally insane 3 * TiL 0 '' L he dwme was reduced 


from murder 


Gittn Sercny’s avowed objective in 
an'aec 11 ^^ f* 1 ? casc ’ 5l, l>Ported hy 

^ and pugiiacinus youtlTfi) S- 
nM- Green wns interrupted by con-' 5°wn for eventual destruction. The hL» n « 0,,t a,,ti wiiy a child 

SSKui* military s W«fce.%e„t on 'I'era at tlleir t0 

lomuly in absence without leave and S? trlal * l>V* title them both wnotimr.i.«i ...—u ... ! 

niintBry prisons : from 1954 they t lc wuv until ilu?v ar. 


out of 


became a 


m r mu. nu. u-.w ... .... . Emerson’s hulividimliMIl, phi- 
nf uffi'ClionaU''. hara-worCUSj* ^flicai idealism, and personal 
jJlK ®J ess , W!r « tested wilh fipedul 
jrtUi* external events mid 

tmnfnj ““railons which he could 
»» "WT !*nnro. These Included the 
, ulu ..... J J 'N™, expansionist policies of 
iiopefiti task. ^ iu «Las ^Government ; the Abolitionist 
Screiiy’s ht«» k which was so strongly 

Mirr that. W f»« ufft Ae -j a his native New England ; tho 

whtah'hJ m die is conspicuous plight of the 

undergo the madiortl a,ld && increasing 

of the ussi/e court, it will . y between tho pauperism of 
Wurth writing. l ^ e vast wealth of the 

uen , cc 011 intellectuals of 
*«mJ B k es af traditional society 

■mm. _ « n suc ^ fi Suros as Fourier 

Monster No I ? •■•fe? S2 S 

S ,hey wert ‘ swiftly unsiic- 

mineucetn i , 1 

lhe man s attivity* by hasty or pensive cn 

aarairns 1 ™* 


imw ehcupe from 
- - upsiairs window. At 
the .saiiii' time the home cimmi- 
Miiuces deiei ioraled with 11 move 
from it good woi hing-t I.ish sti en lo 
an outright < 10111 . 

Lillie iv t nitler that, by the lime 
Maiy slant'd school, she was .ilrc.idv 


DENNIS BAR DIINS ; 

The I.adykiller 

221pp. Pete, Davies £2 fir, 


IFemi Desiii* f.anilru is one of Ilie 
tew criminals who 


P&J&srzzt 

quite the open book which Mr J, 


houses. As is usually the way in 
such, Cases, Iheir immediate prey it- 
self hphmged to the criminal world 
7 hmr; us! en ratio n attracted to them 
many 1 foolish folk who were in the 
public eye. Their wealth bought the 
services nt uucritassful laivyer^ They 
1 ntmiidated -jurors. It even seemed 


ditions of high security 


romn 

Deniiis BordeiiK 

is not emiref 
French Judi 
account of ianidru ih soundly based 
mi the avuiluhlf facts, ami his ideas 
are interesting,. 


that they had become immune from Mr Brodie.' who was 
pr> Lce prosecution, though each tuid ' 


r "S S - e,u,1 y has exploited very u!lv M ,h nf « lf - ¥l1 Stowin'. w , i* > ' was Prefect 

curious error is the descrimino 0 ? 1 r C, >*cumstancfl 8 of a ca f l ul ^ n . r Par,!i tu 1927. 

P. K, Brodie as Sir JohuWalcfrr,^! assht? herself says fr,anri« hlth ' d ? s f J r,h - fid Landru in liis Underwork 


titles and iieiM ■ « • pe0! a 
and that ilie va *f BXp - 


diiu nwi --.j 

and trouble ^ ,L f 8 " yeiri 
(1950 value) f«T. l0,ir 1 






greatest- niimsier that 


served a term nf imprisonment be- 

Jl|t 1961 - • bey iibgotia- 
ted • to have, arrangements v. Ith uj: 
ga nixed -crime in. the Uniied States 
and had. grandiose mitim 
Idurty on the Intcrnafioti 
'.fWft aipatr ifl ill-educated 
ItataUKjqemi could 


rsasHS- 

* rift- «i5Sw» 


missioner in chiiiW 

luvewigntcon ugSim * T 3 X 7 ^ 

hJi K P, \ ofessi ™ Violence is a '’Svcngalf- 1 

^ the unusual 


France 
— has over 
nn dodbL 
f ur , pre- 


tinuoiei crime 


Was 

of (he day Mid JJ! • ? 

..J ...aa in terms ® ‘."a-,,;. ML! 


mWU ft inirT«a'blem«o,Vul 

S d,clably smbivalent. 

. il^PbruXS ^?. ns neglectful of 


“Sals is-Ms’S^s; ^ ,tu,i -” n * 1 n w 


Jing evils of widespread 


Black radicuLs than to their White 
liberal well-wishers : “ The negro 
bus saved himself, and the white 
man very patronizingly says, I have 
saved you.” 

At the same time ns he was 
sensitive in tin; conditions of the 
poor, he was also consistently scept- 
ical about ilm liioiIvL-s and philo- 
sophical premises of reformers and 
was uliimaiely indifferent to com- 
munity endeavour' and concerted 
political action. New Englander to 
the core, he would not diminish the 
iinporumiT for himself nf self-reli- 
ance and “would have the island of 
a man inviolate ”. His spiritual nnd 
intellectual elitism remains perva- 
sive, and whatever the sufferings of 
the “ mob ”, it is the solitary gonitis 
and dedicated scholar whom ho holds 
dearer than equality and fraternity. 
‘“All the fine auurrus arc for indivi- 
dualism ”, and thus “ to Genius 
everything is permitted’’, for 
“ nature lias her favaril.es, men of 
genius”, with (he effect that 
" sneietv should guard St consecrate 
a poet ", But the true scholar or 
genius in the United States of the 
18-IGs remains an ideal figment, 
because this is " the day of triviality 
and ‘ verbiage ", the scholars are 
" puny ’* swimmers in **a pn* e 
diluted stream ", and " it Is too 
plain that we have had no genius 
yet in America ", 

Of course, his l»w opinion nf the 
intellectual life of his times did not 
tempt him tn turn Ins back on 
America and gaze upon England, 
where Byron. Hood, Tennyson, and 

even Browning seemed to him but 
mellifluous tinklers. '■ Wish not a 
man from England ", he wrote and 
looked further westwards. Within 
ten years he would not have to hunt 


Here was ceiiulnly romn work at ih avM oweM. just as lie ten years e vuu.u « Ncve r strike a King 

jeraphy. Dennis Burdens are ‘ 1 ?“ . and ^tagk-iindedneia ^ far JJJB" sure you shall kill 

irely at home with the played hib seif .righteousness of BPl»ared out raMlve gun isa liberalizer’, 

liciul police veenu but Ills composure he i sbowe peHjJ J^jMWhern abolitionists and Emerson s enraptured salutations. exan iple of, dry Ys 


fascinates und disturbs him may 
stand on tho political platform like 
John Calhoun and Daniel Wcbsier, 
ur in the pulpit like Edward Taylor, 
the pmliityiie uf Ember M.ipplu in 
Melville’s Mahy Dick. 

Outside the social nnd political 
spheres, liis ill ought s often drift to 
the iiuiuru of poetry, where he 
employs a Cotaridgenn distinction 
hctwucu imagination ami fancy, 
places u conventional Romantic em- 
phasis on spontaneity in creativity, 
and Insists in proto-Symbolist fash- 
ion upon the necessary aspiration of 
poetry towards music. Absorbed at 
this time both iu the Oriental scrip- 
tures and in the writings of the 
idealistic Pinto and of “ King Shied- 
eiiborg ”, he can find worldly life 
entirely insignificant, for “ life is 
the sleep nf tho sou) ", and can 
deem the Western cast of mind to 
be seriously limited, since "the 
East loved infinity, & the West 
delighted in boundaries ”. 

Such sentiments and concerns 
will be readily familiar to readers 
of Emerson, especially as so many 
of- these notebook jottings even- 
tual lv found their way into com- 
pleted poems and published essays. 
Less familiar perhaps, or more 
liable td be forgotten among the 
repetitious welter of his massive 
oeuvre, will be a particular, kind of 
aphoristic observation. Thus, there 
are such nicely materialist percep- 
tions as that .7 the laborer does npt 
care whether his employer, swears, 
hut whether he pays", and that 
“ coiien [sic] thread holds tne 
union together, unites John C. Cal- 
houn and Abbott Lawrence . ur 
these, which might seem ready- 
made for a guerrilla handbook : 
« Never strike a king unless you are. 

i.itt |,| m » and "a 

Or finally, this 
example of dry. Yankee humour, 
more typical of Thorn: 7-We Jive 


icul : breathe, live, exult in the 
“ illimituble now", and praise the 
fresh breath of life in writing. 
“ Well, write noetry for God’s sake ; 
it's the only thing that matters he 
shouted, as he stormed away from a 
placid university audience in 1950. 

His cum rue ills nn fellow-writers 
are few and far between. Such 
disparate figures as Hart Crane, 
Isak Dinesen, Robinson Jeffers, and 
George Santayana elicited his 
approval. Of William Carlos Wil- 


liams. poet oF epic srope. lie once 
revealed lliul only the liny ied 
wheelbarrow poem from Spring «imf 
All " truly pleased " him. Gernmte 
Stein “ never even .slightly in- 
trigued" him iilthnugli, having 
grown politically reaction. try, hu 
admired her for standing up for 
P£tuin. Allen Tate ami jolt 11 Itaale 
Bishop, makers of a poetry so 
different from his own, were dose 
friends and regular correspondents. 
But the accolade he reserved for 
Ezra Pound, the man “ who has 
created particular beauty in un 
epoch uf universal ugliness”, and 
who has been "the (rue rrailhla- 
zer”. It was an accolade bestowed 
despite intermittent mutual incom- 

K relicnsion. including wliui must 
avc been 111 retrospect an hilarious 
half-liour, while Cummings ex- 
pressed himself as being in full 
agreement about the importance Of 
Douglas, under the impression that 
lie and Pound were discussing 
Norman Douglas rather than Major 
C. IL Douglas. 

Elsewhere, to take random in- 
stances, he frequently refers to his 
delight in circuses and acrobatics, 
to his anxiety over Finuncia] prob- 
lems, nnd to his depressions and 
“dying night” at the time of the 
collapse of liis first marriage. Such, 
low-spirited moods he scarcely 
allowed to cuter the world of his. 
poetry. Ills saving graces were, jio 
felt, his sense of humour ami his 
absurdist flippnncy, which fur exam- 
ple helped make him a good Repub- 
lican, 011 the grounds that hu pre- 
ferred the Republicans’ emblematic 
elephant to the Democrats’ donkey. 
For the rest, the substance of these 
letters is slight. The sLylc was the 
man, and the mail was a juggler of. 
words and a trapeze artist of tho. 
verbal imagination : 

I unquestionably am the intranl- 
trafabulous preproiofuscistic Ogre 
of tbe Cowcatchus, who devours 
pink prnsemites for breakfast & 
yellow liberals at lunch & black 
democrats with his dinner. 
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Iff KK we cannot keep step. One, man is 
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A. F. ALLISON (Compiler) : 

Tlimiuiy fK'likerc. 1572-1632 

A Bil»[iiipi,-i|i|iii-ul Catalogue of tin? 
Early Edit ions (to the end of the 17th 
Coni m y) 

1 4.l|>ia including 92 plates. Dun-sons 
ut' Pull Ala II. EG. 

In tlio first volume of the newly insti- 
tuted series of *' Pall Mall lliblin- 

S rapines " ill c." publishers slate that 
iey have iji mind the needs both 
of Ills* scholar working with the trans- 
mission of a lexi and of the librarian, 
collector, or bookseller who wants to 
identify quickly a particular edition 
ur is.sne. Some riilrty-foiir pages of 
brief entries are followed I»y ninety- 
two full-page photographic reproduc- 
tions of title-pages. Such plates are 
always of interest, and they remove 
the need for a transcription of the 
tides, although the format, designed 
for economy, places them at some dis- 
tance from the entries to which they 
apply. 

A. I’. Allison's entries themselves 
are minimal but businesslike. The 
desert pt ion consists of a short title 
with pertinent datu from the imprint, 
the enlist inn of signatures according 
to ting’s fniniiiluiy In his Riblin- 
iimjihu of the English Printed Dranut, 
which with a useful modification is 
also copied for the description of 
contents, A less useful list of catch- 
words follows the Greg practice of 
select iiig only items from between 
gatherings instead of searching for 
variation between catchword and fol- 
lowing word regardless of position, 
a more significant method. Kunniug- 
titles may he transcribed in special 
cases, hut arc usually ignored. The 
presence ul head-titles, head-pieces, 
mid mini mental initials is noticed, as 
are texts printed in black letter. The 
holding uj the- British Museum und 
the Kmiiciaii art- listed complete, 
with fire s.mi larks, hut thereafter only 
a selection from British and Ameri- 
can I i hi .tries. Iiifnnuitl designations 
oiv given 10 libraries in die United 1 
Stales instead of the standard Con- 
gress symbols which the Americans, i 
prefer. STC and Greg numbers are 
noted, as are derails of entry in tlio 
Stall oner s 1 Register. The availability, 
of lucsimile editions is usefully re- 
marked. 


Iluii il lnxikM-ller’s cHl.ihiguc to 
identify stock, uni a collectors, mid 
certainly not a schnhir V The formal 
rigidly excludes all iiirurimiiioM uf 
literary interest suve the .single item 
I hut the second edition of The Cull's 
Hornbook was brought up to date 
»nd presented us if by unrulier band. 
The tcxruul transmission of a series 
of editions is never traced, so that 
one remains ignorant whether the 
jhlrd edition of The Wonderful Year 
is set from ilic first or the second, 
nor is there any discussion of the 
possible dates uf the last two editions. 
The iiupuriuni questions of revision 
and expansion in the early editions 
of The Magnificent Entertainment 
and The Honest Whore are not men- 
tioned. nnr is the status nr Sir 
Thrums Wyati as a “bad quarto". 
The dates of composition and re- 
vision nf posthumously published 
works like The Sun's Darling receive 
no mention, nor are the shares of 
other Hut lines mentioned on the 
titles with Dokker discussed for 
various plays. Such reticence in the 
n nine of bibliographical description, 
especially in the important matter of 
the trails mission of texts, is not help- 
ful to scholars iiip, since the ordering 
of lIio variants in the descriptions 
may sometimes be positively mis- 
leading. 

The question then remains 
whether within iis own iiari'iiw for- 
mulation Thomas liekkar fulfils its 


purpose. Tf liiiiliriftr.iiihit.il descrip- 
tion is to preu-ud tit .my puriiciilnr 
imporlaiice it must he capable of 
inckliiift prufiliMH.s us they arise, (u 
this respect the volume is .sc-riously 
wauling. Bibliographical analysis is 
not even attempted in Wars, lVur, 
and Wars. IG28, and (In- (lexer ipl ion 
remarks merely, “ It is not possible to 
deter mine i lie innke-iip of jgailicr- 
ing| A from this copy " — meaning the 
unique example bold by rlrt- Ihiiilinp- 
imi Library, nn octuvu, with dedica- 
tions in the lust four leaves of the 
preliminary gathering excised. Til is 
is a fudge, of course. The compiler 
could have mentioned whether all 
Four preserved leaves are disjunct, us 
one would expect, or whether there is 
any anomalous loiijiuiciinn. As 
much In the point, the position of the 
watermarks in [lie preserved leaves 
could liuve been mentioned for the 
useful information they would pro- 
vide about possible regularity or irre- 
gularity. 

More in qio riant, the order of 
entries when the problem is at all 
complex is likely to obscure the facts 
in a manner that may mislead both 
collector and scholar. A simple case 
concerns The Virgin Martyr. Here, 
after a relatively few copies were run 
off of the first sheet, u lace orna- 
ment whs substituted in the title for 
a device and the imprint wus reset 
tu take account of the different 


spacing. Greg as -ago:, fit.* correct 
order to this change, lint hi the |\dl 
Mull catalogue his order i.s reversed, 
the uriginal . slate i.s listed second as 
a variant nl the lirst, and the Greg 
numbering nl (he items removes the 
asterisk and dagger that distin- 
guished his order of the two .states. 

The entries for The Sun’s fowling 
are even more seriously misleading. 
In relying exclusively mi Greg, 
though diverging from Greg’s order 
of the suites of the dedication. Mr 
Allison overlooked the Inter re- 
searches into Mu- printing of this 
honk found in the fmnili volume of 
Bowers’s edition of Dekker. As a 
consequence, the Southampton vuri- 
ant dedication in smaller type, which 
is a late printing to make up enough 
full copies for binding, is listed 
second instead of bust aimmg tlie 165f> 
yarmuts ; moreover, insufficient 
identification i.s provided to recog- 
nive it. No mention is made, nor is 
any account taken, of t Etc changes in 
the type that altered the dedication 
to n mnmtn in the Lady Newton state, 
which must therefore represent tlie 
last printing of the sheets from the 
original standing type. Nn explana- 
tion is made why the Noithinuhcr- 
Imid dedicuiiou is listed after the 
Lady Newton, when there is no evi- 
dence that the type wan changed 
linck again to a male dedicatee. The 
order is, of course, impossible as 
given here. All copies with a 1657 


ii 

; v °rc established in 
cancel kt ns titles- „ S 
IM K Mill remarks that 
whether limy are 
cancel leaves. pre 5 , «nui,, 

H is hml eiiougli timt » 
source of information aboufi 1 
was not consulted before SS 
mis compiled. It Is wor« K 

Allison .twhiTZteSHB-.EKlH 
no need to nttemut fnr 
bibliogiiiphiciil analysis ihAj 
have ordered the states cn!j 9 
co Moctors and scholars. BiblJ* 
ti l description that does n« 5 J 
the results of analytic gj 
gruphy is work performed OD IS 
purahvely low level. A safl ^ 
otty postgraduate student or ]tm 
.school candidate can produce S3 
description on the order of diiun 
logue when only a single e&s 
without states nr Issues is th^ 
ject. For published worit, hoamt 
especially nt the price, it ii rwa 
able to expect somorliing bettertha 
the lack of analytical intereu, h 
nlone of analytical expertise, ti 
In hi ted in the present volume. 

The manufacture of the book \ 
offset lithography Ims led to s« 
unlovely typography, especfiM 
the bnld-face headings, and a pen 
paper has been used which is not | 
•ill pleasant to handle. 



The ramifications of Rossetti 


ROBKHT S. nt ASCII (Editor) : 

Essays nn (he Rossettis 

25Gpp plus unnumbered plates. 
Princeton, N.l : Priiicetmi Univer- 
sity I.llu ary. $5 


All tins is unexceptionable fare. 
1 he liicihm! adopted lor the descrip- 
tiuos is usually adequate fur the iden- 
tilicjiidii nf (ho recorded variants, 
mid the husk information is ull de- 
sirable. When this is sukl, it must 
be- timfuKscd thut the catalogue 
makes fur dull reading, since the 
need (ur quick identification appears 

III [,.• ■tin., ..I .!.■ 


t« be par amount in the plan for this 
fii:rie« in .spite uf the publishers’ pre- 
Jin liuaryst nic merit. The entries arc 


diy bonus and there is little or nn 
attempt to flesh them. One does 
not want gossip, but this is little more 
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I'Jiu Sjii-iiig I'I7_» iiuinbci' of i lie 
alwuys scholarly Chronicle do voted 
all buL four uf its 120 pugux to the 
lloxsetti family, with the major 
accent, naturally, nil Dante Gubriul. 
It is in effect, thuugh tint forniully 
except fur a portiaii frontispiece, 
nedicuted tu Mrs .(unet Camp 
Troxell, ahcnidy well known fur her 
bonks mid iirticlcx nil (lie Roasouis 
and their circle, whose iucompu ruble 
collection, nuw at Princeton, forms 
Ihe nuiin basis for ihu nr tides hero 
fnic hiding twn of her own) by 
Robert S. Prnser, curator nf Bare 
Honks, Robert N. Keane, R. W. 
Crump, Virgiuiu Surtees und Rosalie 
Glynn Gr-ylls (l,udy Munder). Thu 
compliment is a fitting culmination 
In Mrs Troxell’s thirty-five years of 
acquisition and study so fully 
characterized, as [i. Dudley II. John- 
son observes in bis foreword, by 
those qualities of sympathy, insight, 
imagination, cminu is sours hip and 
perseverance which betoken the 
truly dedicated collector of books 
and manuscripts. 

This hnnklet (300 copies have been 
hardbound, at !$5j will be required 



John Berger: (Vayj 0 / Seeing. Grie 

(Penguin. . OTp.) , - , ^ Z5p each 

(Penguin 

Biography, arid Memoirs Rover. ?< 

L" f 1 ® 1, Abelard j The Story of- AJt) the Tidt 
A f if for tunes.. Translated by Henry- (Kvermn'i 
7#Sf?*-rf e, l9 w ^ (Collier-Macraillan Lpclos: 
7 ?PJ -The* Confessions pf St -d ukus- translate 
tine. Translated by ,E. B. Pusey '.Wln'MSn 
• (Everyman. 4Gp.) Carlos Baker: «nher. 1 
Ertwst Hemingway. (Penuuin. £1.). Porter. '( 
Peggy buff : Left, Left. Left. (Alter- MqnzwU : 
native.. U.J . Chnstopher Hassell: toted by 
Rupert Brooke. -.(Faber, £2.20.) Josef 
Arthur Hedley: Chopin, (Aldinp. £i.) . Trati«Iete 
-Julius . . Lester: Search for the New*. (Penguin 
Land. (Abe mat ive- £1.) Marco Polo: ' Things , 
The Travels. Translated and edited Zamyatin 
by Ronald .Latham. (Fenguia, ..50p,) qard Gqj 
, Jack Bussell: Nelson dndthe Hattnl- ; 35p.) . 
ton* fpetgum. 60p.).Se/rcfed Letters’, ff is|ory 
of ^fpThomqs . Edited bvConston- .France 
tine BitzQjbbon. (Aldlne. 7Sp.) Fran- torp of J 


ils . Wyndltam and- Davjd King: 
Trotsky : A Documentary. (Penguib. 
£1.50.) • •- . » .■ ■ ‘ , 


I'L'iiding fur all stuilunls arid luvers 
of the Rossetti family and their 
frieniLs. Uuuk cnlluctors mid biblio- 
graphers will concent rate their 
attention on the miniuruux pages cle- 

vntL-d in the fearfully cmuplicnfcd 
story ul the |iriiniiigs .uni revisions 
liiepmuiuiy tu tin- publication of 
1)ame Gabriel’s Poems 1870. Mrs 
I pixel I’s 1938 art Rio in The Colo- 
phon is reprinted, for a start; Pro- 
fessm Robert N. Keane, of Ilursiru 
university, gives us “ I). G. Rossetti's 
Paying, 187ft; A Study in (.' rafts nun n> 
ship ; iiml Mr l , *ru.«r, in his " Stir- 
vey with Some Sidelights’’ uf die 
Iroxctl ciillecliou, provides “ a 
listing of all the proof s mid trial 
nooks, with notes on unike-up, pro- 
venance, completeness, etc" which, 
with ihu appropriate references tn 
the copies at the I'iL/.willium mid the 
Ashley Library conies in tliu BM, 
funi ishes the fullest hackgroimd 
available «, jute »<• one of tlio 
ttioi'iiiesL hihlingrapliicul probiems in 
niuotcunth-cenlury poetry. 

There are nc. less than sixteen 
entries, ranging from the single gal- 
ley proof of “ Sister Helen ", provi- 
sionally ascribed tn a date before 
about August 18, 1869 (the date of 
the PonkiU Castle proofs, 218 pages, 
of which the only two known sets are 
in the collection), to the two variant 
settings of “ Love-sweetness ” (and 
He and I "), pulled after March 26, 

Drama 

William Shakespeare: The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona Edited by 
Clifford Leech. (University. 55p.) 
Economics 

Graham Bannock. R. E. Baxter and 
Ray Reca: The Penguin Dictionary 
Of Economics. (Penguin. 50n.) 

Fiction 

• ^BatesrT/ie Darting Buds of 
UnAiand. When 
the Green Woods Laugh. (Penguin. 
2ap each.) Colptte:' The Other One. 
(Penguin. ;30p.) Joseph .Conrad : Tfie 
and Within 

the Tides. Under Western . Eyes. 
(Everyman. 5Qp each.) Ciioffcijos do 
Lpclos: Les Liaisons Dhngerduses. 
Translated bv PJ W- K. Stone. (Pen- ' 
§}”"■ Thomas Mann: The Holy 
S/nher. Translated by H t T. Lowe- 
Porter. (Pengiud. 4Qp.) Alessandro 

& 2 °hl : , n T/la Bnrothed. Trans- 
lated by Bywce Penman, (penguin. 

Tiflnte f H Sk X° ret , ky; The C 9*0rds. 

3§P >: ( Pen «U^h- 

Eflslory i . . . , 

-Francfisco Guicciardini: The Hts- 
Translated and editbd 


1870. Tu between lie (2) “ the IVnklll 
Proofs ’’. 2IRpi», (3) •« t| u * A I'ri.rifs ”, 
16(.pp, (-1) "the A2 Proofs ", (Sdpp, 
(Si " Proofs for the First Trial 
Hook",? I.lpp. t(,) “The Fir-t Trial 
Hunk ", in*)p|i (tlii’i-i- copies in thi* 
CilllcL'liuii). (7) “ I-: xliiiin.il inn 

Prinils ’’, (i7|i]i, “tin- i-.irliesi issue 
of the f i iM prui if x nude after the 
recovery uf hmhiisitiiii pnems friini 
the grave uT Rossetii'.-, wife ", (8i 
“ Lxliunial ion Prinils ”, '• G7|ip, " the 
second Issue of (In- ln si prnuls imlleil 
Iifror the opening uf the i-ollin : again 
two heavily iinimt.iieil i iipies are pie 
«.’"l ' kl I he culleciiuii, (9) Hum! anti 
bout. 22|i|i, "separate inlutiug irnin 
the Hist Trial Hunk ", (lit " Thu 
Second Triul Bunk, printed ubmil 
November 25, ", 2.Up,i ( 12 1 

“ A illixei’ sol. uf pi'in its from A, A2, 
und the First and Secmul Trial 
Bunks ", assembled by W M. Ros- 
jpPJJ. (D» Pmhiji. London, F. S. 
Libs, Mixed state nf (iiunis fur the 
First liJublifiind | Edilinn, pulled 
about March (, 1870". lOf, out nf 
2G0pp, (14) “ Pidufs fur the First Edi- 
tion”, 260pp, H. Buxtnii Funiiait’s 
copy with ii nt us, (l r i> " Additional 
Proofs for the First Edilinn, to add 
Pulled abiiiit March 17, 
lo/O , two nets of twelve of the six- 
teen pages — BM Ashley has sixteen. 

Neither Mrs Troxell mu Mr Fraser 
nor Mr Kuune examines the ques- 

1912. (Monthly Review Pium. C 1.95.1 
Plutarch: Makers of Hume. Trans- 
lated by Ian Scott-K liven (Penguin. 
50p.) Georges Roux: Ancient Iraq. 
(Penguin. 80|>.) Edith Simun: The 
Saints. (Penguin. 30p.) 

Literature and Criticism ■ 

Lord Byron: Selvbted Prose. 

Edited by Pater Gunn (Penguin, 
ffllp.) Seymour Krini:' Shake it for 
rte- World. (Alternative El.) Laut- 
reamotiTs " Mahloror ", Translated 
and edited by Alexis Lykiard. (Alter- 
native. £1.) Ian Watt . The Rise of 
the Novel. (Penguin. Cffp.) Thomas 
More: Utopia and a Dialogue of 
Comfort. (Everyman. 43pi 

Philosophy 

John Lofcke: An Essay Concern- 
ing Human Understanding.. Edited 
hy John W- Yoltpn. Two volumes. 
(Everyman; 70p each.) 

Ppetry 


fiuii, prompted by the abort Rij 
mary iuii more glaringly obrisua 
•the del uiled descriptions oi 
multiplicity of variant copies, n* 
of them with iiiitlioriaL rarreetkou 
wlu-i her there is any subsiauaS 
tin- categorization of two od 
among the series as “Trial Boob I 
This wits n favourite, aiul ofwoBUj 
used, term with Thomas J. B»J 
•mil while it wus iinderslaoddbkW 
Mrs Trnxed should have attjpg 
it. frum Ashley t'ulfllngue IlMB® 
in her Colophon article of 19 m, ® j 
I Hi u uni ilia now sot before 
iiiiMiliun the BM Ashley priDtingsw 
“ Dennis Sliund ”, “On tlie sue Wj 
Mulberry True” and “After 
Frenrii liherulinn of Italy 
18(d)— -when combined dti 
Kenne's nccmnit ' of tnc stt wg 
course of revision, rearraii^Wfl 

and circulation fur the optawjq 

Rossetti's friends, suggests to^ 
i-eader ill least that it would r*i»^ 
i/e und simplify further 
textual mid bibliographical 
that ur hit rury catcgorbaHoaj m 

uhaudoned and the whole 
printed sheets preparatory » d 
final printing of the pubJJ* Sj 
lion of Poems 1870 were 

yrsaustaggr, 

from his best-selling author IW. 

• ■ .-j 

side. (Penguin. ED 
Portuguese Africa and the ^ 

(Penguin. 40p.) . 

Science • pjrft 

John Beishon and _ WJ? ' ^ 
(Editors): Systems 
per. £2.25.) Keoueth 
Golden Age of 
(Aldiue. £1.75.1 
creal Diseases, 

W. J. Reichmann . ■ 7 ™' . 

Mathematics. • 

■Brooks: The -i 

Geology. (Penguin-. 

Social Studies "-rjaff 

Half Dahrendorf ■ gZj to 
class Conflict in- 


' Gustave. The Rare ami Ext ra- 
jaru History of Holy Russia. 
Undated by Daniel Weisshort. 
wpp including uiuiu inhered 
Sdtious. Alcove Press. £4.95. 

* k Dori',. the outstanding 
graphic artist best known for 
rful illustrations to the Bible 
to Dome’s Inferno, wus in his 
> twenties when the Crimean 
broke out, and in 1854 he pro-, 
in his llisloire piltorcsquc, 
ue' ei: 'cpricaturale de la 
i,'u tsic a series of savage 
utsiait cartoons which inude a 
appear to fhe Russoohobiu of 
line/ This' new facsimile edition 
th Writ, for which Dnniel Weiss- 
htdonc the first translation of 
i accompanying text into Eng- 
uid lo which Professor Richard 
ifii contributes a brief but illu- 

9 introduction, will be ainus- 
insiructive for students of 
bn history- and book illusii-a- 
jllbpugh. whether it is more 
iin. intriguing curiosity and 
k$ as 1 8- work of permanent 
omtion ” (ns the puhlisiieis 
) may still be doubted. 


■as, Driek N. Hawker. An Air- 
tnft Album. 120pp. Ian Allan. 

.tompanyi now absorbed in the 
hitr-Siddeley (group, never- put a 
H n! in cd, aero plane into piuduc- 
but had to its credit a succession 
excellent military types, iiicliul- 
thsFury, Hart. Hunter and liar- 
during the fifty yen is of its 
•te existence. The present 
»* ascribes, with pictures, nil 
BMjjgns that readied prutoiype 
W and makes n valuable record 

KoridW? SlnC ° !llC Cl,d nf 1,10 

%apliy and Memoirs 

Afmigo. The 
We ind Times uf Squirn John 
of Ilalnon, 179(,-18;M. 
|«9P. Dobson. £2.75. 

a biography of tlmt notable 
Squire John Myituu. It 
2 . e , ca L‘ eo, ‘ ot the hard- 
squire from hin fuilierlexs 
kw, whenhe wns left tn run wild 
SS* stobles, through nil the 
exploits which led to the 
a* iT» j to san c, to his early 
f "r n M« deb * ors Prison. Apt to 
^Golden Age of sport” into 
.ttihe writer says, Mytton was 
gajmany^pf the illustrations 
Bowick, Cruikshank 
i“ c °ntemporary artists. 

Ite^GhSoss. Kind Kit. 

Biog I?P h y of Chris- 
toTgg* 26 ^Pl > * Michael 

Chri9 1 t . Q P hcr Mar ' 

111 As h, Iv, “J foiiuda- 

R° s s Williamson 

fwflrieb& b5^t t i. Cevidence cou,tI 

on onri sheet 
WSl'! ,s book, therefore, 
S^niah tvSS natlve r ? c °nslruc- 
& l2n fK? s °Jf. carBfu I study 
waa fe 1 ? t? * faeor y that 
^ ftaa .°he of VValsinghunrs 


spies is accepted, but us bore pro- : 
seined he was never closely involved 
in (lie network mid grew cooler i 
towards ii us Ids work for i lie stage 
developed, lli.s murder at Dept ford, 
in Mr Williamson's view, was more 
than the consequence nf a casual 
brawl and at least in part a calculated 
net nf policy. Tn a postscript on 
Marlowe aml Shnko.spcnre, limit those 
con jer turn I Shakespearian works, ilic 
Contention and the True Tragedy. 
are ascribed tu the earlier playwright. 

Classics 

AnAMS, Jkkkmy DuQiikxnay. The 
“ Pnpulus ” of Augustine und 
Jerome. A Study in i lie- I’atristic 
Sense of Community. 278pp. Yale 
University Press. CG. 

Far some time it lias been clear that 
any elucidation of the social and poli- 
tical thought of Augustine required, 
[iiiiong very many oilier things, a do- 
tailed examination of thp usuge of 
such terms as pnpulus, plaits , turbo, 
gens and civil as. Jeremy DuQiiesuay 
Adams has now published an analy- 
sis of the usage of these terms, al- 
though not yet the “eventual syn- 
thesis” of the general theory uf 
“ patristic group identity ”. As a 
thesis the text is certainly mcriiori- 
ous, full of erudite grauiurwoi k, with 
well over half of its pages devoted tn 
appendixes,, tables, notes, indexes 
and other ancillary muterinl. It 
would he interesting to have its con- 
tents presented in properly digested 
form, with the negative results 
merely suminari/ed and proper con-, 
elusions drawn from the positive 
ones. 

The author’s analyses do not seem 
to leud in any very clear direction. 
The concluding chapter sketches 
“ /ones of potential radiation ". Any- 
one working on the. usdge of socln- 

y oliticai categories in Augustine and 
erome will need to use the excellent 
tallies here compiled, but lie will 
have tn draw his own conclusions. 
Others will prefer to wait until they 
know how useful the announced syn- 
thesis will bo. 

Economics 

Novi'., Ai.IT and Nirrl. D. M. 
(F.iliinra). Nm.’i<f/i.«r Ln/uuum’s. 
Selected Readings., 526pp. Feu- 
guin. I’apeihuck, 70p. 

This useful cullectiim brines to- 
gether rep rekon tut ive dossicul texts, 
on the economic theory of socialism 
— from (inti-sncinlist vun Mixes in 
Stulin—wiih recent muiuriul on plan- 
ning techniques mid, reforms,' mainly 
considered in terms , of economic 
pi’imiples rut her limn pniciical de- 
rails. Many of (ho papers by 'Soviet 

niul Kusi Huroiicaii economlsi.s are 
lie re made avaihdilo in l-’milisli fin- 
the first time. Thu intrttductinn and 
conimctituries uru exlrfeqiely cninpc- ' 
tent; the bibliography is cnreJexs. 

Exploration 

McDoNAt.n, Kf.ndai.i- The Wreck 
Detectives. 392pp. Huriup. £3.50. 
Most renders will know some of the 
details oF wreck detection set out iu 
this book, particularly the salvage of 
the boats of Sir Cloudesley Shoyell'fe 
Association, wrecked off the Scillies 
in 1707, of the Armada ships wrecked 
off the Irish coast in 1588 and of the 
Dutch East Indiamun wrecked in the 
Shetland* in 1711. In the past Few 
years nil have been located, or re- 
located, and have produced treasure 
from the sea bed coins, jewelry or 
naval guns. But there are other things 
nn the bottom, perhaps Jess reward- 
: inn financially. although just as inter- 
.esting archaeoTojgiculiy, and Kendall 


and engagingly iiliisir.iiud. li is a 
beguiling hunk uiul in cl in let, n list 


viilume in “Tin,- O^crvcr'' iCiius will 
he uf great buiiufii in iliuse who 


of wrecks ruiind the cuu-u nf Uiiiuin. enjoy growing ilium, lie has selected 

ahum 150 genera, of which some can 
Sii-NUir. Roukkt. Treasures uf the be grown indoors a’l the year iuiiihI 
.■Irnicif/d. Translated by Francinc while oihers may be hrnnglu in dur- 


Barker. 282pp. Nl-wuhi Ablmt: 
David and Chuiles. £3.50. 


ing i heir flowering period. Joan Lop- 
inn’s liule water-culmu’ paintings are 


I his is a record uf ail venture nml dis- “ Breat.aid Lu id cm iFi cat ion and the 
envery undersea, wliere Robert i lVL ‘? Vlll,u, . l, l u mforniunon nn 
Stenuii and liis fellow clivers located ' ■ , se ^ ctlfl11 ’ culture and pi opuga- 
off the roast of Northern Ireland tlie H*l n . recommended plants. A 


the not wiy exacting Maiubn ds im-ki 
living fairly well ni.uiimim.'d, iliac 
disseiiL was nm wide.spiead in ilm 
county, and iluil iheru weie few pru- 
fessud atheists, lint a guml deal of 
iKin-alleiiilmice al i.'liurcli. 


Social Sluciics 


wreck of the Armada galleass Gironu. clinical lerms will be 

The honk is in two parts, ihe first ^ UIU ! English n.nnes nf the 
historical, the sccmid the personal g™, , n « « wl,e,c lhQ * arc 1,1 
narrative of tlie discovery which, genera] use. 


preceded by eighteen months’ re- 
search among the documents, Literature a »d Criticism 
ended ill the retrieval of smile pro- 

dims treasures from the seu-hed. The Boccaccio, Giovanni. The Decam- 
valiie of thu finds— -guns, coins mid uiofi. Trans In led by G. H. McWil- 
juwels — may be judged from the illus- linm. 833pp. Penguin. Paperback, 

iratioiis, suine nl wliich are in colour. 90p. 


The tenth entire translation of Boc- 
lJL-thM/ caccio’s Decameroit into English 

IllSlury (und the first since 1930) is the 

F.I.IOT, Ai.FXANHEK. /I Concise History f “ ithful t0 , the ltallu - n ’ nnd like 

of Greece. 217pp. Cassell. L2.95. Hs last two predecessors !s imexpui’- 
1 . 1 . gated. Tlie introduction uduurably 


n[ Greece. 217pp. Cassell. £2.95. 


_ I | * I ft h V « liv IlkUUUUCIIUII UUillil UU 1 J 

To compress tlie three and a halt examines the nine Forerunners and 
thousand years of Greek history highlights convincingly some of 
into some 200 pages is u daunting |h e j r individual distortions. The 
operation. But in this new volume translator lias supplied a very 
in Cassell's “Concise Histories’ * ■ • 1 ■ ■ f 


? selection, culture ami prupuga- Lank. Pi-Tr.u. The Upper Class. 
n of rc-conmi ended plants. A RtAn n, VV. J. The Middle Classes. 
issary of technical lernts will he Wuioiet, Chuistowikm. The Working 
value und English names nf thu Class. 

mts are given where they are iu Bustard. 9Gjsp each. £1.30 each, 
nciu use. ] ml i vicinal iu style and approach, 

each mithor of this trilogy works 
i (era t urc Blld Criticism within u set framework. The three 

components of i lit.- British social 
iccaccio, Giovanni. The Decant- structure are studied in ilioir oi igiiisj 
(iron. Transitu ed by G. H. McWil- their place in history, and their pnsi- 
linm. 833pp. Penguin. Paperback, lion in the modei'ii levelling age; 'As 
90p. Peter Lane remarks, the older his- 

ic tenth ciirire translation of Boc- [pry-books were concerned only widi 
ccio’s Decameron into English rbe anstoerpey while some modern 
mi the first since 1930) is the plies me wn ten as jf ..illy the work- 
ost faithful to the Italian, nnd like Jl}® L 'toss had lived. In_ these 

i last two predecessors is unexpiir- , J n ^ s ’ {^*- nl,Cil ! Il * s,i!e nn ^' 

ted. The introduction admirably f *'™ r |S attomptert. 

amines the nine forerunners and g 1 ™. lu* A wr ‘ I , tcn 
gli lights convincingly some of J "J 1 ,h * ’.ers’ iisua 1 care >ti 

cir individual distortions. The \ ’ e n 5 a,lfte aml of l,s llll,s f/«* 

l .... i:_.i ^ ... slullS. 


their individual distortions. The 
translator lias supplied a very 
few notes to his translation for such 


series Alexander Eliot guides hi s things as nones and palio , hut 
reader along the tortuous road leud- t j ie edition of the Italian text used 
lug from king Minos of Crete to j s lint divulged. 


ing from King Minos of Crete ro 
Colonel George Papatlopoulos with 
an admirable efficiency and ho 
finds time tu introduce us briefly 


May, K kith M. Aldous Huxley. 
Novelists and Tliair World Series. 


not only tn the dramatis personae oE 252pp. Elek. £3.80. 
classical times but tn later figures Keilh M Mny Sl ffi er8 f rom lhe di s . 
as diverse as Hniald Ilaai dranile, udvantage of coming Inie into the 
Go in i st us Piet ho, Michael Apostojis, w icli a book wliich might otlier- 


Trade nnd Industry 

Dours, Brian. The Last Shall Be 
First. 147pp plus uiinimibcrcd 
plates. Hamlsh Hamilton. £2.10.- - 

The punning title suggests a hi?-, 
tOly of a famous firm nf boot- 
makers, in iliis case John Lobh of St 


Cnpodistrias, 


wise have filled a gap on the book- 


Jnscph Stalin and Archbishop Maka- shelf. He acknowldges the existence , 
rios. The tour is greatly enlivened 0 f Jerome Meckicr’s Aldous Huxley, 
by illustrations selected by the Satire and Structure (1969) and Peter 
reuni4 responsible for the Cassell Bnwciitig’s Afdous Huxley, A Study 
Caravel books, many of them being of the Major Novels (1968), but 
of outstanding Interest and quality. ignores Laurence Brand er’s Aldaus 
The special value of this survey Huxley, A Critical Study (1969) and 
lies In the - seventy-live pages follow- George Woodcock’s exhaustive study 
ing the death oE Alexander, where Damn and the Darkest Hour (1972). 
for too many Greek history conies ro Since Huxley’s library nnd personal 


a sudden halt: even this rapid sum- papers went up in the (lames of his 
nntry cun set the problems of mod ern Californian home there is little 
Greece in a truer perspective, fresh material ready ta hand and Dr 
For Mr Eliot, who has had Mny Ims not a great deni to add to 
tlie, advantage nf living in Greece, what lias nlrendy heen said (though 
may' wl -11 lie right when he lie says it nicc-ly enough), 
suggests dint beneath the three 
basic elements of Greek history, _ V . 

“ clirntlic turbulence, amazing con- LOCRl JHlStory 

linuily, mid miraculous creativity”, _ „ ' . . 

we Can detect a unifying force in ?.■ Portrait of Sheffield, 

tliat sense of philutimo, wliich 240pp. IIulc.. £2.5Q. 


Local History 

Bunkhr, B. Portrait of Sheffield, 
240pp. liule.. £2.50. 


James’s. The tale of triumphant 
craftsmanship begins in Cornwall, 
whence John Lobh, the lame appren- 
tice of a Powey shoemaker, walked 
to' London ih search of fortune. Tbo, 
search took him on to Australia 
during the gold rush wliere, return- 
ing tn liis own trade, he mnde for the. 
Prince of Wales a pair of ridipg 
boots which resulted in his appoim-j 
meut as the Prince’s bootmaker. IHs 
return to London, and tlie subse- 
quent for mnes of the business thus 
established, complete an at tract! vo 
story. 

Kf.KVi'i., Amduosk. The Story of Fitch 
Lovell. I7S-I-J070. 3l)4pp plus 97 
plates. . Chichester: Pliillimore. 
£3.25. 

* Sir Ambrose Koevil is able to bring 
the authority of n former efiainnun 
of the compuny to his story of this 
well-known food concern. His 


™ unu om.u,™. /oopp. rciimni rountII ng hills. The author's portrait 
fc4, of her native city Is done with 

Guidance on growing .flowers and Intimate knowledge and a local 
shrubs is more detailed here than pride that muy sometimes appear r 
in most gardeners’ referenco-books. little uncritical, Even the conven- 
Fruit trees (apart from ornamental tlonal laudatory brochure from the 
ones) and soft fruits arid vegetables City Hall gets a quotation, 
are outside the scope of the book, but , 

the alphabetical list of plants appears 

to, include almost everything likely to Ransome, Mary (Editor). Wiltshire 
lie grown In the flower-bed or shrub- Returns to the Bishop’s Visitation 
her* Varioties are listed, and there Queries 1783. 270pp. Devizes; 

are sections concerned with plant Wiltshire Record Society. £4. 
diseases, the water garden, and the p nc t s about the parish clergy and 
window-box. .. - their work lit the eighteenth century 


Travel and Topography 

Fitzgerald, Knvm. The Chiltcrns. 
184pp. Batsford. £2, 

Country lovers will flud reassurance 
in| Kerin - ! Fitzgerald's confidence 
aljout the future of the C It I Items 
region. In Spite of the spread of 


— — — j. region. . in spite of the spread of 

Facts about the parish clergy and], building uhd. the unhappy intrusion 
their work In the eighteenth century -, of the .M4 .extension, ho sees the 

If a In w « iPl >1 F tan rnnllae frrfv tliwt . PLaUn'rth Ann 


’ McDonald' 
less nubile 


WirrmtgAD, ■ Stanley ■ B. The questionnaires sent them by their l: now tHan twenty yftlrs ago. His book 

Observer's Book of House Plants, bishops before a visitation. Such ard! forms an'iritrouucMoi) to the best of 

190pp. \Varne. 50p- . .■■■,.• the answers by Wiltshire;, the refeionu'otbfor the walker Arid 

The itomilarity of. cjeptral; heating in clergymen to Btoboa Barrington 'id i. .tftev moto(JSt, ’ ! .' dwelling on 'its? 

rh,r home lias greatly increased the' 1783, preserved ^-Salisbury! and I: churches aiji? tbwiift, farms and fftbi- 

fini SBSSSRff, nnd Kendall interest fn the range of house plants here transcribed, VUJage by village,; paths, and • ifs’ Ttriitlhlunta. Man* 

35Sn!l5’ft £vcrs many of the that may be arpwu successfully and with an uitrodubtlOrr and inde* photographs and a map of the area 1 

detail Stanley B. Whitehead's nea t .little They suggest, says their editor, that a^> Included,, . 


$ 


■ I '■ ii 

■ ■’}' i 


• f [i’ v. 

‘J 


■ truces tue story oc me place trom ■ mnnll private firms which eventually 

■ primeval tunes down tn the piesdlit, cqme together tu form the business 

MrirfiriihTirp when it has the ’fifth Inigcst papula- ns it is today. There m e valuable 

1 1 Vi yiim in i tlon ou tsido London, True, the- sidelights nn the growth of the Lori- 

Gi.nih ri Roy (Editor) Pears linen- «ress .» on the special character of don provision trade, particularly 
• Gar te /ni’ FlowS c ] e c t lt l and 118 inhabitants, and on that ill butter, but it i.s a pity that 

I recTunil Slirabs 7G8p'p Sam the tonuence exerted by its stir;- a ■ profession^ ItLstoilnn was not 
jrcLs unit aiiniDtt. /uapp. remain r0UI1( ]i ng hills. The author's portrait 1 asked to look over those chapters 

, ‘ . of her native city Is done with that refer to the more general eco- ' 

Guidance on growing .flowers end Intimate knowledge and a local nomic development of the couiiiry. 


that refer to the more general eco- ' 
nomic development of the country. 


-I 

I.'. 


i. .V, , ‘jV utfA, 
l,li; :V 'li itj.' 




Atoxander. "SiieS 

Macuullan. £1.25.) i ra Kipnts : Tho* 
American Socialist Mbifement. 1897 - 


. Robert Browning; The Ring and 
the Book. Edited by . John B?yson, 
(Evpiynion. 55p.) Goethe ! Selected 
Kprad, Edited witli translations by 
David Luke. (Penguin. 50p.) Norman 
Hidden. (Editor): . Say ft AloUd. 

(Hutchinson . Educational-.. ££.) 

WJjWfea and Wdrjd Affaire 'r • . 
GHve Limpkt^i ; The Battle of Bog - , 


Publishers a nd DisI rij^^^ri 

Aldine and F-ver^^vr^ 

ter native (AJisoo and 
«ity (Metliueo). ; 
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LIBRARIANS 


CITY OF CHESTER 
runi.it likkaky 

AITUC VniJNS an- (mm fnlhil- 
lflMIc 1 1 limn IlhrAnani fur TWO l'(A I S 
ul SINIOU ASSISI AN f, nurls llit- 
liullv in modem iiianh il> , mriri. 

-Salon «lihln A l». I/ll. Il>in>lm< flccum- 
ninj.iii-un anJ nsii.ianci' with icni-«fll 
cxfunsc-t am Ko h(e In xuImi.1i- nr emu - 
■uniu. Minimum qitali(lcaif'jn ; L.A 
Pa^l ! Exmnlnanon iw cquiial>.'ni> ur 
C'jiniiicilnii ut ■ ih-si - graduate cuune la 
llhiar[jnilil|i 

Pnnlicr drum* nn requnt. APpUmiiom. 
nuinq (he names and aiMrcoci nl r»i 
referee*. should irath ihe C lev l.lhrariln. 
PUhlic Llluais . Si. John Siitm. Chcatot 
CM I ]DEI bv Minium, 27ih November. 
1*72. 

CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL 

MEDICAL SCHOOL 
UNflT-RSI 1 Y OF LONDON 
AN'LiC'A I IONS are invited for ill 
foiiowim APPoiNiiinns •— 

ASSISI AMI- LIBRARIAN ; C-.ndJ.PalM 
rami be i|unijricil L Ihrflrfani. preLtaMy 


■rnddniri. Suftuy ncenidma ro qua linen- 
liars ami rcnerlcnce nil bin die nala 
El. IO 12.07* I bill ro f:.S7J. plus 


tin! London alloumKJ. F.S.S.U. Supef- 
afimnnlon, 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT ( SENIOR 
I.rilRVRY ASSISTANT : Minimum 

gj.iKflMilojii. Q.f .E. lOniinarr Kveh in 
(lie mbjeert. Salary wi i he sc.ile Library 
A'iNiuni L**I5 io £1.170 (ban 10 LI. J4] 
m Senior Llbr.uy AriUtent £l,4-U la 


The renin tl brail and Hi sub-b ranch n 
rrivvlde an arllia ami opjntllllil strrlce 
for ihe naff nnU nu.lcmi cl the Mcdim 


St haul n nil for [he Mali Of iha Cllhrlna 
Cr.iii Oioup n( Iiaspli.iit. There art proi- 
pceii of (mure pr.-motton n-hca Hie 
School and Hospital more la ihelr now 
srtJ ur rally cn urged premises la Fulham 
■Idling 1 R 7 J. 

Arplientlom. gh in a full details or cdu- 
caiiwi .uid eirtilciKC. ixactlin with iha 
n imec of iwn icfereet, ihuuld be uhnilned 
hi rho Stcrei.it>'. Churlna Crews Hospital 

J fidlrul .Sehuu], 1 he Adclphl John Adam 
■reel. Li'ilJon, W.C.2. by 24ili Nut ember, 
l!Td 

HERTFORDSHIRE 

CuUNI Y COUNCIL 
HITCIEIN CHLLHUE 
Cumbridiie Roa.I. Hluhln. Hem 
ll'i-l. : Hlli hln 3lS|;:y3> 

• SFNIOR TUTOR LIBRARIAN 
APPLICATIONS are Inched from 
qclalllHJ librarians Inr ihe iipprlnrmenl 
Ol SI.NHiR f L I OR LIBRARIAN 10 be 
n.lP'-nslblB far ihe C'ullcac Library and 
lu dev clop irioutce und Inrur muilon ter- 
vKit A (china <1 lull li.-al Ion nr reach- 
rail f cprrlen'.f would be an rnlcaniase. 

„ Sulmy : Uurnhjim Technlial Seals for 
LcMliier tir.iJe 11 (E2 ..»JS-£ Point 
Of miry on I hr scale dercltdrni upon age, 
qu illrlcjilum, uiul esptrlcctc. 

Aprlloilun f«rnn muJ (unher fvmfo'i- 
lura from I he l*rln:li\d. lo whom .run- 

E lf led l>'inis lhuiild he iLluiiii d by dill 
Iricnther. 

LANCASHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

DIVISIONAL CHILDREN'S 
LIBRARIAN 

WAR OLE DIVISIONAL LfHRARIES 
Qualilic.Uioni : Chartered Librarian, 
slaty : Librarians* Seale Cl.ndV lo 

Cur allowance a vu liable. 

B.ilnri‘ Mulling point comoiensnrala 
with •luiiliflcnilons and upiiinrt. 

ApiKHnlmem mrer.irnu.ihle and cub. 
Jret in tviiiflcote ul ilincii. 

Api'HcjUon (uuinlns two laleieeO r> 
touruy Linr.itlBii. I4.t Coipomcion 
Sjwei. Pieilnn, Pm hRIC. b\ uih 


LIBRARY ASSISTANT 


HOROUGIl OF 
AIIUIII>ETON 

j'UHLi'. i iim.utv 
SI Nlult >\*»SlS I \NT 
LlbinrhinV r.uk ill.’D tl .Mil. 
Al'J'Ll' A I IONS in, ini in d lui Hu 
urotc l , (js.| ir.Mii .ull.il'l)- >iti.di iit ',1 I'Ll- 
yum Ci'inni ni'lne vnl.uj v. Ill l>, in iu,.u ■>. 
l- Iiiki' nlih qinil In. uii .,11 .mj i.,i<ciMWe 
S I lie u|ipolminLiii will he ,uM„i id 

■■ tile N J.I. . NilllllK ul L iiud.Cii.il'. »f 
Suvfii nml Cu Hu. fti-.slnn ul n nmlknl 
iMuriilnarliiii. 

I MldilLlon It vllu-il.-.l si-: inlleu (luilli 
■ of M; i net iron uml lui n i<upuluiiun ui 
S5.IIUU. ‘I litre le ii if nlnil llhrnrv biui one 
r purl -time und (»>'■ [ull-lhiii- I'limchn. 

1 Dulii > a! the if Him li.il limit Iniluik 
(lui ul iitudcid udvl.vr, luiu i mini iii. j.re- 
. puiniiiin .if rub i Iclry nmUilul. rclnr lu 
' the tvferince library, tii. 

Appllrarlony, with llic narnci »l l»a 
refereit. mm l be recdiul bi Ibc H«irou yrli 
Librarian, Cunlrwl l.lhuuy. Mldhleion, 
Manchciier, M24 JI'U. nm lurer Hum 
itrii p.ivi hlnnduy. 4ih Ducrnber. l'J72. 

J, hi. Ruiiuni. lour Clerk. 

Town Hall, Midilklan. Mmifh cater. 

THE POLYTECHNIC 
OF CENTRAL LONDON 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT 
Required In ihe niiLMinieni libraty 

IM.iryfibi-llC U-Xidi. ( .md Ida lit alum Id 

have ut lean iwn A leicli. The roai- 
lion Is ulyu aulinble lor u graduult- who 
T.ishci id nhiuln ev per line c In n library 
brfute inking u potl-arudUale enurte la 
llhmr Inns lit p. 

Sn liny scale i £994 Int J 1 ‘ l*IO Cl.5« 
ll’orllluii an the if ale lu be dcicrnilneil 
by a Bel. 

De-lulls mid nrnille.i|<oii form (lo he re- 
turned ny UceemtHir ? ■ l nun me hsiaoiitn- 
iitenr Olllcur. Tho I' a l> technic ul Cenlrul 
London, liri Relent Simi. I ondon. HIR 
s A 1 . Ple.i ic q uote iH e- unt c 

PETERBOROUGH CITY 
LIBRARIES 

ASSISTANT RI-TfckPNL'L I HlUAUfAN 
AND TECHNICAI LI II It A RIAN 
APPLICATIONS nre IniireJ from 
Chute nd Lllnuilull. pnliruhl) wllfa 

icienilflc nuullllc.it lor i !■« Use n" 0 »o 

POST. 

.Salary A.P.T. 11.801 lu £2.100 
NJ.C oiulirlotii ul aeniic. Uenioiul 

Amwilicw mid bnunlmi ill a[Piaieil euiel. 

V mi her pmlkuluis liom the CUV Lib- 
tarl.in, Cenlrul I.lPr.iry. niu.iJuuii . 
FriiiboriiiiMh. I'Ll ill X. t» wluim appll- 
lailDin with ihe n. uiies of (*) icli-u-ea 
lhuiild be lent. 

C. Pc let Clarke. Tunn link. I'.O. Hot 
8 . To wn Hull, I'eietjiuiiiuph. ITT IIICi. 

PRESTON COUNTY 
BOROUGH 

HARRIS Cl ILL EUR 
(Prupoinl Poll ictlinlci 
COLLEUE L 1 UKAHY — new roll duo 
lo expansion. 

SENIOR ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. 
Eaacrlented Chartered Librarian tu c<m- 
irol the booh aoiulililt'n irc'l<-n AN 
£ 2. 100 ro £ 2 . 1 Hh pn. E'iai luperairau- 
able. 

Fiiii her derails and appll,ail..n fonn* 
from the KiwMiar, Jim a C.illctu. 1'iei- 
tuii. ITU 21 u Clunmi date .’u>i De-fiu- 
bei. iffil. _____ 

TOE UNIVERSITY 
OP SHEFFIELD 

nnd 

THE UNITED sHEtMT.LD 
HOSPITALS 

APPLICATIONS me Ini lied Irani pro. 
(chi anally nuu'llltd ll.iiinuri (IRAl)U- 
A 1 Its vsuh rrevlnlLi eain ilcnee for iha 
Pllhf of ASM STAN I MHRAUIAN 
(Mcnlclltel with 1 11 the UnUrmlv I |limr>. 
Httuhlu lioin in l-chrii.irv. IU7I. ur nt 
lunn at pbiilhle iheifiilier. Tie nulu 
dm lei of the pun will he lu c.i-'.idlmir 
aitangeinumi l»r the l.lhr.ny in the new 
llalluniahlre Hni|ill:d due for mniiilcUun 
in IWJL Haluiy In ihe range El.7><4 lu 
(J.3SI. Fin liter pjiLkid.tr i tiuin the Uey- 
lllfjn unJ Sccicturj . The Lfnlvertliy. 
SJiritlrld SIO 1 TN. lo uh-inl applkwlluui 
(5 cap. cit Jnctiul Inn the n trail anil ml- 


PUBLIC & UNIVERSITY 


EXETER UNIVERSITY 
LlltKARV 

KrudifilWiiiiiiil 

Al'l-I ICATIfiNS me In.llid nr 

PC'Sr ul SI Nil’ll I.IIIKAKV ASSISI- 
A;.’ I in lira Unlunlii lira. in. ii-mM.- 
f ■ Hi I Irceiiil'rr, | - *7 * ui ur via .n 

I 'MlWl' I III' r. -.ill, ‘I III. Mllf. 1.1 fi- 

ll lull- will h c nriihiiia iii.iiiih m tin- uIj- 
IL'iiiiinii df|.ur inu-in. 

Api'llciinni -.h’und piww-.i ,1 

S enetul edurnllun mid iit'i.u) i v|'iMi.,- 
'reterencf 1 . ill tie ohm tn tlmse nllli 
proffMluilul llbijii qiiulilic.il luilv 

Inlrlul uliu > will iv iMimuilrd in ac- 
cordant!) with qiiulille.il inn-. , 111,1 esi'iil- 
ellec nml will lit ini ihr I.illuv. uij Halt. ; 
*1.578 [o £|,K5| per unit uni ■ |ii all avluii illy 
qti-illhed eulldlilulcxl ; ll.'il lu L|.<.tii ■•* 1 
non urn. 

Fnrlhet rarlieuluri nmy in- ohti, inert 
fr-im i lie beerebry ui tin- Uuln-iiiit. 
Nut Ihcoie Home. lLo (jueen'a Lillie, 
“'lit F\4 •>'}}. lu wlii'ui .ippllnillOHv 
ifi’.aiM he sem nline mill n„. 

ifiime] and nd,lii,ii-s i-| iririnv. u-.| 

later ikm (he re 1 Hi J i'i , 1 1 ■ m .lute .,1 iiiji. 
Hoiember, IU72. 


UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA 
PERTH 

APPLICA riONS arc inilwd lur 
ANi ,n MBKAklAN 0 
_T hE appal nice* will be c> petted iu turn- 

AonlicanV*^ 5? ** P"*»l 0 lu In IT. I 

Applicants ibuuld preluably- li c ursdu- 
a-inie W .l» rl ? Tof f ,,1 " n<l1 , l ual| iicml„ni and 
llbinn - 1 rindi‘'JK l ' r,c,K i ! u in fln aiBiiemlc 
ean?,ui' S!" d ^ Blci “>‘ h IJHIlal qnalill- 
"L l " a » I’ 1 -' S on,,L,t,l ' J 0,11 expert- 

0 unlwwllj' i'll loruL- KUrmLC 
lllrary It tismilal. Aiiltraui Llbiailaiii 
?n l . i«" Pftmaiienily aiilgncd r u une i.gr- 

.i.ialYufi J . , ,,,,c nPBuhitti Mil he 

(JMfllllkil Ii» wllh rvdticr iUikOliun 

f.rid B “! k> ! h ‘i r wl,h V hc dtiilupniini ut a 
ilLinn- n i^ CI 1,1 ,hl: ‘lasdiiijihiu lire 
Llnmn plum 10 uhioin iu iiwh mmi 
, nl !A hJII, j h -4 ||, mni|| Hus hill 
* ,,f “ f ,,r cliariaimn ronim] n vs III 

..f pEC&ISSZ ILSJttg 
n.ra?1 WASBPBB X&SK 

and riper letter. APTwlMUpraTi.is Asdd? 
ant Librarian flradei I or II will lie 
ntuile u Jihln ihr nuiue SAi ”14 tu SA 7 /'‘U 
Ri?i. ‘ks'vi l! J f '"Pfiaanaailon Mml- 
“I '•* ■' '-jhVU.; lain i„ l-ciih lor op 

ftL/'iLMSSfT 1 fon " 1 ? ■ “"'“‘fil «»■ 

?'** 0 I J ' 1 l |h Cfu annual, ilcl. und lumi- 
xciviii; luaie cntiileininit. 

fulnr. l,, MMniu! << O' 11 FlWHI nnrll- 

M“alJikailoin and experience ihuuld 
Jif™ Inf Ren Hirer. Ilnlicriity ul W 11 . 
Ittll Anil ra I in, NfUlnndi. VVeitern a ... 

2 “w*"- w: CtaS. 

rei|iie« [no reirrrei lu write 
hnmedlaielv In ihr l(i-Mliirar. 

UNIVERSITY OF BATH 

1 10 N 0 V 1 K.^Tj K A n U aYl s K £SS 

V* , 4 ^ S />r K r." *■,«■> '* In tellTi 

lo raiildi’aie in n xiuuv nu.. iin- 
riilDrniunie ul iniluili l.iim* and ..rdert 
aUN® tatnhmuci. lli« iludv la xnp- 
V«ori a ** O S T- ‘ ,ur “ t ’ s,,ud 01 lv, ° 

_,S5 ’ , , 0 S ctt, , rul "PPH™"' *111 he rc- 

vim?' and In'PtaBwil the telr- 

the dvalan uf expcrlmentt. 

l'.R9Liy[ ™ H!C “■ 3V * * DM lu I2.H74. 


MONASH UNIVERSITY 
MLLriGURNE, AUSTRALIA 

DCPU1Y I.IBKAUIAN. The up re 

Hill If re, lulled ticiitrollv >'■ ll«M 'he 
UtiiicikKv l.lbratlnii III Ihe ndiliuii’ilru- 
ll”n 'it ihe Lmr my 0-111 pk„. .Sr< ill I. ally 
he will lie l(i-adei birvlies I ll’lull.ili, rri- 

E '..inline |.ir the fnlie i<r"iiJid h> the 
Ihniiy m u vh.’lf. Ilk dmlit will In- 

iludv ihe lull lui nu ul Ilk- 0 'll,-, Hull I 

deie]-|"iKiH ul new irlilru mid lull- 
nlqui 1. mid Ilk- l. - - r<liiinrl,iii ul ||,e mi- 
ill'! "(li'UJ by 1 lie social l-inueh Ml<- 

1 art.'s. A unlisnllY Ueuu e. Ilhuiy -iiuili- 
l,iail-iiii mid 1 iliurdie is|irrlciki. pi, 
Irr.iMs III a lame 1 Lieu 11 I 1 lllu.iiy. uie 
1 -viuiial. 

Sulmv (piilL-iulV undo irilcwl: 
V-M-2.S''* per nillUim. V, Jill luplIUUlilill- 
II, -n hnced on nn c-n.l, -u nu ut ussni.inte 
siTiinu. ihr eni|<1o>ie 1111,1 nui-l-'i, 1 ,.<n- 
IjiI'IiiImii 5 per 11111 nnd |H per iriil n-- 
|>ii(|'els . 

LIUKAUIAN. Ill'MAKIIIIk alH | 
MJLTAI STIINCTiS: I In- ai-|i"lnli, v.MI 
111 - 1 , -l'umllile lo Ilk- lien, lo fe liltrs I L h - 
ruil.in iliei-uli- l.lliniilniil li,| ihr a.imln- 
(iii.iilun ..I i|i|- Mnm Lll.nii- Hlilih i<im- 
Sides lur I In- 1 11 oil I let u| Alls, lii-’luailii.- 
lind I'mIi livs. and 1idiiiati-<n. S|*,Uiilillr. 
lie nlll h,- i-sotili-d In do.T.qi Ihr i.ilki- 
lion III I Ik sc arras, lo inoilUr 11 liiirli 
iiuality relcrcnic service lo sum nml sin- 
uous and In entitle lliui biiidmis lime 
leudy uCLvst |u n-coimne inled ivndlnii. A 
unlienliy ck-drce. Uluuiy iiiiollllinilinis and 
cunsldeiiihk rNperlenee in n irrilau Insii- 
loll, in. arc rcqulrei]. 

Salary (presently under rnlcwi; 
SA^.'JO-'AW.IJU I'L-r DIII 111111 with uiper- 

bused HU 1111 end.. 11 nn lit h-siir- 

uiki sehemi-. 1 be emi-l.iy u- und inqiMir 
1 1 in I rl bn line 5 per ci-ni and in |<i-[ uni 
1 V'pt-e lively - 

Rccrflls : Travelling rxnrntei lor 

appi’lnice- and family: rciuoial allonauvc ; 
repatrlBilun alter ihrec jrni:.' a|ip,.lm- 
mem If desired ; 1 cillL„.iarv hull si 11 u I.. I [ul 
Inlilnl rerlud ; uialfnhlUiy of luaiu lor 
huiiie purchase: 1 Ik n is pn'iliiou lur 
iiudy feme with financial usi It inner. 

Further ueneral Infurmalh.n and details 
of application procedures nrc malluhlv 
from Mr. __J. n. Biilchan, Aindrmk 

KriiiuirDr. Mounsh University, We-llliiq- 
lon Ruud. Cloy inn JIMI. Victoria, ,-r lira 


hecretury-neneral. AisbcUilan c-l C.-m- 
m-.inwenilh Unlvrralilci lAppls.i. Jn tlnr- 
dun Square. Lund-.-n, Yl CI11 01*1 1 1'c I 


M-1S7 M7Ii. Enquiries 11 b-.ni ihe- llhiarv 
ih.'iild hr addressed lo lira Untiir-m Lib- 
Kirliin. Mr. T. B. S-.nihwclI. 

Cl-tslna data: isib nreemher. I0T2 
The University i»trui the 1 1qtil l,s 
mnke ro uppuinimcnl or tu app.-nn hy 
imliailun. 

COLLEGE OF 
LIURARIANS11IP 
WALES 

l'i lilt I pal : F-. N. flugy. D.l'.A , IM. a. 

DKFARTMENT OF INI-nKMAIION 
II I'.'IUII.VAL MUIUI s 
■ lend. D. Miisisn. M.A . I.1..A, 
M-l.Inl.br. 

I l-.Cl URF.HS f.Sl’NIOK ITT illRI US 
Applk.illDiu Tur two Ircluihiu |i<isii me 
Invited from bellow* of ihe llhr. 11 >- Asm. 


clalton nr Asiael.iiri 01 ihr l.ll'i.ii) Asui- 
c lui Ion wllh a decree. Applicants sh>n,M 
hu*e mi Inieieit In Inl.unijiii.n Rnrtci.il 


Studies: and a pnriicnlm Interval in the 
iiieehiinlr.il kin at libra iy pie<Lidnivs Is 
required for one of ihe posts 1 line arc 
opportunities in [r.ich ul nil lock on 
ihe folk) wing comic*; 


Unlvenity of Wales Joint II 011111111 
Ilriirc of Bachelor ot l.lhrurlunslnp. 

, University or Wales I'oilyiudiiuta 
nlplom.i in I.lnr.iriimslilp. 


AssucLileihlp Of the 1 Ibinrt ,\s,ujn. 
lion. 

bik'cv-S'.fiil nppllciiiiri will rils-i sup, r. 
vlxe tcK-srch xludrnis woiking i,n nic 
Utilvrikity of. .Wales Uearrt ul Mustei 


vlxe leveurch xludrnis woiklng 1,11 ihe 
University of, .Wales Uejtrrt ut Muster 
uf Lllirnrloruhip nr ilia Fellowthln of 
iha Library AisAelulIun. 

Sola 1 lei icurronily under letirwi: l-c. 
Hirer II IT. US to £14M.I-. Scnlm tec 
Hirer. IJ.IM to EJ.iW 3 1 i 1 .nl t.i.tim. 


Further details nnd l|ip|lc„lliin form. „ !fw,l,n |f P 1 *",' atcoidllla lu quallllGJ. 
nhrainahic from Regis irjr iSi.Thf ' u n i! Rons alii expci It-ncc. 


v.GHlly, nath. q ii. ulna irfvirnce 111 hi? 

BIRKBECK COLLEGE 

(Uiilvusiiy uf Liinihun 

1 junior 

I. Ill It AH 1 ASSIST AN 1 jft rctmlieil it 
Juini m Mssllilu Iii the pan of ihe lib- 
aervliiB the Sntlhl Science Depart, 
mrnis. salary scale t**l 5 hy fiui in bl.lTJ 
hi wSTio Dnd li.lW 

ny tw in C1J41 for Library AViinranK. 


LI Hit AH Y or the " inttnJjnji the n^niis ami ad* niiTi J' "Lj, I T“ IV ^ ,,|ira " l ‘ 

CIUOLUm DEPART MBST. Inr acncral «*fvt«s should be cent Ihr I th.S.jin “."rr f, P, n C ! , J" , V ,r,inl 

SC . f* -5^1,1 ■«"«« eauiWnn «#“ ,«?! "’h IKCcmbei, W72. U»«lv Ret. R.mf MW#l 

yhiui axperlcnce. preletaNy In ■ sdmii- isireet. kund .in. WCIB 7H\. _ • . 


ykiui axperlence, nrcleiaNy In ■ scleail- 
*>•! . '-’t aeademle library, citcnllal. safirv 

■cale £1.174 !■> £|.4ij pa. COUNTY RORnilfSIT (IU 

arjL-a " SOUTH shields 

SH* wsnLpfS.- js ussi • ‘w.w 1 ' 

BBraP ,U 1 Pe,i “ Co,l ' ae - LoiUlun Required at ihe Sourb Miklds Mm Inc 

"ts 1 ** ba tHARTURRU LIBRARIANS 

JUNIOR LIBRARY preferably In 

ASftIRTA MT f?fiT.uS e VJ?i ,l .i e, 1 5®* | fJ , S*nf- Dune* will 

AOBiSl iVNT osilaiing iha College Librariun In 

^ 91111 * 1 ! fur ieneral libruty work In busy 1 1 udminlMralltia or the library 

ilaireuiiaa Unii lu CEmrnl Lundun. The SS. .^*5? of readers' ter- 

Foviilon alien gnod opportunlUci Itri liffi !? f* nd . SW.lenls. A five-day 

tcaklng [. esirer in flfciartanibift Typing IR operation with tt-me evening 

bfa liv Is evsenilal. ,,s Initially the ditkt S ..CoramtnclnR ishn will bl 

•J? ot WrresponJcnce, . tfSS el?i«. wl,h p0l, ' bilI, > r 

Yqong ladies aged 17-71 wllh a gaol! , '>™» B*t be obtained 

■txnJard of educrtloB are invited to apply . bSKES 1 t.u B, i lce * n,Hc « r 

w : „ _ . • iSiIis, ' V-iJ ."Ollnabrak* sneer, south 

Tha Pcreonnd Manager, Cliglna du^yj.i. U w ,,aB, 'w NEJ ^ 

HIUTfSH BTEEL CORPORATION. n L 187J - 

. n orosicBut Place, Lo ndon 5W|X 7 JQ . — - ; . v °*aa. Toam Cl wk. 

THE CITY UNIVERSITY^ UNIVERSITY W SURREY 

St. John Street. London. F. CIV dPR : u aSua^CS 0 clferlSfi, ‘hvO«J . from 

mid ^ 

. iJKdSr ajsjflB? ™5 sf ^ 

j rfss%. r,:ior v "' b » iatUnt 01 ,ha be « *«i* CI.7S4 

, ri UNtvna^MxtS- 


Tha Pcreonnd Manager, 
BRITISH BTEEL CORPORATION. 

. H OrweBai Plate. Lo ndon &W|X vjq 

THE CITY UNIVERSITY 

St. John Street, London. ECIV 4 PR 

■VPPI ICAT fONS ore invticd for the 
POST Of UNlVERSu Y L IBR ARIAN. 
The aalary will be wlihin ihe ranue fat 
• appqlncnienlb. Supetnnnua- 

1 ; Mon^eorduttre Wllb prosbioos of tha 

, ■ FutiLat ran kill 1 is nnd apnlleaeion 


DEWSBURY HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT 
COMMITTEE 

in canluacil.in with 
WEST RIDING COUNTY LIBRARY 


Required to organize servkei 10 mtdi- 

Ccmre <jlt,, ^ in *' r " l, - tJ,odua ie Medical 

Salats wlihin APR'/V UJ.l’Ki to £2.661 
par annumj. 

K -Arj?ra ,n “..? u,, . bD Cl « r «n** Lihrailani 
preferably with tulevanl exparience. 

_ Fur 1 bur details from Ciiuntj Librarian. 

Ln a. 

UNIVERSITY OF KHARTOUM 
SUDAN 

issfeM to rjHSja 
&m A< 3 e lan^is u k c ™u b!b Zi 

SCIENCE and Medical Slutfenij. 

Salury tcafa : ESI.50II to ESJ.JOO i£i 
M£a , «Srt £50SJ !' Tho Brlilih Oov. 
crnrnrni may supplentnu xsljrlri In 
ffiSS® -M'300 lu £1.473 priannum' liter. 
Jlngi fur mirrlrd Ip p, .In Fee «» ra, lxCii 
« r onnuni file fillip for tingle ipuDlniw 
n,l „ ,M> .and, provfU* 


. Applkniliint ennifllnlns n full eiuilcu- 
Imn vliuo nnd ilie n,inu. til three i.iiilci 
xhniilil lip scut os loan ns rm.-rthir ihr 
Kealslrar, ( ulkie nr I Ibr nl imhifi 
W.-ilei. l.l.iiikulurn Fuwr, Abcittiwyih, 
nY2l MS. 

Filrlhrr inraninilliin mny he •■1 i|,iIii?.I 
frum lire Hcalurnr (Telephone! ,\i<ri>ii- 
nvlli .isJ ’1 nnd Intending api'llc.iiiM may. 
U they wllh, visit the cullcuo I ul, urn. illy. 

UNIVERSITY OF 
STUTTGART 
INS1IJUTL OF L1NC1UISIKH 

APPLICATIONS are Imtlcvl fur |i,c 
PfiSf or I.RCI1IRBR iLckli.n in III- 
Lnullali hccilon or iha ulrave likiluic 
Thu hrpolnlrnenl nlll like nice l In. in 
April Inf, 1973, or for g'drl Icutu, ly well 
JunHllcd candldaiex from Jmuzi) hi. 

Candidate* ihould natures n guod drgrre 


Dcrman. Du ilex Include (lie teaching uf 
English XI an idvauced level nn a con- 
lTMlne tatii. A qutufiraih.n ur i-a- 
peiuence In applied llneuiitic* or mu 
It aching of English as a foreign langurne 
would ua an adiliilanal rcitisimcnjnilun. 

.iM% , mi ° * ,m bc J " 

Derailed npallcaticmi >3 eopleji inciud- 
Inn a currlcumm iliac and nanilnu i»i> 
be im hy nrecmhrr l.i. 
1V7I. lo PrafesKW g. Nickel. Inxtxui lilr 


f . • UNIVERSITY COLLEGE' 1 
*.'■ LONDON 

Gower Street, Loiidon WCIE.tSBT 
•' ^^ACANCY fur m LIDKARY ASSIS- 

Salary nn tcalc L9(S fat JTi in rj 170 

”4^™'° «•*!» -^rdlin to oiVind 

THE UNIVERSITY OF . 
MANCHESTER 

ASSISTANT LIRKARfAN- ! 

, APPLICATION^ invited fur tbit POST 
.In the (Jn.icriiiv Llhiarv. satare ViuTi 


libraries 


feouV‘ r ‘ -■B^; rw Sj«S3te 

■chenwi innual ot cries] teav™ ^ ■ *“ 

JSS-JW aphllcailanx m« cuplai. ttr- 

th?« rekreSf* Vi. U an ^ D “>Mng 


.-."’■.'"‘I"' "uwiiea-yun* ■> eopieji InCIud- 

Inn a currlcurom iliac and nanilnu (»,» 
ajjould be mm hy nrecmhrr 1 . 1 . 
IT 72, , l ?,J S'5 SFOr V- Nickel. Instil u 1 filr 
Llnguliilk. 7 Stun am I. Schloustras.c 2 ». 

are'avKa h\e m rur,h *' Pmlnbii 

UNIVERSITY OF 
SALFORD 

LIBRARY 

APPOINniENT OF .SUII-LIRRAIllAN 
(Technical Pr&LCjif.i 
_ Af J1LK' ATI ONS are tnrlied from 
GRADUAThh wllh nrofcivlonjl udiilii- 
cailunt In llbrarlaruhlp und cuntldciuble 
relevant nnlor ixpcricnre for the p uk i u ! 
Sub-Ubrarian tlcchnfcj] Prucciieti. 


ASBIbTANT LIBRARIAN • 

*nBssasa^fi> 


panlcnturt me nv ulLhle onl 

UNIVERSITY OF 
NEWCASTLE UPON 
TYNE 
LIBRARY 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATE ' ' 

inwiy jin 


Salary Seale. £3.510 by LIJUSi tu i4.:u9 
pet annum. 

B Further particulars and formi j.f nppli- 
linn aro available from the heaftirjr 
nlvtrsJty of Salfonl Sulfurd M5 4 WI. 
ID whom cumpleied forms should ha ri- 

i Kr^vt ^^' IW2 - wild, 
UNIVERSITY OF WALES 

SAINT DAVW5 p JJNIVlilSITY 

Limpeler.' CartHgjnsblif 
CHAIR OF ENGIJS1I 



BRITISH MUSEUM 
PUBLICATIONS LIMITED 

Invile applications lor the posl ot 

MANAGING 

director 

Mtiftfiiini. TIirso will cover ihe whola Li?d? J 
piiblishinfl from scholaiiy woiks to low prSpajwte? 
editions and guides, and will also inc“dTffi 
items, maps, posicnrds. jewellery, casla and r£2S 

Mo;ity Tr ont°Bo 0 ard! ie BritiSh Mu96um wi " 

««««. r l& SSJ 

Including Ihe worlds of art and scholarship. 1 
Initially the main duties comprise the appointment d 
senior staff, and embarking on an agreed puMeMo 
policy to ensure the successful operation of ihe Cm! 
panv. Throughout, it will be necessary for him io Imj 
& ?> . J 0l,ch Wllh lh0 Trustees and the Director of Tha 
Bn tlsh Museum, and wllh the Keepers of Department* 
A starling salary of C7.000, with pension scheme arranae- 
ment, is envisaged ; with profit participation the ttfil 
emoluments would be appreciably larger. . 

Applications quoting reference on IM 

envelope should be addressed to The Director flu 
British Museum, Bloomsbury, W.C.1. 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 
REQUIRED 

Assislrint Libr.irinn required 
for film production library. 
Knowledge of U.D.C. essen- 
tial. Ability to type required. 
Training given in film 
handling. 

Written applications ploase, 
to the 

Films Officer, 
National Coal Board. 
Hobart Houso. Grosvenor 
Plnco, 

London SW1X7AE 


Cfotor Cwoif^, G«*t, if 

Branch Librarian 

£2,100-C2,3B8 

Congloton 

Af>pllr -ill on 1 1 mo hwiiitd 
from elm 1 1 rerotl llUrni (nnn 
for flii b tiO'.i hi Hie 
Cmi(|1u1u,i u(«viil I i I Ihi.iiy 

within liao 11 i.irl a aim. 
AppJicittion forme and detail* 
from The Director, Libraries 
and Hutewni, 91 Hoole 
Road. Chester CH2 3HG. 
Closing date 1st December. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
ISLINGTON 

LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 

STOCK EDITOR 

S.O.I. E2,709-£3,13B 
(Inclusive of Lc-ndon WcigMino) 

Applicants niuBi bo Cnsilorcd 
. Librarians, wim wide and vorieo 
Pli9fl7 Library C4pcr,enro. Thpy, 
pnould Ocsiisf a sound kney.- ■ 
leagp of moduli •• bibliographies 
and considerablo cxporlenco of 
iha book iparkai. Tna-j will bo. 
noRuirod fo assume roBpongiblilly 
ler co-ordmal, no il.o booh bo fac- 
tion of Iho library system wifi 
duo regard (or Iho 0 reran needs 
of Iho community. Tho block 
Editor hue (ad assistants. 

Offing hours. Kg Saturdays. 

Forms ol application and Job 
daaorlpllon are available from 
Iha Chlal librarian, Cenlral 
Library, B8 Holloway Road, N7 
BJN, to whom they must ba 
/•turned by 41b Dacamber, 1972. 


MRC CLINICAL RESEARCH 
CUM RE 

'NORTH WICK PARK HOSPITAL' 


n, J" 1 ''' 11 from » re *n*Jicd tu ihr 

TnmfSffl - w headship « & 


CLBKICAI. ASSISTANT ic.iuircd I.. 
fn'n a 1 wm cngnvrJ tn tnabllihina a 
aiHTlallvcil fiiftfunaik-n tenire Ivt nlu- 
nicillc.il anaincLiinu. The v-oik in.i.liei 

cltrirvli aitiiluirtL-. in ihe pk- F uuilr-n *>l 
an infoimainiq rein-.-.x! iwirni. a current 
kkairnci 1 ! himnin end in Itc nranrag of 

**% ni'if! on ■ i nV* ^ cfl ficm neramti 


| Applications are Invited fr 
[ the following post;- ■ 

Aylesbury Area j 

MOBILE ^ 

LIBRARIAN 

(Based at Aylesbury] • 
Salary: Librarian's Sub 
C1.251-E1.P03 pj. 

N.J.C. Conditions of g 
vice. Successful can#* 
aubject to medical sxa»» 
lion. ■ 

Applications (no fowj 
together with flifl m™ 
and addresses ot w 
roiorees, to Ihe tow 
Librarian. County m 
Hoadquarlora. Com 
oes, Aylesbury, Sw&'j 
bo received 
NOVEMBER. 1*tt J 
whom further delate d 
fjo obtained. 


Zoologies I Soolaljf ol U"*» J 

ASSISTANT UBMP#I 

required 1 

The post is second in MJ 
orlty to the'Llbrarlan 
rary of over 120 ' 000 .5 
umes. Candidates jn^j 
be Chartered Llbfsiw| 
with several ywr?’ 
ence in a 

rary. Salary scale ^ 

£2,103 rising 10 ;. 

Applications, 9 ivi "J j 
names of two df. 

. should be addree^ffii 

EelabllshmoDl 6i^J^ 
logical Society of » 
Regent's Port. 

NW1 4RT. ' .A 


I VACANT APPOlVg 

CUILDHALtUBBj*J, tf 




LIBRARIES 

CMIEF CAIAI.ODL'TR 
' GNxrfe/fd librarian require i. sre/craMy 
»iin *.„mc kni.ivl;»fg« of campuici w.irmi 
“■fv 3 t Knvriusir.u 


SK r:a . 

■ ''Pi,' 1 ' T-'.iiri CJcft. p a EfT 

1 hr 


Vi*. L a ‘i - - 0 KeaUiMr. coilegj Of fnjm ^dV I** , ’ll" 1 ' hc -vhrainva 


p.'u tided ' r- ir..~.iir n , v ii " ifiijiiif VT. n . xyns pi=l 7RU. • . a 

Ihe N«7ini.f. _-nd i«ien"fj‘»*rp2 lusufs ^a« he A r«2 l i C *f l|, "«, 3 '■-l* r «» «hliuij 

ln -J« l ms «Us«* iniiirmSif ,to ftMOviisr. UniuM^xr 

qw,k reference Aalv.. AO/kfr.-ur * 


[APPQINTMEHTS wahted) 


in.ti. ECjp. ji»e t 
“M lft, .FKfidk 


LECTURES S MEETINGS 


.DNlY^BKIir COLI Erin LONDON 


borough 0F 
pobouoit I 

■ KFFPER 0 P . IH !j rtUL^St 

sa gtfsg iusafls 


j-ieh. 'VSihi'kl liiH'el. 


I 
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CLA SSIFIED advertisements 


BOROUGH OF COLCHESTER 
UBRARY service 

jffiANCH U6RARBAN 
-Mobile Library 

A.P. III £1,803—22,100 

Professionally qualified and experienced librarians are 
ffiyiied 10 apply for the above post. The 7-ton vehicle 
“11 S (ari an entirely new service within the Borough 
TH 9 appointment will commence in February. 1973. 
37-hour. 5-day week. 

further details and application forms to be obtained trom 
Bnnugh Librarian. Public Library, Shewoll Road. Cot- 
cflesfer, fo whom they should be returned by December 


LONDON BOROUGH OF ENFIELD 
SENIOR ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 

£ 1 ,eOB-E 2 ,ZOG p.a. 

F#r Iha Music Soc I ion— please quota inr. SAL/39 mid 
(or a Branch Library— plan sc quoin ref. SAL/40. 

Candidates should bo Char lo red Llbrailoiia. 

Stirling salary according lo qualilfcollons nnd e/pononce. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

E1.63a-C1.S0B p.a. 

For |ha Refernni-o Swlion. Ajipllcmits olmnld linvn pushed 
Part | of (ha Libixiy Aasoci.ilinn 1 ’r olost-ionaf Lxanunalion. 

Swing salary actoidnig lo qi,(iiiHctiilons nnd uxpoiloiuo. 

l»ile*Bofl forma from Iha Director of Llbiarlos, Aria and Enlorloln- 
Mk. Cantiil Library, Cecil Rood, Enfield, Mlddlasax EN2 QTW 
(M-M2244), lobe ralurned by Ihe lal Dacamber, 1972. 


COUNTY OF CORNWALL 
County Library 

Music and Drama Librarian’ 

SALARY: AP. 3-4 — C1.803 to £2,388 

This post, .which is besod at County Library Mcnd- 
guBitera, Truro, offors an intcrosling opportunity lor 0 
librarian prepared to develop pxisting soi vices through 
teams of professional librarians. Tho Chartered Lib- 
yan appointed will havo a rewarding, demanding and 
iwponalble task. : 

RmnB of application and details can be obtained from 
p County Librarian, Old County Halt, Truro, Cornwall, 
to imom completed applications should be aent by 27th 
“wwtjer, 1872, Quoting dot. No. 880. 


MjMBeir.1 (E/F) 

^■«,128 (£4,24* from 1*4.73) 

sSfe^invlted for the above post for duties in the 
^ U u lIier Education Division With immediate 
'ortWe-t? t ? the Aasistanc Director for Secondary and 


lowance is at present assessed at £145 a year. 


further particulars from JJirerMr 
le w SEft f 8 Lampion Road, Hounslow, TW3 4DIV, 
^ <e December, 1972. Tel. 01-570 7728, Ext. 


Lciccstwshin 


Librarian : 

WEST LEICESTERSHIRE 

PROFESSIONAL SERVICES TEAM 
Salary AIM t £ 1 ,803 in E2.IU0) 

A|iplii'iiUiins arc* InviUil frum CI 1.11 ii-rcd l.lbrarldiib for 
lliis [inst which offers ail upimrl unity tu Jut 11 a Team 
ul Lilirai'laiis, hiisud till tlic Cualvllk* library ami pro- 
vidlnu a wide riinf>e uf sputlallst and aeneral services. III 


rcssluiiiil work. 

Trainee Librarian 

Salary within AP2 (EI.S3H to £1,80.1) 

The Leicestershire homily Library Trainee Scheme pro- 
vides the opportunity to tain pre- Charter " iipprovcri 
library service ” experience In working with pro toss ■ 
luiial teams and in carrying mil ur jsstsiinn with research 
nrolccis. Applicants should have completed ihe Library 
Association Final Examination or huld equivalent quali- 

Vfyou'are interested in either of Uicse posts please write, 
telephone or telex for details and application form (re- 
turnable hy 4th December, 1972) from : 

Cuunfu Librariun. County Library. Ctami« Strcet/Lce 
Circle'. Leicester. LEI 3R\V. Telephone Leicester 22012. 
Telex 34307. 


m County I. ihniiy 




ROBERT GORDON'S INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN 

Principal Librarian : S. R. Latham, F.L.A. 

Appointment of a 

LIBRARIAN 

Applications are invited for the post of LIBRARIAN In 
charge of Readers’ Services. 

Applicants must bo Chartered Librarians, nnd experience 
in an academic, special 01 reference library would be an 
advantage. 

Robert Gordon's Institute of Technology Is a Scottish 
Central Institution. 

Salary will be In accordance with the scalB for Librarians 
in Central Institutions and will be within the range or 
£1,881 to £2,517 per annum for Associates of the Library 
Association. 

Applications giving tho nnmos ot two referees should bo 
returned as soon os possible fo /fie undersigned, School- 
hill Abordoen AB9 1FR. trom whom further particulars 

„,ay bo oblBtnGll. CHARLES BIRNIE. 

Secretary and Treasurer. 



COUNTY OF CORNWALL 
Cornwall County Library 

Librarian 

North Cornwall 
Professional Team 

Salary : Librarians' acale— EI.BSfl-Ea.IOO 

This post, which Is baped at Bodmin, offers an Interest- 
Ing opportunity tor .a prof™ioo.l wadi » »ork 


mg oppor»uni»¥ ren o pi«ioo«u..». w-- — 
with the community : the Chartered Librarian appointed 
will be free from routine darlcal duties ind. haw* # 
rewarding, demanding and responsible task. Specialisa- 
tion In a particular area of service will be accepted. 

If you are Interested, pleaae apply for further detail* and 
application form to the County Ubrarim, Cjjuijj 
Hail, Truro, to whom completed application forms should 
be sent by the 20th November, 1972, quoting ref. no. 
sag. 

County Hall, Truro. 

November 1972. 


Catalogue 

Editor 

£2,244-£2,532 

The Catalogue Editor, who must be a chartered 
librarian will aci as a IWaon officer between 
BibUographlc ' Services Departments BiW the 1 Lend* 

He/she^is 11 responsible for ensuring that catalogues 
and book Btoeks agree throughout Lambeth. -Tbs 
Involves arranging for and carrying out slock tat 
iSg stook checks, withdrawals of old stock and 

A at tho%uoh’ knowledge ol cataloguing and cla B fiifi- 
wtlonte necessary as well aa the ability lo organise 
and supervise part-lime staff. 


Ess hKW 

ExL 169)- 


Niitioiml I'ortniit (jallerv 


Research Assistant 


... in rcurHiiuise iho library und archivu into uu 
ei’ficioni rcsonidi depart mem with ,1 view in 
making it available eventually to the public, anti 
ro be responsible for all the routine duties. 

The col lection at present consists of some S.hfln 
portraits iu various media, mainly paintings, 
sculpture und miniatures and is expanding 10 
include film und photographs. 

QUALIFICATIONS : normally a degree, m 
equivalent qualification, in a relevant subjeci. 
Working experience in a library or of archives 
is essential, together with the ability to co- 
ordinate these two interests. 

AGE : At least 28 for Grade 1 and ul least 20 
for Grade II. 

SALARY : Grade I, £2,121-£2,6£l0 ; Grade II, 
£1,381-£2,218, Starting salary may be above flic 
minimum of either scale. Level of appoint me nt 
according to age, qualifications, and experience. 
Non-contributory pension scheme. 

For full details mid an application form (tu hr 
returned by 8 December, 1972), write in the 
Civil Service Commission, Ale neon Link, Rasiitg- 
stoke, Hnnts, RG2I 1JB, or telephone BASING- 
STOKE 29222 ext 500 or LONDON 01-829 1992 
(24-hour “ Ansafnne '* service). Please quote 
Ci(Y)/382. 




LIBRARIAN 

The Health Education Council was set up in 1969 
to plan, develop and promote national and local 
programmes of hoalth education. It makes an impor- 
tant contribution to the natlon'e health by Increasing 
the public's awareness oi moans of tioallh piomo- 
tlon and \lio prevention of disease. 

There la a stall of about 80, of whom the majority 
are in. our London Headquarters We now require a 
professionally qualified Librarian to take Immediate 
charge of tha Council's library, This Is a small (2.500 


tion needs of the Council's staff. The library con- 
tains the most comprehensive collodion Of health 
education material In the country and is open to 
anyone working In this field. 

The Librarian has one assistant : he will also have 
overall responsibility for a small library at Ihe 
Council’s Medical Research Division In Bristol. Ex- 
perience with feature card indexing would be an 
advantage. Starling salary could be above the mini- 
mum on ihe scale £1,808^2,205 p.a.; other generous 
fringe benefits. 


The 
Health 
Education 
Council 


Please write or call tor an 
application form, quoting refer- 
ence LS.33. to : The Sscretaiy, 
The Health Education Council, 
Middlesex House, Ealing Road, 
Wembley, Middlesex, HAD 
1HH. Tel. 01-998 2731. 


West Sussex County Council 

School Librarians 
(2 Posts) 

School Librarians ere required at the Bognor Regis 
School (Gahool Roil 2.002) and jointly for the Midhurst 
Grammar, Mldhursl Intermediate and Herbert Shiner 
Schools, Petworth (folal rolls 1,860). Each school has 
an established school . library but the, post a( Mldhursl 
|s a new appointment. 

Applicants should ba Chartered Librarians or Graduate 
ieaohers who have 1 obtaihed the appropriate profes- 
sional library qualifications. School Librarians are 
members ol the County Library staff seconded to 
schools and there la regular professional contact with 
all divisions of l|ia County Library Service. 

Salary : E1.8O3-E2.100 per annum. 

Further detB/fs and application forma may bo obtained 
from Ihe COUNTY LIBRARIAN. TOWER STREET. 
CHICHESTER. SUSSEX. Closing dare tor return ot 
application forma is $th DECEMBER, 1972. 
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